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The  longer  WO  travel  in  the  conip.'iny  of  Bacon,  Essex  and  Raleigh,  Spenser  and 
Mr.  Froiule,  the  more  unwilling  we  arc  Shakspeare,  find  no  place,  is  necessarily 
to  pait  from  him,  and  we  learn  with  re-  but  a  fragment.  But  Mr.  Fronde’s  view 
gret  from  the  concluding  p.ages  of  these  of  history  is  tragic  rather  than  epic.  lie 
volumes  that  he  has  relinquished  hi.s  traces  the  course  of  an  idea,  rather  than 
original  intention  of  carrying  on  the  the  course  of  events.  He  took  up  the 
narrative  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  tale  of  England’s  greatness  at  that  period 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  king,  moved  by  passion,  by  the  ardent 
are  the  two  great  events  which  terrai-  desire  of  an  heir,  and  by  the  spirit  of 
natod  the  struggle  for  the  independence  the  Reformation,  broke  with  Rome,  di- 
of  the  crown  of  England  against  its  in-  vorced  his  queen,  and  flew  to  new  and 
ternal  and  its  external  enemies  ;  and  Mr.  most  unhappy  nuptials.  From  that 
Froude  regards  this  catastrophe  as  the  moment  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 

and  of  the  crown  in  England  became 
one.  Tlje  independence  of  the  nation 
was  at  stake  ;  and  a  struggle  commenced 
which  severed  this  country  from  the 
politics  of  continental  Europe,  and  at 
length,  by  its  success,  established  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  English 
monarchy.  That  term  of  fifty  years’ 
duration  is,  therefore,  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  period  of  our  annals.  It  was 
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marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  by 
crimes  and  intrigues  of  matchless  in¬ 
tricacy,  by  innumerable  acts  of  violence, 
by  foreign  and  domestic  wars ;  but  it 
was  crowned  by  final  success,  and  when 
that  consummation  was  reached  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  designs  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  may  be 
said  to  end. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
theme  of  Mr.  Froude’s  work ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  square  with  the 
ordinary  divisions  of  hi.storical  time,  it 
wants  nothing  in  completeness  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  striking  historical 
records  in  the  language.  With  this 
object  in  view,  Mr.  Fronde  has  worked 
upon  the  vast  materials,  which  his  in¬ 
dustry  has  collected  or  brought  to  light 
from  the  archives  of  past  ages  and 
foreign  countries,  with  consummate  art. 
lie  unravels  the  plots  of  conspirators 
and  cabinets  with  infinite  patience  and 
ingenuity.  Every  trait  of  character, 
every  incident  of  fortune,  finds  a  place 
on  his  canvjis.  His  labor  reminds  us  of 
a  weaver  in  tapestry,  who  produces  a 
work  of  art  by  combining  innumerable 
colors  on  the  wrong  side  (as  it  is  termed) 
of  the  picture ;  it  is  not  till  we  have  the 
whole  result  before  us  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  skill  with  which  the  general  effect 
is  cre.ated.  Not  a  hue  is  obscured,  not 
a  touch  is  wasted,  and  at  last  we  find 
ourselves  in  face  of  a  grand  delineation 
of  an  liistoric  pageant  which  produces  on 
the  mind  the  impression  of  life. 

Mr.  Froude  nowhere  claims  the  merit 
of  judicial  impartiality,  nor  does  he  care 
to  weigh  evidence  in  the  calm  and  even 
scales  w'hich  determine  the  value  of  con¬ 
flicting  testimonies  and  contested  facts. 
He  is  himself  carried  away  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  age  he  is  describing  as 
strongly  as  if  he  had  lived  in  it.  He 
rushes  to  his  conclusions,  not  by  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  intuition.  Ilis  object  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  produce  the  strongest 
possible  effect  by  an  art  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  a  great  dramatist.  The 
per8on.ages  who  figure  in  this  history  are 
invariably  presented  to  the  reader  in  the 
form  they  have  assumed  in  Mr.  Froude’s 
own  conception  of  them — their  virtues 
are  heightened,  their  crimes  are  palliat¬ 
ed,  their  acts  are  justified  or  condemned 


[May, 

by  the  strong  light  he  throws  upon  the 
stage,  lie  cares  not  to  apply  to  them 
any  rigorous  objective  standard  or  rule 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  in¬ 
justice  ;  they  appear  to  him  as  actors  in 
the  great  plot  of  human  affairs  destined 
to  achieve  a  given  object,  and  he  remains 
indifferent  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
accomplished.  At  the  end  of  all,  he  sees 
before  him  on  the  one  hand  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  a  free  and  powerful  nation, 
crushing  its  enemies,  vindicating  its  laws, 
and  establishing  forever  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  w'orld — on  the  other  h.and, 
the  dark  and  sanguinary  agents  of  Home 
and  of  Spain,  more  hateful  for  the  cause 
they  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  defend 
than  for  the  crimes  committed  in  defence 
of  it.  His  choice  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  is  made.  Ilis  sympathies  are 
declared.  It  would  cost  him  as  much  to 
acknowledge  the  virtues  of  an  enemy,  or 
to  shed  one  drop  of  compassion  over  his 
merited  fate,  as  it  would  to  admit  that 
even  the  good  cause  was  often  served  by 
unrighteous  and  oppressive  means. 

It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
absorbing  interest  felt  by  Mr.  Froude  in 
the  great  conflict  of  the  age,  that  he 
never  in  these  volumes  so  much  as  ad¬ 
verts  to  the  internal  administration  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
nor  does  he  notice  any  of  the  laws  or 
events  of  the  time  unconnected  with  the 
plot  of  his  drama.  Thus  we  find  but  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  Parliament  of 
1586,  and  no  allusion  to  the  manly  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  that  assembly, 
no  unworthy  precursor  of  the  patriotic 
commoners  of  the  next  century.  The 
omission  is  to  be  regretted,  and  the 
more  so,  as  in  his  former  volumes  Mr. 
Froude  had  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  i)eople  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  liberty  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Nor  was  this  a  matter  foreign  to 
his  subject.  The  real  strength  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  lay  in  the  faithful  allegiance  and 
general  contentment  of  her  English  sub¬ 
jects.  The  social  insurrections  which 
had  marked  the  preceding  reigns  entirely 
ceased.  The  law'  was  enforced  W’ith  ease 
and  regularity.  The  taxation  of  the 
country  was  light;  the  policy  of  the 
reign  was  pacific;  and,  except  the  divi¬ 
sions  caused  by  differences  of  religion, 
England  was  never  more  united  or  more 
attached  to  the  crown.  Hut  Mr.  Froude 
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prefers  to  pass  lightly  over  these  tame 
and  unexciting  portions  of  his  subject; 
and  he  reserves  his  strength  for  those 
scenes  which  he  describes  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  power. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  criticising 
the  former  volumes  of  this  history,  to 
point  out  the  consequences  of  this  im¬ 
passioned  style  of  writing.  It  renders 
Mr.  Froude  hold  to  paradox  and  pitiless 
to  severity.  In  his  eyes,  Henry  VIII., 
stained  by  a  thousand  acts  of  brutality, 
avarice,  and  lust,  becomes  the  “  Sun  of 
the  lleformation,”  and  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  dictated  by  every  excess  of  des¬ 
potic  will  are  made  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  founder  of  a  power  unrsed  by  the 
Tudors  into  greatness.  In  his  eyes, 
again,  ^lary  Stuart,  the  nursling  of  the 
Court  of  France,  and  the  martyr  of  the 
Catholic  creed,  becomes  the  most  wanton, 
wicked,  false,  and  cruel  of  her  species — 
a  [)anther  in  human  form,  with  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  an  animal  and  the  subtlety  of  a 
devil.  With  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  the  fal.se  creed  and  the  bad  cause  Mr. 
Froude  wages  internecine  war.  He  is 
not  unwilling  that  their  infernal  secrets 
should  be  torn  from  them  by  the  rack, 
and  that  they  should  expiate  their  crimes 
by  being  cut  down  before  the  hangman’s 
otlice  was  done,  and  disemhowelled  half 
alive  before  the  people.  Let  us  take 
the  following  examples.  In  December, 
1580,  seven  or  eight  young  priests  were 
arrested,  and  required  to  denounce  the 
Catholic  gentlemen  at  whose  houses 
they  had  been  received.  They  refused, 
and  “  it  wa.s  thought  just  and  necessary 
to  use  other  means  to  force  them  to 
speak.” 

“  The  Tower  rack  stood  in  the  long  vaulted 
dungeon  below  the  armory.  Under  a  war¬ 
rant  signed  by  six  of  the  Council,  and  in  the 
pieseuce  of  tlie  Lieutenant,  whose  duty  was 
to  direct  and  moderate  the  application  of  tlie 
pains,  they  were  laid  at  various  times,  and 
more  tlian  once,  as  they  could  bear  it,  upon 
the  frame,  the  Commissioners  sitting  at  their 
side  and  reprtating  their  questions  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  winding  of  the  winch.  A  prac¬ 
tice  which  by  the  law  was  always  forbidden 
could  be  palliated  only  by  a  danger  so  great 
that  tlie  nation  had  become  like  an  army  in 
the  field.  It  was  repudiated  on  the  return  of 
calmer  times,  and  the  employment  of  it  rests 
a.s  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  used.  It  is  none  the  less  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  danger  was  real  and  terrible, 
and  f/ie  same  causes  which  relieve  a  commander 


in  active  service  from  the  restraints  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  apply  to  the  conduct  of  statesmen  who 
are  dealing  with  organized  treason.  The  law 
is  made  for  the  nation,  not  the  nation  for  the 
law.  Those  who  transgress  do  it  at  their 
own  risk,  but  they  may  plead  circumstances 
at  the  bar  of  history,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
heard.”  (Vol.  v.  p.  327.)  * 

And  then  follow  some  of  tho  vile  excuses 
employed  by  Walsingham’s  agents  to 
justify  their  lawless  barbarity. 

Again,  in  describing  the  execution  of 
Dabington  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Froude 
states  that  “they  were  all  hanged  but 
for  a  moment,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  sentence,  taken  down  while  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  agony  was  unimpaired,  and 
cut  to  pieces  afterwards,  with  due  precau¬ 
tions  for  the  protraction  of  the  painP 
This  abominable  atrocity  elicits  from  Mr. 
Froude  the  following  remarks: — “If it 
were  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Catholic 
creed  th.at  to  kill  a  prince  in  the  interests 
of  the  Holy  Church  was  an  act  of  piety 
and  merit,  stem  English  common  sense 
caught  the  readiest  means  of  expressing 
its  opmion  both  of  the  creed  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors.”  We  should  blush  for  English 
common  sense  if  to  hack  living  men  in 
pieces  had  ever  been  a  practice  approved 
by  the  English  people.  But  tlie  charge 
as  regards  the  nation  is  happily  unfound¬ 
ed.  It  was  Elizabeth  herself  who  had, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  revenge  and  terror,  re¬ 
quired  that  the  execution  of  Babington 
and  his  confederates  should  be  carried 
into  effect  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  Mr.  Froude  says,  “  Elizabeth  for¬ 
bade  a  repetition  of  the  scene  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.”  The  truth  is  that  the  bloody 
spectacle  had  so  strongly  excited  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  people  that  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  repeat  it. 

One  more  example  of  this  fierce  dispo¬ 
sition  of  an  historian  who  is  otherwise  in 
all  things  the  most  humane  and  amiable 
of  men,  and  we  have  done  with  this  un¬ 
pleasant  part  of  our  task.  Our  readers 
may  imagine  with  what  fervor  and  skill 
iSIr.  Froude  repeats  the  oft-told  tale  of 
the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  the 
counterpart  of  his  celebrated  description 
of  the  murder  at  Kirk  o’  field;  nor  does 
the  spectiicle  of  that  tremendous  passion, 
borne,  as  he  admits,  w  ilh  a  m.ajcstic  dig¬ 
nity  and  faith  not  unworthy  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  crown,  elicit  from  him  one  line  of 
compassion  or  regret.  The  associations 
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awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Fronde  by 
this  scene  are  those  of  the  stage.  “  It  was 
the  most  brilliant  acting  throughout.” 
But  there  is  one  touch  in  this  passage  pe¬ 
culiarly  his  own.  Queen  Mary,  as  is  well 
known,  was  not  allowed  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  fate  to  have  access  to  her 
chaplain  and  confessor.  The  last  sacra¬ 
ments  of  her  Church  were  denied  her. 
As  she  appro.ached  the  block  “she  kissed 
Melville,  .and  turning,  asked  forhercha|v 
lain  Du  Preau,  lie  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  fear  of  some  relifjiovs 
melodrama  which  it  was  thought  well  to 
avoid."  When  it  is  remembered  what 
the  office  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  to  the 
departing  soul,  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  sentence  more  pregnant  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  meaning  than  this  is. 

“  Vje  victis”  might  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  history,  as  it  is  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  school  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  chiv¬ 
alrous  sympathy  for  w'eakness  and  sor¬ 
row,  which  holds  that  great  sufferings 
may  mitigate  the  judgment  of  history  on 
great  offences,  finds  no  favor  in  their 
eyes.  Mr.  Froude’s  opinion  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Stuart  is  simply  that  “  the 
political  wisdom  of  a  critical  and  difficult 
act  has  never  in  the  world’s  history  been 
more  signally  justified.”  Be  it  so,  if  he 
will.  Let  all  mercy,  forbearance,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  moderation  be  blown  to  the 
winds.  Let  every  one  have  their  deserts, 
and  the  fight  be  fought  out  by  these  j»oor 
half-blind  mortals  to  the  bitter  end.  But 
if  these  things  are  to  be  done  with  impu¬ 
nity  on  the  one  side,  are  they  to  be  con¬ 
demned  without  appe.al  on  the  other? 
Mr.  Froude  does  not  aj)pear  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  same  contempt  of  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  same  unrelenting  intol¬ 
erance  of  the  adverse  cause,  was  precise¬ 
ly  the  plea  used  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
Spanisli  inquisitors  to  justify  their  bar¬ 
barous  policy,  their  secret  assassina¬ 
tions,  their  judicial  murders,  and  their 
sanguinary  wars.  They,  too,  were  sin¬ 
cere.  They,  too,  held,  that  no  faith 
was  to  be  kept  and  no  measure  observed 
in  dealing  with  the  heretic.  However 
else  they  might  differ,  both  parties  in  this 
fierce  struggle  agreed  in  this,  that  no 
falsehood  was  too  base,  no  artifice  too 
subtle,  no  act  of  authority  too  sanguinary 
to  be  used  against  their  respective  ene¬ 
mies.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in 
judging  the  crimes  of  one  party  with  so 
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much  severity  and  the  crimes  of  the  other 
party  with  so  much  forbearance. 

For  ourselves,  Me  confess  th.at  we  feel 
more  confidence  in  M'riters  less  highly 
gifted  M-ith  dramatic  power.  M  ho  judge 
men  by  their  motives,  rather  than  by  their 
success.  Weighed  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth,  humanity,  and  tolerance,  both  par¬ 
ties  must  be  equally  condemned;  and 
Me  are  not  disposed  to  extenuate  their 
guilt,  either  by  contrasting  it  M’ith  that 
of  their  respective  antagonists,  or  by  ex¬ 
ulting  in  the  successful  termination  of 
their  policy.  But  no  doubt  Mr.  Froude 
has  caught  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  He  presents 
the  narrative  of  these  events  in  a  form 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  excite  inter¬ 
est,  to  rouse  8ymp.athy,  and  to  revive  the 
passions  of  the  times  in  wdiich  they  oc¬ 
curred.  And  he  deserves  the  highest  cred¬ 
it  for  the  minuteness  and  extent  of  his 
researches,  M-hich  have  enabled  him  to 
add  a  large  amount  of  detail  to  the  record 
of  events  M'hich  have  been  ince.ssantly 
canvassed  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
Upon  the  M’hole,  M'e  think  that  these  vol¬ 
umes  are  the  most  successful  and  elabo¬ 
rate  portion  of  his  whole  M  ork,  with  the 
exception  of  the  volume  devoted  to  Ed- 
M  ard  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  M  hich  we 
still  regard  .as  his  masterpiece.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  historical  composition  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  profuse  di.s- 
closures  of  contemporary  evidence  which 
have  recently  taken  place.  To  hunt  doM’ii 
a  fact  amidst  the  intricacies  of  diplomatic 
correspondence,  betM’een  agents,  who 
M'erc  as  often  employed  in  concealing 
the  truth  as  in  imparting  it,  is  no  easy 
task;  and  there  is  a  perpetual  danger  of 
being  mi.sled  by  apparent  discoveries, 
which  more  complete  investigation  shotvs 
to  be  delusions.  In  those  portions  of  this 
history  which  concern  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada,  Mr.  Froude  has  been  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  anticipated  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Tytler  for  his  history  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Mr.  ]SIotley  for  his  history  of  the 
United  Provinces.  These  M’cre  the  crown¬ 
ing  incidents  of  a  conflict  of  tM-enty  years’ 
duration  ;  but  the  infinite  details  of  that 
protracted  struggle  have  never  before 
been  investigated  with  the  minuteness, 
or  combined  with  the  skill,  M’hich  Mr. 
Froude  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  person  and  the  figure  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  prominent  and  striking  objects  in 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Fronde  has  drawn  a 
Queen,  as  she  is  still  represented  in  some 
of  the  laiiciful  portraits  of  her  time,  with¬ 
out  shadow  and,  we  might  atld,  without  a 
veil.  I  lowever  severe  he  may  be  to  those 
personages  who  are  opposed  to  his  own 
political  creed,  he  has  not  treated  the 
worst  of  them  more  harshly  than  he  has 
treated  Elizabeth.  The  result  is  that 
whilst  he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  her 
cause,  and  triumphs  in  her  success,  every 
page,  every  line  of  these  volumes  seems 
written  to  show  how  ill  she  deserved  it. 
lie  denies  her  political  ability,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  on  every  occasion  the  lesser  and 
meaner  motive  outweighed  the  public 
and  generous  end  ;  so  that  opportunities 
without  number  were  allowed  to  slip  by 
which,  fitly  used,  would  have  relieved 
her  .at  once  from  her  difficulties  and  made 
her  the  greatest  Princess  in  Europe,  lie 
denies  her  Protestantism,  maintaining 
that  all  her  own  sympathies  were  with 
the  old  religion ;  that  she  preferred  to  be 
surrounded  by  C.atholics,  in  spite  of  their 
never-ending  conspir.acies  against  her ; 
that  she  refused  or  neglected  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  them  ;  tliat  she 
scorned  and  abhorred  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  ow’n  bishops ;  and  th.at  the 
only  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  I’eforma- 
tion  was  that  of  her  own  birth.  To  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  her  father’s  divorce  from 
Catherine  and  the  Church,  was  to  bas¬ 
tardize  herself.  On  the  great  questions  of 
religion  the  Queen  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Froude  to  have  been  purely  indifferent: 
“desidsing  fanatics,  Puritan  or  Papist, 
with  Erasmian  heartiness content  “with 
outward  order  and  conformity,  with  lib¬ 
erty  to  every  man  to  think  in  private 
as  he  pleased altogether  free  from  dog¬ 
matic  preferences  and  convictions,  and 
cherishing  in  fact  a  theory  of  absolute  tol¬ 
eration  and  indifference  which  was  “two 
centuries  before  its  time.”  This  view  of 
the  Queen’s  policy  and  opinions  is,  the 
reader  will  observe,  to  a  great  extent  a 
novel  one. 

Of  her  personal  character  Mr.  Froude 
h.as  drawn  a  frightful  picture,  but  one 
which  we  fear  is  less  open  to  controversy. 
“  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,”  he  says,  “not 
once  only,  but  at  every  trying  crisis  of 
her  life,  had  to  describe  her  conduct  as 
‘dishonorable  and  dangerous:’  dishon¬ 


orable,  because  she  never  hesitated  to 
break  a  promise  when  to  keep  it  w'as  in¬ 
convenient  ;  and  dangerous,  from  the  uni¬ 
versal  distrust  which  she  had  inspired  in 
those  who  had  once  relied  u[)on  her.” 
Her  reign  and  her  life  were  one  long  tis¬ 
sue  of  deceit,  practised  alike  on  her 
friends  and  on  her  foes.  She  never  had 
an  ally  whom  she  did  not  abandon  or  be¬ 
tray  in  the  hour  of  need  ;  she  never  had 
an  enemy  wliom  she  did  not  seek  to  ca¬ 
jole  rather  than  to  brave.  “Todo,”  said 
Philip  II.,  “es  embuste  y  entretenimien- 
to.” 

Xo  sovereign  w.as  ever  served  by  wiser 
or  more  devoted  Ministers ;  no  Ministers 
were  ever  used  with  more  ingratitude, 
avarice,  and  deceit  by  their  sovereign. 
Yet  men  like  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Paulet, 
and  Drake  would  have  risked  not  only 
their  lives,  but  their  souls  in  her  service ; 
w’hile  she  gave  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
her  confnleiice  an<l  favor  to  creatures 
like  the  hireling  Crofts,  who  betrayed 
every  secret  of  the  Court  to  his  employer 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  or  the  fop  Hat¬ 
ton — a  butterfly  of  the  presence  chamber. 
The  Ladies  of  her  household  were  friends 
of  Mary  and  sometimes  pensioners  of 
Spain. 

Oddly  enough.  Queen  Elizabeth  enjoys 
ill  popular  estimation  the  glory  and  the 
fame  of  having  done  precisely  what  she 
refused  to  do.  She  might  have  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  League 
of  invincible  imwer  in  Europe — she  might 
by  a  small  effort  have  terminated  the 
contest  in  the  Low  Countries — she  might 
at  one  time  have  turned  the  scale  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Protestants  of  France — she 
might  have  given  'an  immediate  ascen¬ 
dancy  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  its 
champions,  which  would  have  decided 
tlie  vacillating  character  of  James  and 
fitted  him  to  be  her  declared  successor 
on  the  English  throne — she  might  as 
Queen  of  England  have  encountered  and 
defeated  the  fleets  of  Spain  on  the  ocean 
and  in  either  hemisphere,  as  in  fact  they 
were  encountered  by  the  private  adven¬ 
turers,  w'ho  slipped  away  from  her  shores, 
and  brought  back  with  them,  almost  un¬ 
awares,  the  treasures  of  the  New  World 
and  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England. 
During  great  jiart  of  her  reign,  and  in 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  her  own  safety  and 
the  e.vistence  of  the  kingdom  depended 
on  its  naval  power,  and  in  Drake,  Haw- 
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kins,  and  Frobisher,  EHzabotli  had  the 
best  seamen  in  the  world.  Yet  nothing 
was  done  to  support  the  fleet.  The  navy 
did  not  exist  as  a  profession.  The  entire 
force  of  the  Queen’s  ships  in  1588  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  400  tons,  and 
of  only  thirty-eight  vessels,  including 
pinnaces,  carrying  the  Queen’s  flag.  The 
sailors  who  defeated  the  Armada  were 
famished  for  want  of  nations,  killed  by 
sour  beer,  which  the  Queen  compelled 
them  to  drink,  and  sent  to  sea  with  so 
little  ammunition  that  they  depended  to 
serve  their  guns  on  what  they  took  from 
the  enemy.  Even  after  the  victory,  the 
base  and  niggardly  conduct  of  the  Queen 
broke  the  hearts  of  her  captains,  and 
ruined  in  fortune  the  men  who  had 
equipped  and  commanded  the  fleet.  Not 
a  dollar  would  she  spend,  not  a  jewel 
would  she  part  with,  though  the  fate  of 
her  crown  and  kingdom  depended  on  the 
sacrifice. 

In  point  of  fact  not  one  of  these  things 
was  done  by  Eliz.abeth,  although  the  oj»- 
portunities  of  action  continually  forced 
themselves  upon  her.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
sults  were  actually  accomplished — but 
without  her  countenance,  and  perh.aps 
against  her  wishes.  That  which  indeed 
M'as  the  darling  object  of  her  heart  and 
of  her  policy  w’as  to  avoid  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  with  'Philip,  to  remain  at  least 
nominally  at  peace  with  Sp.ain,  and  to 
escape  the  charges  and  perils  of  open 
war,  even  though  private  war  was  inces¬ 
santly  carried  on  between  the  subjects  of 
the  two  Crowns.  In  this  peculiar  re¬ 
spect  the  policy  of  Philip  resembled  her 
own.  A  Spanish  expedition  with  a  ban¬ 
ner  blessed  by  the  Pope  landed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland — abandoned  and 
disavowed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  they 
were  surrounded,  captured,  and  executed, 
every  man  of  them,  as  pirates.  English 
volunteers  in  large  numbers  served  under 
Orange  in  the  Low  Countries  :  it  is  true, 
some  Catholic  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found  serving  on  the  other  side.  The 
crews  of  English  merchantmen  were  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
on  the  charge  of  introducing  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  into  Spain.  Drake 
swept  the  ocean,  pillaged  Lima  and 
Cartagena,  and  brought  home  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  an  empire  in  the  hold  of  a  smack. 
Every  species  of  clandestine  hostility 
was  earned  on  by  both  parties.  N  o  rc- 
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dress  was  ever  afforded,  though  often 
asked,  by  either  of  them.  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  remained  at  the 
Court  of  England  during  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod,  although  it  was  notorious  that  he 
was  the  centre  of  countless  plots,  some 
aimed  at  the  Queen’s  life.  Hie  llritish 
ambassador  sent  to  Madrid  had,  on  the 
contrary,  been  received  with  insult  and 
compelled  to  dejiart.  This  strange  situ¬ 
ation  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  peace  was 
in  name  preserved — peace  above  all  with 
Spain — and  Eliz.abeth  was  satisfied.  It 
was  not  until  the  Spanish  Armada  h.ad 
entered  the  Channel  that  war  could  be- 
said  to  be  declared.  A  sovereign  of  true 
detemiin.ation  and  energy  would  not 
have  endured  to  lead  a  life  of  practices 
and  fetches,  served  by  spies,  encompas.'^ed 
by  conspiracies,  when  a  single  bold  stroke 
would  have  shattered  the  spell  and  de¬ 
livered  her  from  bond.age.  According 
to  ]SIr.  Fronde,  Elizabeth  entirely  lacked 
that  energy  and  determination.  He  re¬ 
presents  her  as  vacillating  and  irresolute 
whenever  a  great  decision  was  to  be 
taken — credulous  when  a  lure  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  her  avarice  or  her  hopes  of  peace — 
covetous  whenever  it  was  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  her  ])rivate  hoards  of  jewels  and 
of  gold,  .and  reluctant  to  give  out  a  stiver 
of  this  accumulated  wealth  to  save  her 
soldiers  from  want,  or  to  enable  her  ser¬ 
vants  to  execute  her  orders,  which  they 
were  frequently  compelled  to  do  at  their 
own  cost.  The  only  virtue  jiopularly 
ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  wdiich  Mr. 
Froude  does  not  contest,  is  her  undaunted 
courage :  but  even  her  courage  arose 
rather  from  an  app.arent  insensibility  to 
danger  than  from  a  resolution  to  meet  it. 
When  danger  arrived  all  was  confusion 
and  hesitation.  Nothing  was  done  to¬ 
day  that  could  be  doneto-morrow'.  And 
we  are  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
amazing  good  fortune  which  dissipated 
so  many  conspiracies  and  perils,  than  at 
her  own  dauntless  braverv  in  face  of 
them.  To  this  quality  Mr.  Vroude  adds 
others  with  which  Elizabeth  has  not  be¬ 
fore  been  credited.  lie  ascribes  to  her 
“  a  constant  personal  desire  for  modera¬ 
tion  and  forbe.arance” — a.spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  foreign  alike  to  her  age  and  her 
position — a  readiness  to  forget  injuries 
and  “lack  of  gall” — and  a  determination 
to  “  make  men  loyal  in  spite  of  themselves 
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by  persistently  trusting  them.”  We 
shall  h.ave  occasion  to  discuss  some  of 
the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Froude  of 
these  mild  and  gentle  qualities  ;  but  for 
the  present  we  can  only  say  that  we 
have  failed  to  discover  them  in  any  {)as- 
sage  of  her  life.  In  another  place  he  has 
more  accurately  described  her,  when  he 
says,  “  she  talked  of  mercy,  and  she  made 
violence  inevitable.” 

One  of  her  peculiarities  was  her  eager- 
nc.ss  to  shift  upon  others  the  blame 
which  properly  attached  to  her  own  mis¬ 
takes.  Mr.  Froude  stretches  a  point  to 
assimilate  this  artifice  to  the  non-respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  sovereign  under  a  limited 
constitution.  “  The  principle,”  he  says, 
is  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  it  was  latent  before  it  was 
avowed  ;  and  Elizabeth,  anticipating 
awkwardly  the  authorized  thcHjry  of  a 
later  ago,  permitted  measures  to  be  taken 
which  the  safety  of  the  State  rendered 
necessary,  which  at  the  same  time  she 
declared  loudly,  and  often  without  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  not  to  be  her  own.”  We  can 
admit  of  no  such  plea  of  incompetence  in 
favor  of  Elizabeth.  If  ever  there  was  a 
sovereign  whose  will  was  law  paramount, 
and  who  tre.ated  with  scorn  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  direct  or  control  it,  she  was 
that  sovereign  ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
exonerate  her,  at  the  expense  of  her 
Ministers,  we  should  commit  the  supreme 
injustice  of  holding  them  responsible  for 
measures  they  opposed  but  were  unable 
to  resist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tudors 
was  not  that  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
but  of  implicit  obedience  :  and  no  states¬ 
man  would  have  served  Elizabeth  long, 
or  lived  long  to  serve  her,  who  presumed 
to  thwart  her  will,  or  even  to  resist  her 
ever-varying  caprices.  On  these  terms 
alone,  Cecil  and  Walsingham  held  office; 
and  they  knew  it.  But  if  the  Queen  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  and 
errors  committed  in  her  name,  so  also 
she  is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  praise 
than  Mr.  Froude  is  disposed  to  award  to 
her  successes.  If  she  had  been  no  more 
than  the  prevaricating  hypocrite  whom 
he  describes,  those  successes  would  have 
been  impossible,  for  she  would  present 
the  incredible  example  of  a  woman,  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  most  odious  and  eon- 
temptible  qualities,  who  reigned  never¬ 
theless  for  half  a  century,  to  be  enshrin¬ 
ed  in  the  grateful  memory  of  her  people 


and  feared  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  agree  therefore  rather  with  the 
larger  view  of  her  character  taken  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal  when  ho  said,  ‘Yet  surely  she  was  a 
great  woman.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  who 
exercised  a  power,  Vhich  was  seemingly 
absolute,  but  which  in  fact  depended  for 
support  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
subjects,  she  was  by  far  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous.  It  was  not  by  looking  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  measures  which  Elizabeth  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  by  looking  at  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  her  government,  that  those  who 
followed  her  were  likely  to  learn  the  art 
of  managing  intractable  subjects.  Firm, 
haughty — sometimes  cruel  and  unjust  in 
her  proceedings  towards  individuals  and 
towards  sm.all  parlies— she  avoided  with 
care,  or  retracted  with  speed,  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  seemed  likely  to  alienate  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.”  With  that 
fine  instinct  of  the  national  will  and  the 
national  interest  which  is  the  most  rare 
and  precious  quality  of  great  rulers  of 
men,  her  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
heart  of  England  ;  and  even  her  personal 
weaknesses  never  weakened  her  hold  on 
the  country. 

Mr.  Froude  takes  a  far  lower  view  of 
her  character ;  but  he  describes  in  the 
following  striking  passage  the  perils, 
w'hich  in  the  year  1580  surrounded  her 
throne : — 

“  Incurably  convinced  of  her  own  supreme 
intelligence  she  would  take  no  more  of  Cecil’s 
counsel  than  such  fragments  as  necessity  en¬ 
forced  upon  her,  and  these  fragments,  backed 
by  the  energy  of  a  splendid  nation,  carried 
England,  and  Elizabeth  with  it,  clear  at  last  of 
the  threatening  breakers.  The  calamities  of 
unpro.sperous  reigns  are  charged  upon  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  and  sovereigns  therefore,  it  is  but  just, 
should  be  credited  with  their  people’s  suc¬ 
cesses  ;  but  the  personal  contribution  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  the  final  victory  of  Protestantism,  was 
but  in  yielding  at  last  to  a  stream  which  she 
had  struggled  against  for  thirty  years.  She 
believed  in  kings,  and  she  possessed  skill  to 
hoodwink  kings  less  able  than  herself ;  but 
there  was  a  volcanic  energy  in  Europe,  as  she 
was  about  to  feel,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  di¬ 
plomacy,  passions  deep  as  the  hell  which  the 
Popes  mistook  for  heaven,  which  were  proof 
against  paltry  artifices,  and  could  be  encoun¬ 
tered  only  with  other  passions  preternatural 
as  themselves.  Philip  might  ‘loiter  in  the 
ford  ’  or  halt  upon  his  foot  of  lead.  The  V alois 
Princes  and  their  mother  might  play  with 
Huguenot  and  Papist,  and  fish  for  fortune  or 
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safety  in  the  troubled  waters ;  but  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Catholics  were  no  longer  to  be  trifled 
with. 

“  Acute  as  Cecil  was,  he  did  not  see  the  pre¬ 
cise  form  in  which  the  danger  was  approach¬ 
ing.  He  expecfed  political  coalitions;  he  had 
to  encounter  an  invisible  influence  stealing 
into  tbe  heart  of  the  realm;  a  pow'er  which, 
when  it  took  earthly  form,  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  pale  ascetics  armed  but  with  their 
breviaries,  yet  more  terrible  than  the  galleons 
of  Philip,  or  the  threatened  legions  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  England  was  considered  on 
the  continent  to  be  the  heart  of  heresy.  It 
was  in  England  that  French,  Flemings,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Italians.  Spaniards,  fugitives  tor  reli¬ 
gion,  found  home  and  shelter.  It  was  in 
England  that  the  patriot  armies  recruited 
themselves ;  and  the  English  Protestant  con¬ 
gregations  supplied  the  money  that  supported 
them.  So  long  as  England  was  unconquered, 
Uie  Reformation  was  felt  to  be  unconquerable, 
and  it  was  the  more  exasperating  because  the 
English  Catholics  believed  that,  had  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  smallest  practical  .assistance  at 
Elizabeth’s  accession,  they  could  have  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  remain  in  the  Roman  commu¬ 
nion.  Every  year  that  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  had  made  recovery  more  difficult.  Of  the 
Catholic  nobles  some  were  dead,  some  were 
landless  fugitives.  The  creed  survived  as  a 
tradition,  but  the  exereise  of  it  was  dying  out. 
The  more  impetuous  of  the  priests  had  gone 
abroad.  Many  had  conformed ;  many  had 
adhered  to  the  faith,  and  said  mass  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Government  in  private 
houses.  But  they  were  dropping  off,  and  the 
vacancies  were  not  replenished.  The  old  cere¬ 
monial  was  not  yet  forgotten,  but  was  more 
and  more  faintly  remembered.  The  longer 
the  invasion  w'as  delayed  the  fainter  the  sup¬ 
port  which  could  be  looked  for  in  England 
itself,  and  the  refugees,  sick  of  pleading  with 
Philip,  had  appealed  with  more  success  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Church.  A  new  and  passionate 
impulse  had  been  given  to  the  Catliolic  creed 
by  St.  Teresa  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Car¬ 
melite  and  Jesuit  orders  liad  revived  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fervor  of  ancient  Christendom, 
and  personal  and  family  ambition  came  to  the 
help  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  Guises,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Catholic  aristocracy, 
intended,  if  the  house  of  Valois  failed,  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  heretic  Bourbons. 
The  Guises’  chance  of  success  w’ould  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  a  hundred-fold  if  they  could  revolution¬ 
ize  England  in  the  interests  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
while  the  singular  fortune  of  that  world-famed 
lady,  her  wild  story,  her  exile,  her  imprison¬ 
ment,  her  constancy  to  the  faith  of  which  she 
was  the  supposed  martyr,  set  on  fire  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  half  the  youths  in  Europe. 
Philip  it  seemed  would  do  nothing  till  the 
ground  had  first  been  broken  by  others. 
Well,  then,  others  shouli  break  it.  The  refu¬ 


gees  at  Rheims  were  in  the  closest  intercourse 
with  Guise.  Sanders  and  many  others  of 
them  were  forever  on  the  road  between 
Bru.ssels,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  the  Vatican.  A 
beginning  had  been  made  in  Scotland.  It  had 
failed,  but  it  could  be  attempted  again,  and 
the  secret  Catholic  correspondence  of  the  time 
reveals  henceforward  a  connected  andorgau- 
ized  scheme,  in  which  many  different  constit¬ 
uents  were  part  of  a  single  movement,  the 
last  issue  of  which  was  to  be  the  entrance  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  into  England  over  the 
Scotch  Border.”  (Vol.  v.  pp.  IG7-9.) 

The  triple  attack  thus  directed  .'irrainst 
her  was  marked  by  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  Guises  to  secure  their  ascend.ancy 
in  Scotland  over  the  mind  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  James,  in  which  they  were  marvel¬ 
lously  served  l>v  the  influence  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  Esrae  d’Aubigny,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leno.x,  which  cost  the  Ueijent 
Morton  liis  life ;  by  an  incursion  of  Po¬ 
pish  priests  and  Spani.sh  and  Italian  ad¬ 
venturers  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and 
by  a  systematic  attempt  of  the  Jesuits 
to  reconquer  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

No  English  historian  has  written  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  in  a  more  kindly 
and  sympathizing  spirit  than  Mr.  Fronde. 
He  evidently  likes  that  country  and  loves 
its  warm-hearted  inhabit.ants.  Accord¬ 
ingly  many  of  his  most  glowing  jiages 
are  devoted  to  the  wrongs  of  that  unhap¬ 
py  people,  and  he  denounces  them  with 
a  severity  he  does  not  always  inflict  on 
deeds  of  bloodshed.  In  1575  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  reluctantly  engaged  in  the 
harassing  and  cruel  work  of  crushing 
Irish  disturbances.  lie  did  his  task  with 
the  same  species  of  unrelenting  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  life  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
our  own  days  by  French  commanders 
against  the  tribes  of  Kabylia,  and  may 
have  been  shown  against  insurgent  Se¬ 
poys  or  New-Zeal.and  savages — a  detest¬ 
able  service  detestably  performed,  which 
leads  men  to  forget  that  their  enemies 
are  their  fellow-creatures.  One  scene  of 
this  fearful  w’arfare  we  must  extract,  for 
it  is  a  masterpiece  of  tragic  narrative : — 

“  On  the  const  of  Antrim,  not  far  from  the 
Giant’s’  Causeway,  lies  the  singular  Island  of 
Ratlilin.  It  is  formed  of  basaltic  rock,  en¬ 
circled  with  precipices,  and  is  accessible  only 
at  a  single  spot  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres,  of  which  a  thousand  are  sheltered 
and  capable  of  cultivation,  the  rest  being 
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heather  and  rock.  The  approach  is  at  all 
limes  dangerous;  the  tide  sets  fiercely 
through  the  strait  which  divides  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  and  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  west,  the  Atlantic  swell  renders  it 
impo&eiblo  to  land.  The  situation  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  had  thus  long  marked 
Rathlin  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Scotch  or 
Irish  fugitives,  and  besides  its  natural  strength 
it  was  respected  as  a  sanctuary,  having  been 
the  abode  at  one  time  of  St.  Columba.  A  ma.sa 
of  broken  ma.«onry  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
sea,  is  a  remnant  of  the  castle  in  which 
Robert  Bruce  watched  the  leap  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  sp'der.  To  this  island,  when  Essex  en¬ 
tered  Antrim,  Macconuell  and  the  other  Sects 
had  sent  their  wives  and  children,  their  aged, 
and  tlieir  sick  for  safety.  On  his  way  through 
Carrickfergus,  when  returning  to  Dublin,  the 
Earl  ascertained  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
brought  back  to  their  homes.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  English  garrison  (it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  mention  the  name  either  of  him  or  of 
any  man  concerned  in  what  ensued)  was 
John  Norris,  Lord  Norris's  second  son,  so  fa¬ 
mous  aflerwanls  in  the  Low  Countries,  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Norris  executed  for  adultery 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  Three  small  frigates 
were  in  the  harbor.  The  summer  liad  been 
dry,  hot,  and  windless.  The  sea  was  smooth ; 
there  was  a  light  and  favorable  air  from  the 
east;  and  E.«8ex  directed  Norris  to  take  a 
company  of  soldiers  with  him,  cross  over  and 
kill  whatever  ho  could  find.  The  run  up  the 
Antrim  coa.'t  was  rapidly  and  quietly  accom- 

Elished.  Before  an  alarm  could  be  given  the 
Ingliyh  had  landed,  close  to  tl»e  ruins  of  the 
church  which  Ix'ars  St.  Columba’s  name. 
Bruce’s  castle  was  then  standing,  and  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  score  or  two  of  Scots,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  women.  But  Norris  had 
brought  cannon  with  him.  Tlie  weak  de¬ 
fences  were  speedily  destroyed,  and  after  a 
fierce  assault,  in  which  several  of  the  garrison 
were  killed,  the  chief  who  was  in  command 
offered  to  surrender,  if  he  and  his  people  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  The  conditions 
were  rejected ;  the  Scots  yielded  at  discre¬ 
tion,  and  every  living  creature  in  the  place 
except  the  chief  and  his  family,  who  were 
probably  reserved  for  ransom,  was  immediate¬ 
ly  put  to  the  sword.  Two  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  castle.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  several  hundred  more,  chiefly  mothers 
and  their  little  ones,  were  hidden  in  the  caves 
about  the  shore.  There  was  no  remorse,  not 
even  the  faintest  shadow  of  perception  that 
the  occasion  called  for  it.  They  were  hunt¬ 
ed  out  as  if  they  had  been  seals  or  otters,  and 
all  destroyed.  Surleyboy  and  the  other 
chiefs,  Essex  coolly  wrote,  had  sent  their 
wives  and  children  into  tlie  island,  ‘  which 
be  all  taken  and  executed  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred.’  Surleyboy  himself,  he  continu¬ 
ed,  ‘  stood  upon  the  mainland  of  the  Glynnes 


and  saw  the  taking  of  the  island,  and  was 
likely  to  have  run  mad  for  sorrow,  tearing 
and  tormenting  himself,  and  saying  that  he 
there  lost  all  that  ever  he  had.’ 

“  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this 
horrible  story  is  increa.sed  by  the  composure 
with  which  even  the  news  of  it  wa.s  received. 
‘  Yellow-haired  Charley  ’  might  tear  himself 
for  ‘  his  pretty  little  ones  and  their  dam,’  but 
in  Ireland  itself  the  massacre  was  not  speeially 
distingiaished  in  the  general  system  of  atro¬ 
city.  Essex  described  it  himself  as  one  of 
the  exploits  with  which  he  was  most  satis¬ 
fied,  and  E'izabeth  in  answer  to  his  letters 
bade  him  tell  John  Norris,  ‘  the  executioner 
of  his  well-designed  enterprise,  that  she  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  his  services.’  But  though 
passed  over  and  unheeded  at  the  time,  and 
lying  buried  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
bloody  stain  comes  back  to  light  again,  not 
in  myth  and  legend,  but  in  the  original  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nobleman  by  whose  command 
the  deed  was  done ;  and  when  the  history  of 
England’s  dealings  w'ith  Ireland  settles  at  last 
into  its  final  shape,  that  hunt  among  the  caves 
at  Rathlin  will  not  be  forgotten.”  (Vol.  xi. 
pp.  184-6.)* 

There  is  a  ring  of  hatred  in  these  last 
words  which  makes  us  wish  they  had 
not  been  written.  For  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  it  is  far  more  to  be  desired  that 
such  deeds  as  “  the  hunt  among  the  caves 
at  Rathlin  ”  should  be  forgotten.  If 
blood  is  to  call  for  blood,  who  is  to  sum 
up  the  dreadful  account?  On  which  side 
would  the  balance  lie  ?  We  care  not  to 
inquire.  Hut  certainly,  in  Mr.  Fronde’s 
own  pages,  the  most  active  and  treacher¬ 
ous  agent  of  Irish  strife  are  the  Irish 
chieftains  themselves.  A  Desmond  and 
a  Geraldine  were  enemies  as  fierce  as 
ever  Saxon  and  Celt;  .and  in  justice  to 
the  Government  of  Ireland  byKlizabeth 
during  this  part  of  her  reign,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  after  the  deliberate 
invasion  of  the  country  by  Sanders  had 
been  defeated  in  Smerwick  Bay,  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  crushed,  and  the  country  en¬ 
joyed  comparative  peace  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Sir  John  Parrot  for  many 

*  The  only  atithority  for  this  touching  story  is 
to  be  found  in  Essex’s  own  despatches  to  Wal- 
singham  and  to  the  Queen — the  latter  in  the 
Carew  Papers.  They  are  written  in  a  dry  sol- 
dier-Iike  manner,  with  entire  unoousciou8oes.s 
that  anything  more  had  happened  than  tlie  usual 
fate  of  a  place  taken  by  a.s.sault.  The  graphic 
skill  of  the  historian  has  given  to  these  dead  bones 
life,  and  added  one  more  pang  to  the  sorrows  ol 
Ireland. 
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years.  In  the  following  passage  Mr. 
Froude  does  justice  to  the  , conquerors 
and  to  the  conquered  : — 

“  So  ended  &  rebellion  which  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  English  had  sufficed  to  suppress,  though 
three-quariers  of  Ireland  had  been  heart  and 
soul  concerned  in  it,  and  though  the  Irish 
themselves  man  for  man  were  no  less  hardy 
and  brave  than  their  conquerors.  The  victory 
was  terribly  purchased.  The  entire  province 
of  Munster  was  utterly  depopulated.  Heca¬ 
tombs  of  helpless  creatures,  the  aged,  and  the 
sick,  and  the  blind,  the  young  itiother  and 
the  babe  at  the  breast,  had  fallen  under  the 
English  sword,  and  though  the  authentic  de¬ 
tails  of  the  struggle  have  been  forgotten,  the 
memory  of  a  vague  horror  remains  imprinted 
in  the  national  traditions. 

“  Had  no  Saxon  set  foot  on  Irish  shores, 
the  tale  of  slaugliter  would  have  been  as 
large  or  larger.  To  plunder  and  to  kill,  to 
massacre  families  of  enemies,  and  to  return 
to  their  dens  with  the  spoil,  while  bards  and 
harpers  celebrated  their  triumphs,  was  the 
one  occupation  held  in  honor  by  the  Celtic 
chiefs,  and  the  Irish  as  a  nation  only  began 
to  exist  when  English  rule  at  last  made  life 
and  property  secure.  But  England  still  pays 
the  penalty  in  the  hearts  of  an  alienated  race 
for  the  means  by  which  it  forced  them  into 
obedience.  Milliona  upon  millions  of  Celts 
have  been  enabled  to  exist,  who,  but  for 
England,  would  never  have  been  bom — but 
those  millions,  not  wholly  without  justice, 
trea-sure  up  the  bitter  memories  of  tlie  wrongs 
of  their  ancestors.’’  (VoL  v.  pp.  259,  2G0.) 

Afler  tliis  painful  contest  the  name  of 
Ireland  appears  no  more  in  this  history 
until  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada  were 
scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Sligo  and 
Connemara. 

We  now  ap[)roach  a  transaction  which 
raises  a  very  interesting  question  as  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  here  Mr.  Froude  takes  a 
view  opposed  to  that  of  some  of  the 
best  modern  authorities,  though  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  declarations  of  her  own 
agents.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
he  starts  from  the  position  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  in  religious  matters  essentially 
latitndinarian  and  tolerant  of  speculative 
differences  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
realm  were  obeyed.  Such,  he  thinks, 
was  her  spirit;  it  showed  that  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  minds 
which  theology  had  failed  to  calcine.” 
She  declared  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
that  “  in  spiritual  matters  she  believed  as 
they  did.”  Barring  the  supremacy  of  the 


Pope,  which  interfered  with  her  own, 
Mr.  Froude  conceives  that  her  sympa¬ 
thies  were  Catholic  rather  th.-in  Protest¬ 
ant.  Thus  he  affirms : — 

“  PHizabeth  boasted  with  justice  that  no  Ca¬ 
tholic  had  as  yet  suffered  in  England  for  his 
religious  opinions.  The  laws  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  services  were  technically  severe ;  but 
for  twenty  years  they  had  been  evaded  with 
the  frank  connivance  of  the  authorities.  The 
Queen  had  repressed  sternly  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  her  own  bishops.  Priests  of  the  old 
sort  were  still  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
England,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  say¬ 
ing  mass  in  private  houses,  while  justices  of 
the  peace  looked  away  or  were  present  them¬ 
selves.  Nuns  were  left  unmolested  under  the 
roofs  of  Catholic  ladies,  pursuing  their  own 
devotions  in  their  own  way,  and  were  denied 
nothing  but  a  publicity  of  worship  which 
might  have  provoked  a  riot.  Whatever  had 
been  the  Queen’s  motive,  she  had  refused  to 
let  the  succe.saion  be  determined,  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  could  look  forward  to  seeing  again  a 
sovereign  of  their  own  creed.  She  reejuired 
nothing  but  political  obedience  and  outward 
subm’ssion  to  the  law,  and  with  the  average 
Englishmen  of  native  growth  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  loyalty  was  an  article  of  fidth  which  the 
excommunication  had  failed  to  shake."  (Vol. 
V.  p.  306.) 

If  these  were  her  real  opinions,  she  ob¬ 
tained  but  little  credit  for  them  among 
the  Catholics  either  at  home  or  .abroad  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Froude  overhtoks  in 
this  passage  some  of  the  most  import.nnt 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  Pro¬ 
testant  uniformity  which  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  recorded.  It  was  a  frequent 
boast  of  the  Queen  and  of  Burghley 
(who  wrote  two  very  disingenuous 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  assertion) 
that  no  Catholic  had  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  in  her  reign  for  his  religious  faith, 
apart  from  political  disaffection.  This 
statement  has  been  repeated  by  Camden, 
and  in  our  owm  time  by  Southey  (“  Book 
of  the  Church,”  vol.  ii.  p.  285),  and  it  is 
accepted  by  Mr.  Froude.  Yet  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  substantially  untrue, 
and  we  oppose  to  these  assertions  the' 
weighty- argument  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who 
discusses  and  disposes  of  the  question.* 
Nor  is  the  plea  of  much  avail  even  if  it 
were  true :  to  persecute  from  religious 
zeal  is  a  misconception  of  the  law  of  6o<l 
and  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  ;  but  to  feign  religious  zeal  where 


*  Constitutional  History,  chap.  iu. 
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none  exists,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
and  arming  political  persecution  witli  re¬ 
ligious  pretences,  is  yet  more  odious  and 
criminal.  Yet  if  Elizabeth  were,  as  Mr. 
Froude  supposes,  cased  in  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  indifference  to  creeds  and  points  of 
faith,  this  would  be  her  real  offence. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  1562,  which 
imposed  on  all  the  Queen’s  subjects  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  subject,  in  the  event 
of  refusal,  to  the  pen.altie8  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  was  not  rigorously  enforced  for 
several  years.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  against 
the  Queen,  provoked  a  more  active  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Catholic.s,  and  the  Act  13 
Eliz.  cap.  2,  extended  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  to  any  person  reconciling 
.another  to  the  Roinisli  Church  or  con¬ 
cealing  such  offender.  To  hear  mass 
was  made  the  subject  of  inquisition,  and 
sometimes  punished  even  by  torture.  In 
1581  the  course  of  legislation  grew  more 
intolerant :  the  j)enalties  of  recus.ancy, 
thati8,of  absentingone’s  self  from  church, 
were  made  more  severe.  But  already, 
in  1577,  one  Mayne  was  hanged  at 
Launceston  without  any  charge  against 
him  except  his  religion,  and  there  are 
other  examples  of  direct  persecution.* 
The  State  Papers  are  full  of  warrants 
for  the  investigation  of  theological  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
in  the  inns  of  court,  at  the  universities, 
and  amongst  the  common  people. 

Such  M  as  the  stale  of  the  lau'  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  when,  in  1581, 
a  party  of  youthful  C.alholic  zealots, 
originally  trained  at  Oxford,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  itheims,  and 
professed  Jesuits,  formed  the  design  of  a 
spiritual  incursion  or  mission  into  the 
hot-bed  of  the  Reformation. 

It  deserves  observation  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  prefixed  to  the  narrative,  on 
which  he  is  noM’  about  to  enter  with  his 
wonted  fervor,  a  short  account  of  a 


*  Mr.  Froude,  alluding'  to  this  case,  states  that 
Cuthbert  Mayne  was  taken  with  copies  of  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Pius  about  him,  and  therefore  hanf^ed 
for  high  (reason.  To  which  he  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark: — ‘‘This,  and  similar  executions  are 
now  held  to  have  been  needleas  cruelties.  But 
were  a  Brahmin  to  bo  found  in  the  quarters  of  a 
Sepoy  regiment  scattering  incendiary  addresses 
from  Nana  Sahib,  he  wo::ld  be  hanged  also.” 
Does  this  illustration  imply  that  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  under  Elizabeth  in  1578  was 
as  the  state  of  India  in  the  mutiny  of  1857  7 


visit  m.ide  to  tlie  V.'itic.tn  by  two  other 
young  English  Jesuits,  Tyrrell  and  Bal- 
Lird,  towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  “  a  fit  introduction  to  the  invasion 
of  Parsons  and  Campian.”  Tyrrell  and 
Ballard  desired  to  learn  from  the  lips  of 
the  Pope  himself  whether  any  one  w  ho, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  attempted 
to  destroy  the  Queen  of  England,  should 
h.ave  for  the  fact  his  pardon.  They  saw 
I’ope  Gregory,  and,  if  Tyrrell’s  subse¬ 
quent  confession  (probably  given  inder 
torture)  is  to  be  believed,  the  Pope  as¬ 
sured  them  that,  as  for  the  taking  au'ay 
of  that  impious  Jezebel,  thd  act  would 
be  not  only  M-orthy  of  approval,  but  the 
doer  of  it  M'ould  deserve  canonization. 
Tyrrell  and  Ballard  lived  to  apply  these 
jtrecepts  and  to  suffer  for  them,  for  they 
were  implicated  in  the  Babington  con¬ 
spiracy  and  put  to  death  on  that  occa.sion. 

But,  as  >Ir.  Froude  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  the  “  fit  introduction  ”  took  place 
“y^Of/r  years  later  than  the  events  now  to 
be  detailed  :  ”  that  is  to  say,  that  u  here- 
as  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen 
was  org.anized  in  1586  by  Tyrrell  and 
Ballard,  who  were  Jesuits,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  then  Pope,  it  maybe  inferred 
that  other  Jesuits  who  came  to  England 
several  years  before  for  a  different  pur¬ 
pose,  were  really  intent  upon  the  same  de¬ 
sign,  or  in  other  word.«,  that  Campian  and 
Parsons  M’ereno  less  justly  executed  for 
high  treason  than  Tyrrell  and  Ballard. 
A  most  unusual  and  illogical  inference, 
which  begs  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

The  Catholic  priests  who  founded  the 
English  seminaries  of  Douay  andRheims 
ha^  been  persons  in  authority  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  ]VIary.  They  M’ere 
not  hastily  driven  out  by  her  successor, 
but,  alter  Leicester  became  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  it  assumed  a  more 
Protestant  character;  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  subscription  to  the  Articles 
M  as  exacted  from  them,  and  they  M’ith- 
drew  for  conscience’  sake  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Mr.  Froude  says,  “  They  preferred 
their  creed  to  their  country,”  as  if  that 
were  an  offence.  But  when  the  I*ilgrim 
Fathers  of  America  preferred  their  creed 
to  their  country,  it  was  held  to  be,  as  it 
is,  a  title  to  glory. 

Among  these  Fathers,  Edmund  Cam- 
j)ian  and  Robert  Parsons  found  a  con¬ 
genial  refuge.  They  were  young  men 
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of  singular  talent  and  ardent  faith,  with 
courage  to  encounter  deatli  in  the  cause 
of  their  Church  and  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  In  entering  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Jesus  they  dedicated  their  lives 
to  a  work  of  which  they  perfectly  knew 
the  cost.  If  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Loyola  were  to  live  up  to  their  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  wage  continual  w’ar  on  here¬ 
sy,  nowhere  more  than  in  England  had 
they  adversaries  to  encounter,  friends  to 
support,  and  a  cause  to  save.  The  con¬ 
version  of  England. .was  the  eager  object 
of  their  ambition  :  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  superior  of  the  Order,  aware 
of  the  certvn  destruction  which  awaited 
them,  would  allow  any  Jesuit  missiona¬ 
ries  at  all  to  be  sent  to  this  country. 
Yet  the  adl  of  the  Church  w.as  urgent, 
for  Mendoza  reports  to  Pliilip  in  1578, 
that  “  till  lately  there  werebut  few  priests 
left  in  England,  and  religion  was  dying 
out  for  want  of  teachers.”  These  young 
men,  disguised  as  laymen,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  bre.ach,  travelled  about, 
.administered  the  sacraments,  preached, 
and  accepted  martyrdom  with  cheerful 
fortitude  when  it  was  required  of  them. 
The  immediate  result  was  such  a  revival 
of  Catholic  zeal  as  had  not  been  wit¬ 
nessed  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
If,  as  Mr.  Froude  admits,  about  half 
the  population  of  England  was  at  this 
time  Catholic,  by  what  other  means  than 
by  such  missions  as  these  could  Catholics 
be  admitted  to  the  rites  of  their  Church  ? 
To  proscribe  an  entire  priesthood  was  a 
strange  mode  of  tolerating  a  creed.  It 
w’as  the  duty  of  the  Church  abroad  to 
supply  at  all  risks  ministers  to  this  de¬ 
serted  flock ;  and,  to  their  eternal  honor, 
men  have  never  been  wanting  to  tread  the 
fiery  path  of  duty,  when  they  conceive 
that  the  cause  they  have  in  hand  is  the 
cause  of  God.  Mr.  Froude  8.ay8  that 
these  ex-students  of  Oxford  were  “  s.atu- 
rated  with  sentimental  devotionalism,” 
that  “  the  poison  of  asps  was  under  their 
lips;”  and  that  “though  there  was  some¬ 
thing  lamblike  in  the  disposition  of  more 
than  one  of  them,  even  the  lamb,  when 
infected  by  theological  fanaticism,  se¬ 
cretes  a  virus  in  hb  teeth,  and  his  bite 
is  deridly  as  a  rattlesnake’s.”  These  met¬ 
aphorical  illustrations  (which  are  not 
in  good  taste)  only  prove  how  differently 
men  may  judge  of  human  motives  and 
actions.  We  have  as  little  sympathy  as 
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Mr.  Froude  with  the  Jesuits  or  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  when 
wc  are  told  that  these  priests  were  eager 
and  resolute  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  Church  and  their  or¬ 
der,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
souls  of  their  countrymen  from  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  mortal  error — when 
we  see  them  following,  not  figuratively, 
but  really,  iu  the  steps  of  their  Divine 
Master  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  rather  than  forego  one  tittle  of  the 
faith  they  professed,  we  feel  that  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  errors  or  delu¬ 
sions,  the  sincerity  of  their  lives  and  the 
heroism  of  their  deaths  might  at  least 
save  them  from  insult.  “  My  soul,”  said 
Campian  in  a  letter  still  preserved  in  our 
Records,  “is  iu  my  own  hands  ever.  Let 
such  as  you  send  take  count  of  this  al¬ 
ways  :  the  solaces  that  are  intermeddled 
with  the  miseries  are  so  great  that  they 
not  only  countervail  the  fear  of  what 
temporal  government  soever,  but  by  in¬ 
finite  sweetness  m.ake  all  worldly  pains 
seem  nothing.”  The  object  of  many  an 
action  may  be  mistaken  or  unworthy, 
yet  the  inward  impulse  of  the  soul— the 
spirit  of  self  sacrifice — the  passionate  de¬ 
sire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  seem 
to  dictate  th.at  action,  still  dignify  the 
life  of  man,  and  shed  an  imperishable 
glory  round  the  head  of  the  martyrs. 
Judged  by  hunnin  la>vs  alone,  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  laid  dowm  their  lives 
for  mankind  and  for  the  faith  which  was 
in  them  may  have  committed  treasons. 
Weighed  by  its  results,  the  sum  total  of 
human  action  is  often  very  small,  false, 
and  miser.able  ;  judged  by  the  lofty  spirit 
in  which  such  actions  may  be  undertak¬ 
en,  there  is,  even  in  the  worst  of  them, 
something  divine. 

But  it  IS  now  time  to  put  the  question, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  iis,  Mr.  Froude 
does  not  answer — Were  these  Catholic 
emissaries  guilty  of  any  crime  or  offence 
whatever,  beyond  ati  infraction  of  that 
monstrous  Statute  of  the  13  Elizabeth 
above  referred  to,  which  visited  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Rome  with  the  ])enalties 
of  high  treason,  and  virtually  drove  the 
priests  out  of  the  country  ?  Tliey  were 
tried,  however,  not  under  that  Statute, 
but  under  the  Statute  of  Treasons  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  charge  against 
Campian  and  fourteen  others  was  for 
having  conspired  to  deprive  the  Queen 
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of  her  style  and  dignity,  with  having  j 
come  to  England  to  seduce  her  subjects  ’ 
from  their  allegiance,  and  wdth  having  . 
attempted  to  induce  strangers  to  invade 
the  realm.  The  offence  charged  against 
them  was  therefore  purely  political ;  the 
acts  they  had  committed  were  purely 
religious  ;  and  because  they  were  falsely 
convicted  on  the  political  charge,  we  arc 
told  that  they  were  not  persecuted  for 
religion’s  sake.  Mr.  Froude  has  with 
]>erlect  candor  and  truth  stated  the  true 
object  of  Campian’s  mission  : — 

“  It  was  essential  that  the  mission  should 
bear  the  character  of  a  purely  religious  cru¬ 
sade,  that  those  who  became  martyrs  thould 
appear  as  martyrs  for  their  faith,  without  note 
or  taint  of  treason  on  them.  To  make  con¬ 
verts  would  be  entirely  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  intended  insurrection.  Enthu¬ 
siastic  Catholics  (and  converts  were  always 
enthusiastic)  could  be  relied  on  with  confi¬ 
dence  when  the  army  of  liberation  should 
appear.  Campian,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
keep  gtfietly  to  the  work  of  conversion,  not  to 
mix  himself  with  politics,  to  avoid  all  mention 
of  public  matters  in  his  letters  to  the  General, 
and  never  to  speak  against  the  Queen  except 
in  the  presence  of  persons  of  known  and  tried 
orthodoxy,”  (VoL  v.  p.  314.) 

His  conduct  in  England  was  answerable 
to  this  design.  lie  jircached,  he  argued 
on  matters  of  faith,  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  vouchsafed  to  him ;  he  sought 
to  confirm  the  weak — to  convert  the 
doubtfid.  His  success  was  considerable. 
Ills  “Ten  Ke.a8ons ”  threw  Oxford  and 
the  Catholic  world  into  enthusiasm. 
Popularity  attached  itself  to  this  mys¬ 
terious  apostle  of  Home.  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  w’as  anxiou.s,  after  his  arrest,  to  see 
him. 

“  Neither  the  Queen  nor  Leicester  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  brilliant  youth  who  had  flattered 
them  at  Oxford.  The  Earl  sent  for  him;  and 
being  introduced  into  a  private  room,  he  found 
him.self  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  herself. 
She  wished  to  give  him  a  chance  of  saving 
himself.  She  asked  whether  he  regarded  her 
as  his  lawful  sovereign.  The  relaxation  of 
the  Bull  allowed  him  to  say  that  he  did.  She 
n'kcd  whether  he  thought  that  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  could  lawfully  excommunicate  her,  A 
distinct  declaration  of  loyalty,  a  frank  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
I’ope,  were  all  that  was  required  of  him.  He 
would  not  make  either,  lie  said  that  he  was 
no  umpire  between  parties  so  fiir  above  him, 
he  could  not  decide  a  question  on  which  the 
learned  were  divided.  He  would  pay  her  Ma¬ 


jesty  what  was  hers,  but  he  must  pay  to  God 
what  was  God’s.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Tower  with  directions  that  he  should  be  kind¬ 
ly  treah'd ;  but  Burghley’s  determination  pre¬ 
vailed  over  Elizabeth’s  good-nature.”  (Vol. 

V.  p.  346.)* 

Elizabeth’s  good-nature,  however,  con¬ 
signed  him  six  days  afterwards  to  the 
rack  ;  and  when  the  rack  failed  to  ex¬ 
tort  a  confession  of  political  plots,  of 
which  we  have  just  been  told  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  needles  were  run  under 
the  nails  of  his  toes  and  fingers.  The 
wounds  were  visible  on  his  broken 
bleeding  corpse  after  his  death.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  and  his  contpanions 
were  arraigned.  Campian  was  unable 
to  raise  his  arm  to  plead,  for  it  was 
broken  at  the  joints.  A  verdiet  of  guilty 
followed,  and  as  the  Due  d’Alenjon  had 
just  returned  to  England  to  marry  the 
Queen,  “  it  was  considered  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  Jesuits  during  his  stay  in 
London  would  (juiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  country.”  Campian  was  tlie  first 
to  sutfer.  Criers  were  cmi»loyed  to 
bawl  in  his  dying  e.irs  that  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  about  to  die  was  not  re¬ 
ligion  but  treason,  lie  replied  in  his 
last  moments  on  the  scaffold,  “We  are 
come  here  to  die,  but  we  are  no  traitors. 

I  am  a  Catholic  man  and  a  prie.st.  In 
that  faith  I  have  lived.  In  that  faith  I 
mean  to  die.  If  you  consider  my  reli¬ 
gion  treason,  then  I  am  guilty.  Other 
treason  I  never  committed  any,  as  Cod 
is  my  judge.” 

A  bystander  exclaimed  —  and  Mr. 
Froude  s.ays  juatly — “  In  your  Catholi¬ 
cism  all  treason  is  contained !  ”  and  he 
further  adds : — 

“  The  mere  execution  of  these  Jesuits,  if 
political  executions  can  be  del’ended  at  all,  was 
as  justifiable  as  that  of  the  meanest  villain  or 
wildest  enthusiast  who  ever  died  upon  the 
BuaflTold.  Treason  is  a  crime  for  which  per- 

*  Campian’s  singularly  elegant  and  interesting 
“History  of  Ireland,”  written  in  1571,  was  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Leicester  as  High  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  lie  refers  particularly  to  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  his  patron.  “  How  often  at  Oxford, 
how  often  at  the  Court,  how  at  liycot,  how  at 
Windsor,  how  by  letter,  how  by  reports,  you  have 
not  ceased  to  furnish  with  advice  and  to  counte¬ 
nance  with  authority,  the  hopie  and  expectation  of 
mo  a  single  student.”  Campian  was  therefore 
well  known  to  Leicester  and  doubtless  to  the 
■  Queen. 
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Bonal  virtue  U  neither  protection  nor  excuse. 
To  plead  in  condemnation  of  severity,  either 
the  general  innocence  or  the  saintly  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  sufferers,  is  beside  the  issue ;  and 
if  it  be  lawful  iu  defence  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence  to  kill  open  enemies  in  war,  it  is  more 
lawful  to  execute  the  secret  conspirator  who 
is  teaching  doctrines,  in  the  name  of  God, 
which  are  certain  to  be  fatal  to  it"  (VoL  v. 
p.  3G0.J 

But  if  the  religion  of  these  priests  was 
not  held  to  be  a  crime  meriting  death, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  they 
deserved  to  be  regarded  as  “secret 
conspirators”  at  all.  All  the  spies  of 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  backed  by 
all  the  terrors  of  the  torture-room  in  the 
Tower,  had  failed  to  bring  home  to  them 
one  single  action  more  reprehensible 
than  their  defence  of  the  tenets  of  their 
Church.  Mr.  Ilallam,  who  reviews  the 
case  with  his  wonted  impartiality,  de¬ 
clares  that  “  nothing  I  have  read  affords 
the  slightest  proof  of  Campian’s  concern 
iu  treasonable  practices,  though  his  con¬ 
nections  as  a  Je.suit  render  it  by  no  moans 
unlikely.”  But  are  men  to  be  tortured 
and  put  to  death  because  suspicion  at¬ 
taches  to  their  order  and  their  creed  ?  or 
is  it  any  justification  of  this  judicial 
murder  that  Philip  was  intriguing  against 
the  Queen ;  that  the  last  Pope  had  de¬ 
posed  her  by  a  powerless  Bull;  that  the 
Guises  had  recovered  their  influence  in 
Scotland,  and  sent  Morton  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  ;  or  that  the  Due  d’Alen9on  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  Elizabeth  a  false  promise  of 
her  hand?  We  have  entered  in  some 
detail  upon  the  particulars  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  case,  because  it  is  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  this 
history.  To  argue,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Froude,  that  “it  is  more  lawful  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  secret  conspirator  who  is  teach¬ 
ing  doctrines  fatal  to  national  indepen¬ 
dence  th.an  it  is  to  kill  open  enemies  in 
war,”  is  to  subvert  the  very  foundations 
of  law  and  justice.  Nay,  that  is  the 
very  doctrine  by  which  the  Inquisition 
attempted  to  justifv  its  most  abominable 
crime.s,  and  by  which  every  act  of  law¬ 
less  tyranny  committed  iu  the  world 
might  be  defended.  The  facts,  as  relat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Froude,  appear  to  us  to  dis¬ 
pose  couclusively  of  the  monstrous  pre¬ 
tension  that  Catholics  under  Elizabeth 
did  not  suffer  for  their  creed,  but  for 
their  political  crimes.  The  truth  is  that 


under  her  reign  about  200  Catholics 
were  put  to  death ;  fifteen  for  denying 
the  Queen’s  supremacy,  126  for  exercis¬ 
ing  their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  being 
reconciled  to  the  Romish  Church. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  scenes 
of  bigotry  and  bloodshed  to  the  matri¬ 
monial  adventures  of  the  Queen  with 
the  Due  d’Alen^ou.  The  farce  comes 
after  the  tragedy,  and  the  humors  of 
Elizabeth  are  related  by  Mr.  Froude 
with  great  spirit  and  hilarity.  The  time 
was  passed  w’hen  it  could  be  hoped  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  would  secure 
the  succession  by  giving  a  direct  heir  to 
the  English  throne.  A  union  between  a 
Princess  of  forty-six  and  a  Catholic 
Prince  young  enough  to  have  been  her 
son  was  odious  and  offensive  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Alen^on  himself  was  “  a  small, 
brown  creature,  deeply  pock-marked, 
with  a  large  head,  a  knobbed  nose,  and 
a  hoarse  croaking  voice,  but  whether  in 
contradiction,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
she  professed  to  be  enchanted  with  him.” 
She  called  him  her  “  frog  ” — a  frog- 
prince  beneath  whose  hideousness  lay 
enchanted,  visible  only  to  a  lover’s  eye, 
a  form  of  preternatural  beauty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Elizabeth’s 
real  intentions,  and  we  believe  she  al- 
w'ays  intended  to  make  a  dupe  of  him, 
the  project  of  this  marriage  suited  her 
political  convenience.  In  spite  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  Catherine  do  Medicis,  and  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  Henry  III.,  she  had  contnved 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Court 
of  France.  Common  enemies  made 
them  friends.  The  Guises  and  Philip  II. 
were  dreaded  and  detested  alike  at 
Greenwich  and  at  Blois.  The  fixed  po¬ 
licy  of  Elizabeth  was  to  play  off  the 
French  against  the  Spaniards,  and,  if 
possible,  to  engage  them  in  war  w’ith 
each  other,  without  herself  taking  part 
in  it.  The  vision  of  a  marriage  with 
herself  was  the  lure  she  used,  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success,  for  this  puqiose.  Henry 
HI.  had  refused  to  give  active  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  insurgents  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  Alen^on,  hoping  to  turn 
the  Netherlands  into  a  kingdom  for  him¬ 
self,  or  to  annex  them  to  France  if  he 
succeeded  his  brother,  proposed  to  assist 
Or.ange  for  two  months  with  12,000  men, 
at  his  own  charge.  The  expedition  was 
one  of  the  strange  volunteer  enterprises 
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of  the  time — ^but  stranger  still,  Elizabeth 
privately  sent  word  to  Alen9on  that  she 
would  in  a  sort  consent  to  his  enterprise 
and  concur  in  it,  if  he  would  act  with 
herself  and  under  her  direction.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  trace  the  innumera¬ 
ble  w’indings  of  these  intrigues,  in  which 
the  Queen  betrayed  every  one  in  turn ; 
but  she  had  thus  made  herself  a  ])artner 
in  Alen9on’8  speculations,  to  an  extent 
which  eventually  cost  her  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  marriage  treaty  with 
which  she  flattered  his  vanity  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  was  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  keep  him  in  her  power.  In 
November,  1581 — 

“  Alen9'in  was  again  in  England  without 
the  knowledge  and  against  the  wishes  of  his 
brother,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  made  in¬ 
creasingly  ridiculous.  He  slipped  across  in 
disguise  from  Dieppe.  An  escort  waited  for 
him  at  Uye,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  he  appeared  in  London.  The  enchanfed 
frog  of  the  fairy  tale  was  present  in  ail  its 
hideousness,  and  the  lovely  lady  was  to 
decide  if  she  would  consent  to  be  his  bride. 
Walsingham,  who  detested  the  whole  business’, 
concluded  now,  like  Burghley,  that  having 
gone  so  far  she  must  carry  it  to  the  end. 
He  praised  Monsieur  to  the  Queen.  He  said 
that  he  had  an  excellent  understanding;  his 
ugly  face  wa.s  the  w’orst  part  of  him.  ‘  Then, 
thou  knave,’  she  said,  ‘  why  hast  thou  so 
many  times  said  ill  of  him?  Thou  art  as 
changeable  as  a  weathercock.’  The  analogy 
suited  better  with  herself.  On  his  first 
arrival  little  seems  ta  have  been  said  about 
the  marriage^  the  Queen  trying  to  lay  him 
under  obligations  to  her  in  other  ways,  which 
could  not  be  spoken  of  in  treaties.  lie  was 
heir  to  the  French  crown.  The  Guises  and 
the  enemies  of  religion  interfered  with  his 
legitimate  influence  and  threatened  to  ob¬ 
struct  his  succession.  If  he  would  maintain 
the  edicts,  ‘  her  Highness  promised  all  her 
power  to  support  him  and  impugn  his  con¬ 
traries.’  He  had  ‘  taken  on  him  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Low  Countries.’  ‘Her  Majesty 
would  aid  and  succor  him  as  far  as  she  might 
with  the  contributions  of  her  realm  and  peo¬ 
ple.’  But  if  this  would  satisfy  Alen9on  it 
would  not  satisfy  France.  Since  the  Duke 
had  chosen  to  come  to  England,  the  French 
Government  ilesired  to  be  informed  of  the 
probable  results  of  his  visit,  and  tliree  weeks 
after  his  arrival  Mauvissiere  waited  on  the 
Queen  to  learn  what  he  might  write  to  his 
mask'r. 

“  It  was  the  22d  of  November,  She  had 
settled  for  the  winter  at  Greenwich.  She 
was  taking  her  morning  walk  in  the  gallery 
with  Alen9on  at  her  side,  and  Leicester  and 


WaLsingham  behind,  when  Mauvissiere  was 
introduced.  Ho  put  his  question  with  a 
Frcncliman’s  politeness.  ‘Write  this  to  your 
master,’  she  answered :  ‘  the  Duke  will  be 
my  husband.’  With  a  sudden  impulse  she 
turned  upon  Monsieur,  kissed  his  brown  lips, 
took  a  ring  fr’)m  her  finger  and  placed  it  her¬ 
self  on  his  hand.  She  sent  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  household  and  presented 
Monsieur  to  them  as  their  future  master. 
She  despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  Burghley, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout. 
He  drew  a  long  breath  of  8.iti.sfied  relief. 
‘Blessed  be  Go«l,’  he  exclaimed;  ‘her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  done  her  part;  the  realm  must  com¬ 
plete  the  rest.’  Letters  were  sent  out  to 
summon  Parliament  immediately.  Couriers 
flew  to  Paris  with  the  news,  at.d  for  a  few 
days  every  one  believed  that  the  subject  of 
such  weary  negotiations  was  settled  at  last 
“  But  Burghley  and  all  others  were  once 
more  deceived.  Not  only  was  nothing  set¬ 
tled,  but  Elizabeth  neither  meant  anything  to 
be  settled  nor  even  believed  at  the  time  that 
she  meant  it,  Hatton,  her  ‘sheep,’  as  Men¬ 
doza  ascertained,  came  to  her  afterwards  with 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks:  well  as  he 
knew  her,  the  gift  of  the  ring  had  frightened 
him,  and  he  bleated  about  tlie  grief  of  her 
people.  Leicester  a^ked  her  sarcastically 
whether  they  were  to  consider  her  as  be¬ 
trothed.  She  assured  them  both  tenderly 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  She  meant 
to  demand  concessions  to  which  the  French 
King  would  not  consent.  Leicester  thought 
fhe  had  gone  dangerously  far.  Hatton  a.sked 
how  she  would  extricate  herself  if  the  King 
did  consent.  ‘  With  word>,’  she  answered, 

‘  the  coin  most  current  with  the  French :  when 
the  field  is  large  and  the  soldier-s  cowards 
there  are  always  means  of  creeping  out’  ” 
(V'ol.  T.  pp.  445-7.) 

Having  gone  thus  far,  the  ne.xt  thing 
was  to  get  rid  of  so  importunate  a  lover. 

“  But  how  to  shake  off  Alen9on  ?  The 
Queen  had  brought  him  over,  and  now  both 
with  herself  and  the  Council  the  first  object 
was  to  rid  the  realm  of  him.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  him,  that  his  honor  was  suffering 
through  Parma’s  conquests,  that  the  marriage 
at  all  events  could  not  take  place  immediately, 
anil  that  his  presence  was  required  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  The  Queen  promised  him  unlimited 
supplies  of  money,  a  promise  however  which, 
if  Simier  was  to  be  believed,  she  hoped  to  es¬ 
cape  from  keeping.  In  public  she  affected  the 
deepest  sorrow  at  the  Duke’s  compelled  de¬ 
parture.  In  private  she  danced  for  joy  at  the 
thought  that  she  would  see  him  no  more. 
Struggling  and  complaining,  the  victim  of  her 
caprices  submitted  to  be  pushed  along.  He 
said  it  was  but  too  clear  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  and  that  his  own  devotion  deserved  a 
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better  return.  She  swore  that  her  desire 
that  he  should  go  rose  only  from  her  anxiety 
for  his  welfare.  He  8.iid  he  could  not  go. 
He  had  her  word,  her  letter,  and  her  ring, 
and  he  would  not  leave  her  till  she  was  his 
wife  She  set  Cecil  upon  him,  who  for  very 
shame  was  as  earnest  for  his  departure  as 
herself.  She  availed  herself  of  the  Spanish 
leaning.^  of  the  Council.  She  thought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Simier,  of  declaring  publidy  that  she 
was  going  over  to  the  Spanish  side  in  the 
hope  that  Alen9on  wouM  be  recalled  at  once 
by  the  hVench  Court.  He  wa.s  told  that  he 
had  better  go  before  the  1st  of  January  or  he 
wouhl  have  to  make  a  New  Year’s  present  to 
the  Queen.  Anything  to  be  quit  of  him. 
That  was  the  necessity  of  the  present  hour; 
the  next  might  care  for  itself. 

“Her  changes  had  been  so  many  and  so 
violent  that  Burghley  once  more  asked  her  if 
she  was  really  and  finally  decided.  She  said 
she  would  not  be  Alen^on’s  wife  to  be  em¬ 
press  of  the  univer.se.  If  this  was  true,  the 
longer  he  remained  the  greaU-r  the  danger; 
and  Burghley  again  urged  liim  to  be  gone. 
He  said  he  had  only  meddled  with  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  hope  of  marrying  the  Queen; 
if  she  would  not  have  him,  he  would  concern 
himst'lf  no  further  with  them  ;  he  would  com¬ 
plain  to  every  prince  in  Christendom  of  the 
wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  and  his  brother 
would  see  him  avenged.  Burghley  could 
revail  nothing.  The  Queen  took  him  in 
and  herself.  She  said  she  could  not  marry 
a  Catholic.  He  swore  he  loved  her  so  that  he 
would  turn  Protestant  for  her  sake.  She 
told  him  she  could  not  conquer  her  disincli¬ 
nation  ;  she  was  sorry,  but  such  was  the  fact. 
Might  she  not  be  a  friend  and  s'ster  to  him  ? 
In  a  tumult  of  agitation  he  declared  that  he 
had  suffered  anguish  from  his  passion  for  her. 
He  had  dared  the  ill  opinion  of  all  the  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Europe.  He  had  run  a  thousand 
risks  for  her,  and  sooner  than  leave  England 
without  her,  he  would  rather  they  both 
perished. 

“  The  Queen,  agitated  or  professing  to  be 
agitated  in  turn,  exclaimed  ‘  that  he  must  not 
threaten  a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  king¬ 
dom  ;  passion  not  reason  spoke  in  him,’  she 
said,  ‘or  she  would  think  him  mad.  She 
begged  him  not  to  use  such  dreadful  words  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,  Madame,’  croaked  the  poor 
Prince,  ‘you  mistake;  I  meant  no  hurt  to 
your  blessed  person.  I  meant  only  that  I 
wortld  sooner  be  cut  in  pieces  than  not 
marry  you  and  so  be  laughed  at  by  the  world.’ 

“  With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears. 
The  Queen  gave  him  her  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with,  and  in  this  charming 
situation  the  curtain  drops  over  the  scene.” 
(VoL  V.  pp.  449-51.) 

Yet  this  was  not  all. 

“  Alternately  worried  and  cajoled,  the  un¬ 


fortunate  Prince  at  last  consented  to  go,  on 
condition  that  the  Queen  would  so  far  com¬ 
promise  herself  as  to  give  him  money  to  pay 
an  army  of  Germans;  that  Leicester  and 
Howard  should  accompany  him  to  Holland, 
and  that  he  might  look  forward  to  returning 
in  a  few  months  to  claim  her  hand.  Words 
cost  her  nothing.  She  promised  faithfully  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed. 
To  part  with  money  was  a  hard  trial,  but  she 
dared  not  refuse.  She  gave  him  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  with  bills  for  twenty  thousand 
more;  the  bills,  however,  were  not  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  cashed,  and  she  left  hersedf  time  to 
cancel  them  if  she  altered  her  mind. 

“  She  accompanied  him  to  Canterbury,  lav¬ 
ishing  freely,  as  he  was  really  going,  her 
oaths  and  protestations  that  she  would  be 
his  wife.  Lord  Sussex  listening  with  disgust 
t(j  what  he  knew  to  be  falsehood  and  absurd¬ 
ity.  She  bade  him  write  to  her,  and  address 
his  letters  as  to  his  wife  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land;  while  to  Franee  she  sung  the  same 
tune,  swearing  that  she  would  do  anything 
that  Henry  wished  when  immediate  ful¬ 
filment  could  be  no  longer  demanded  of  her. 
The  English  lords  conveyed  their  charge 
to  Flushing,  where  they  left  him,  as  I^ei- 
cester  scornfully  said,  stranded  like  a  hulk 
upon  a  sandbank.  He  was  installed  as  Duke 
of  Brabant,  and  the  States  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  Leicester  jesting  at  the 
ceremony  as  a  pageant  and  idle  illusion.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  intimated  that  he  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  States  only  as  a  pledge  that 
England  would  support  them;  if  England 
failed  them,  they  would  not  trust  their  for¬ 
tunes  to  so  vain  an  idiot;  while  in  affected 
agony  at  his  loss,  she  declared  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  poor  Frog  suffering 
in  those  stagnant  marshes,  and  that  she  would 
give  a  million  to  have  him  swimming  in  the 
Thames  again.”  (Vol.  v.  pp.  453,  454.) 

The  Babington  conspiracy  was  the 
last  and  the  most  formidable  of  the  great 
plots  intended  to  overthrow  the  Protes¬ 
tant  throne  of  England  by  foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  by  restoring  Mary  Stuart  to  power 
and  liberty,  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  by 
the  murder  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal 
persons  implicated  in  this  audacious  at¬ 
tempt  were  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  which  was  confirmed  by  their 
own  mutual  denunciations  and  confes¬ 
sions,  and  is  now  further  corroborated 
by  the  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Spain.  The  plan  was  to  de¬ 
spatch  the  Queen  first,  and  afterwards 
Cecil,  Walsingham,  Hunsdon,  and  Knol- 
lys.  This  being  done  the  sanguine  Men¬ 
doza,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  cognizant 
of  all,  thought  the  revolution  would  be 
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accomplished  on  the  spot.  Philip  II., 
delighted  that  Mary  had  bequeathed  to 
himself  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  heretical 
son,  authorized  Mendoza  to  give  the 
Catholics  the  most  positive  assurances  of 
his  active  support,  and  even  ordered  the 
Prince  of  Parma  to  sail  instantly  for  the 
shores  of  England  on  hearing  that  I5ab- 
ington  h.id  accomplished  his  object. 
Within  a  few  months  of  this  time  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  “taken  off” 
by  similar  means,  no  doubt  the  danger 
of  Eliz:ibcth  was  extreme,  and  the  ruf¬ 
fians  and  fanatics  who  had  contrived  the 
j)lot  richly  deserved  the  fate  w’hich  over¬ 
took  them. 

But  the  principal  interest  of  the  Bab- 
ington  conspiracy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
cost,  not  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  Queen 
Mary,  her  life :  that  it  w'as  deliberately 
and  designedly  used  by  the  Ministers  of 
Elizabeth  to  bring  her  rival  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  although  Walsingham 
certainly  did  not  originate  the  plot  of 
Babington,  he  encouraged,  directed,  and 
even  assisted  it  for  the  purpose  of  turn¬ 
ing  it  to  the  total  ruin  of  its  authors. 
Mr.  Fronde  c.alls  this  counterplot  of 
Walsingham’s  “  .an  ingenious  plan  to  ob¬ 
tain  political  information;”  whilst  ho 
reserves  for  his  opponents  the  remark, 
“  that  hum.an  obligations  are  but  as 
straws  before  the  fascinations  of  the¬ 
ology  ;  but  there  is  no  villany  which  re¬ 
ligious  temptation  will  not  sometimes 
elevate  into  the  counterfeit  of  virtue.” 
But  the  fact  is  that  theology  .and  re¬ 
ligion  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Walsingham  acted  no  doubt  from 
p.atriotisni  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
But  high  motives  sometimes  render  men 
oiily  the  more  insensible  to  the  w’icked- 
ness  and  infamy  of  the  means  they  em¬ 
ploy.  That  was  the  accursed  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  hurried  them  into 
a  thousand  crimes.  But  we  are  at  a  loss, 
on  grounds  of  truth  and  morality,  to 
distinguish  from  the  worst  of  their  prac¬ 
tices  the  final  practices  of  Walsingham 
and  Elizabeth  against  Mary  Stuart. 

The  scheme  was  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
m.and  over  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  imprisoned  Queen,  W'ithout  her  sus¬ 
pecting  it,  that  she  might  gradually  be 
led  on  to  furnish  under  her  own  hand 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  sufficient  to 
bring  her  within  the  provisions  of  the 
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Statutes  of  Treason.  We  shall  describe 
the  method  taken  to  effect  this  object  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  words : — 

“There  wa.s  one  way,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  by  which  all  these  questions  could  be 
answered.  The  Queen  of  Scots  must  be 
again  enabled  to  open  a  correspondence  which 
she  and  her  friends  could  believe  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  and  her  letters  and  theirs  must  be 

fiassed  through  the  hands  of  Walsingham. 
lound  he^so  long  as  she  lived,  conspiracy, 
whether  European  or  English,  necessarily 
gathered.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  pa.st, 
and  nothing  had  been  projected,  on  which 
her  advice  had  not  been  first  asked  and 
taken.  She  had  agents  at  every  Court,  who 
took  pains  that  at  least  to  her  every  fibre  of 
the  truth  should  be  ^known.  Political  corre¬ 
spondence  throughout  her  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  life.  So 
long  as  she  resided  with  Lord  Shrewsbury  her 
servants  had  been  under  loose  surveillance. 
They  walked  and  rode  w’here  they  pleased. 
They  visited  tlicir  neighbors  and  received 
visits  in  return.  Both  they  and  their  mistress 
required  their  wardrobes  to  be  replenished, 
their  libraries  to  be  supplied  with  fiesh  vol¬ 
umes  from  London  and  Paris.  Luxuries  and 
necessaries  came  continually  to  Sheffield,  and 
sometimes  letters  were  enclosed  in  the  frames 
of  the  boxes,  or  concealed  beneath  the  linings 
or  between  the  planks.  Sometimes  a  small 
roll  of  paper  was  sewn  into  the  hollowed 
heel  of  a  new  shoe  or  boot.  Sometimes  a 
set  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  milliner  would 
be  written  over  with  invisible  ink,  or  again, 
ciphers  intelligible  to  herself  or  her  secretary 
■w’cre  noted  on  the  margins  of  new  books.” 
(Vol.  vi.  pp.  210,  211.) 

After  her  removal  to  Tutbury  under 
the  stricter  jailership  of  Sir  Amyas 
I*aulet,  the  control  over  her  correspon¬ 
dence  was  more  severe.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary.to  afford  to  the  Queen 
a  special  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  which 
she  should  deem  impregnably  secret, 
but  which  should  all  the  time  place  her 
most  private  thoughts  in  the  hands  of 
Iier  accusers. 

“  Delicate  contrivance  was  necessary.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  ca.stle  officers 
into  the  secret,  and  the  usual  inspection 
therefore  w’ould  have  to  continue,  and  be 
in  some  way  evaded.  Her  own  suspicions, 
also,  would  be  excited  if  access  to  her  was 
suddenly  made  easy.  One  letter  or  one 
packet  would  not  be  enough.  What  Wal- 
singham  wanted  was  a  sustained,  varied 
correspondence  with  many  persons,  pro¬ 
tracted  for  an  indefinite  time — w  ith  the  Pope, 
with  Philip,  with  her  son,  witli  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Glasgow,  with  Guise,  Mendoza, 
and  tl)e  Enghsh  refugees.  In  possession  of 
this,  he  could  either  convince  his  mistress  of 
her  own  unwisdom,  or  satisfy  himself  that  she 
w’as  right,  and  tliat  the  treaty  might  safely  go 
forward.  But  the  problem  was  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  He  must  find  some  one  who 
could  obtain  the  confidence  of  all  these  persons, 
and  induce  them  to  t'  ust  him  with  their  letters. 
He  must  in  some  way  or  other  enable  this  per¬ 
son  to  convey  the  letters  to  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  convey  back  her  aaswers.  He  dared  not 
venture  the  experiment  without  Elizabeth’s 
permission.  She  gave  it,  and  she  kept  the 
secret  to  herself.”  (Vol.  vi.  p.  212.) 

The  plan  was  this.  A  double-dyed 
scoundrel  was  found  by  Walsingham, 
who,  whilst  he  belonged  to  the  honor¬ 
able  Catholic  family  of  Gifford,  and  had 
been  brought  up  a  seminary  prietst, 
nevertheless  offered  his  services  to  the 
English  Government  to  betray  the  jiarty 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  every 
qualification  to  inspire  confidence  to  his 
victims,  and  every  gift  of  baseness  to 
adapt  him  to  the  purpose  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  Even  his  father’s  house  had 
the  advantage  of  adjoining  the  estates 
of  Chartley,  to  which  Mary  had  now 
been  removed,  and  he  knew  the  locality 
like  a  school-boy. 

“  At  once  there  dropped  upon  her,  as  if 
from  an  invisible  handj^a  ciphered  letter  from 
her  faithful  Morgan.  Paulet  had  been  taken 
into  confidence,  with  Phillipp?,  Walsingham 's 
secretary,  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art 
of  cipher,  and  one  other  person  whose  assist¬ 
ance  Philiipps  had  secured — a  brewer  at  Bur¬ 
ton  who  supplied  Chartley  with  ale.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  cask  was  furnished  for  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  ladies  and  secretaries;  a  hint  was  in 
some  way  conveyed  to  Nau  to  examine  it 
closely,  and  when  the  ale  was  drawn  off  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  a  small  watertight 
box  of  wood,  in  which  was  Morgan’s  packet. 
It  contained  an  introduction  of  Gilbert  Gif¬ 
ford,  as  ‘  a  Catholic  gentleman,  well  brought 
up  in  learning,’  on  whom  the  Queen  of  Scots 
mi^ht  thoroughly  depend,  and  with  whose 
assistance  she  might  correspond  with  himself 
and  with  her  other  friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  cask  came  in  weekly.  The 
box  re-enclosed  in  the  empty  barrel  would 
carry  out  her  answers,  and  the  chain  of  com¬ 
munication  was  at  once  complete, 

“  The  brewer  had  been  purchased  by  high 
and  complicated  bribes.  He  was  first  paid  by 
Walsingnam;  next  he  was  assured  of  lavish 
rewards  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  to 
secure  her  confidence  it  was  necessary  to  per¬ 


mit  him  to  receive.  Lastly,  like  a  true  Eng¬ 
lish  scoundrel,  he  used  the  possession  of  a 
State  Secret  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  his 
beer.  Philiipps  came  to  reside  at  Chartley 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Paulet  in  the 
management  of  the  house.  Every  letter 
conveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  every 
letter  which  she  sent  in  return  was  examined 
and  copied  by  him  before  it  w'as  forwarded  to 
its  destination,  and  Morgan’s  introduction  of 
Gifford,  which  betrayed  her  into  WaLsing- 
ham's  hand.<,  wa.s  the  first  on  which  he  had  to 
exe^ci^e  his  skill.”  (Vol.  vl  pp.  218,  219.) 

Thus  accredited  and  introduced,  Gif¬ 
ford  became  master  of  the  Queen’s  cor- 
resjiondence,  and  other  agents  skilled  in 
the  base  arts  of  deciphering  and  un¬ 
sealing  letters  were  sent  down  to  Chart- 
ley  to  avoid  all  stispicious  del.iy  in  the 
transmission  of  the  papers.  The  copies 
of  these  deciphered  letters  w  hich  were 
made  for  Burghley,  Walsingham,  and 
Elizjibeth,  are  still  in  the  IState  Paper 
Office, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
this  detestable  expedient  was  invented 
to  entrap  Mary  into  dangerous  dis¬ 
closures,  no  conspiracy  w.as  in  existence. 
INIary  was  removed  to  Chartley  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1585.  Gifford  was  introduced 
to  her  as  a  trustworthy  agent  in  October. 
No  doubt  Maiy  corresponded  with  the 
Catholic  Powers  :  she  was  eagerly  intent 
on  the  recovery  of  her  freedom  and  on 
the  interests  of  her  party  throughout 
Euroj)e.  But  was  there  anything  crim¬ 
inal  or  treasonable  in  her  correspon¬ 
dence?  That  was  the  question.  It  was 
fully  six  months  after  the  lettereof  Mary 
were  systematically  stolen,  broken  open, 
and  re-copied  by  the  agents  of  Walsing¬ 
ham,  that  the  Babington  conspiracy  first 
gave  signs  of  its  existence  in  England. 
Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in  it,  was  one 
of  those  fanatics,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Froude  for  another  puqmse,  who  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Gregory  XIII. 
to  the  crime  of  regicide.  Six  young 
men  of  family  were  associated  with  him, 
and  bound  themselves  by  vows  and  oaths 
to  commit  the  murder. 

Mr.  Froude  justly  remarks,  that  “  if 
there  w'as  a  person  from  whom  the  con¬ 
spiracy  ought  most  carefully  to  have 
been  concealed,  that  person  was  Mary 
Stuart,”  except  as  regarded  her  own  de¬ 
liverance  from  captivity.  Nevertheless 
Morgan,  her  agent  in  Paris,  had  the  folly 
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to  introduce  liabington  to  her  as  a 
person  who  might  bo  trusted,  and  to 
place  them  in  communication  by  send¬ 
ing  them  copies  of  the  same  cipher. 
Babington  addressed  letters  to  Mary  full 
of  mysterious  hints,  and  Morgan  himself 
had  the  imprudence  to  tell  her  in  a  post¬ 
script,  “There  be  many  means  in  hand 
to  remove  the  beast  that  troubles  all  the 
trorliV'  Elizabeth,  too,  read  the  words, 
and  endured  the  danger  in  order,  says 
Mr.  Froude,  “  to  test  her  kinswoman  to 
the  bottom.”  But  as  yet  Mary  had  only 
vouchsafed  to  Babington  a  lew  lines  of 
courteous  recognition.  On  the  July, 
Babington  wrote  again  to  the  Queen, 
giving  her  full  details  of  the  intended 
plot,  and  adding:  “For  the  dispatch  of 
the  usurper  from  the  obedience  of  whom 
they  were  by  the  excommunication  of  his 
Holiness  made  free,  there  were  six  gen¬ 
tlemen,  his  private  friends,  who,  for  the 
zeal  they  bore  to  the  cause  and  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  were  ready  to  undertake 
that  tragical  execution.” 

“  The  interest  grew  deeper.  Babington’s 
letter  was  given  immediately  to  Qiflbrd ;  it 
wa.s  examined  by  Walsingham  before  it  lelt 
London,  .and  was  forwarded  by  the  usual 
road;  and  Pliillipps,  who  had  been  in  London 
and  had  there  deciphered  it,  returned  to  Pau- 
let  at  Chartley  to  watch  the  effects.  Mary 
Stuart  knew  Pliillipps  by  sight ;  a  spare,  pock¬ 
marked,  impasdve,  red-haired  man,  something 
over  thii  ty.  She  had  been  already  struck  by 
his  appearance.  Morgan  had  suggested  that 
he  might  not  be  proof  against  a  bribe.  She 
had  tried  him  gently  and  without  success,  but 
she  had  no  particular  suspicion  of  him.  He' 
knew  the  moment  when  the  letter  reached 
her.  lie  knew  that  she  had  read  it.  When 
she  drove  out  in  her  carriage  al’terwards  she 
passed  him  and  he  bowed  respectfully. 

“  ‘  I  had  a  smiling  countenance,’  he  said, 
but  1  thought  of  the  verse — 

“  Cura  tibi  dicit  Ave,  sicut  ab  lioste  cave.” 

Some  remorse  he  could  not  choose  but  feel. 
She  was  in  his  toils,  and  he  was  too  certain 
that  she  would  be  meshed  in  them.  Another 
l.tter  from  her  and  the  work  would  be  done* 

“‘We  attend,’  he  wrote,  ‘her  very  heart 
at  the  next.’  ”  (Vol.  vi.  p.  238.) 

To  this  letter,  five  days  .afterwards. 
Queen  Mary’s  answ'er  was  returned.  It 
was  written,  as  afterwards  appeared  by 
the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  in  the 
usual  manner  in  which  she  conducted  her 
secret  correspondence.  She  dictated  in 


French  to  Nau  the  substance  of  what 
she  wished  to  say;  Curie  trunsl.nted  it 
into  English  and  ciphered  it.  On  this 
occasion  she  wrote  to  Charles  Paget,  to 
Mendoza,  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  to  Madrid,  letters  expressing 
her  conviction  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  her  own  escape,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Spain,  the  rebellion 
which  would  ensue  must  succeed.  Lastly, 
she  answered  the  letter  of  Babington  in 
a  manner  which  showed  her  entire  know! 
edge  of  the  plot.  “  When  all  is  ready,” 
she  said,  “  the  six  gentlemen  mist  be 
set  to  work,  ami  you  will  pro^nde  that  on 
their  elesiyn  being  accomplished,  I  may 
be  rescued  from  this  place,  &c.”  That 
letter,  which  was  written  and  sent  in 
spite  of  an  express  remonstrance  from 
her  own  secretaries,  cost  Mary  her  life. 
The  arrest  of  the  conspirators,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Mary  to  Tixall,  the  seizure  of  all 
her  papers  at  Chartley,  the  resolution  to 
bring  her  to  trial  on  this  evidence,  and 
her  condemnation,  immediately  followed. 

Looking  at  this  question  judicially,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  instance  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  the  most  decisive 
points  of  the  evidence  against  the  Queen 
do  not  exist,  and  were  not  produced,  in 
an  incontrovertible  form,  but  as  copies.* 
The  Queen’s  letter  to  Babington  of  the 
July  was  perhaps  burnt,  as  she  en¬ 
joined  on  him  :  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
produced  at  the  trial.  The  document 
which  was  produced  w'as  the  decii)hered 
copy  in  the  possession  of  Walsinghani. 

•  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Casket  let¬ 
ters,  which  were  the  most  damnatory  portion  of 
the  evidence  produced  against  Queen  Mary  before 
the  Commissions  at  York  and  at  liVestrainster, 
and  the  doubt  attached  to  their  authenticity  is 
still  the  great  argument  used  by  Mary's  defenders. 
This  argument  has  been  revived  with  considerable 
ability  by  Mr.  llosack,  in  a  volume  lately  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  “  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  her  Accusers,”  which  we  have  read  with 
much  interest  Mr.  llosack’s  theory  is  that  the 
Glasgow  letters,  written  in  English  or  Scotch, 
and  undoubtedly  addressed  to  Bothwell,  were 
forgeries,  and  that  the  French  letters  in  the  same 
collection  are  genuine,  but  were  in  fact  addressed 
not  to  Bothwell,  but  to  her  husbaud.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  think  this  ingenious  mode  of 
dealing  with  tlie  evidence  is  unsubstantial,  and 
that  it  is  rebutted  by  the  overwhelming  and 
undoubted  fact  that  Mary  knew  Bothwi^  to  be 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  yet  immediately 
afterwards  married  him. 
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Rut  the  secondary  evidence  in  support 
of  it  is  very  strong.  It  was  admitted  by 
Nau  and  Curie,  the  Queen’s  two  secre¬ 
taries,  to  be  the  letter  they  had  ciphered 
by  the  Queen’s' command.  Nan’s  min¬ 
utes  of  it  were  found,  and  the  letter  was 
also  acknowledged  by  Babington  to  be 
the  same  he  had  received,  ’i  he  Queen 
herself  denied  it — but  she  denied  having 
written  to  Babington  at  all  or  receive<l 
a  letter  from  him.  When  the  copies 
were  produced,  she  said  they  were  the 
work  of  her  secretaries,  but  that  nothing 
proved  they  were  dictated  by  herself: 
they  might  have  been  composed  by 
Walsingham.  That  reproach  was  prob¬ 
ably  false,  but  after  the  course  Walsing¬ 
ham  had  taken,  his  conduct  is  obnoxious 
to  the  worst  suspicions.  He*  had  sur¬ 
rounded  Mary  with  double-faced  agents, 
spies,  false  means  of  correspondence,  and 
every  engine  to  tempt  her  on  to  her 
destruction;  he  was  eagerly  watching 
for  the  success  of  his  nefarious  plot, 
which  was  bnt  too  probable:  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  who  would  go  these  lengths 
to  obtain  evidence  against  a  suspected 
person,  before  the  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted,  is  himself  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  tampering  with  the  evidence  so  treach¬ 
erously  obtained.*  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Walsingham’s  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  was  not  only  to  save  Elizabeth, 
but  to  render  the  destruction  of  Mary 
inevitable;  and  though  he  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  own  sovereign  for  M  hat  he 
did,  perhaps  she  did  not  foresee  as  clearly 
as  her  wary  Minifster  the  point  to  which 
he  was  leading  her.  Mary  Stuart  might 


•The  alternative  of  Mary’s  ignoranoo  of  the 
intention  of  Babington  to  kill  the  Queen,  on  the 
supposition  that  her  own  secretaries  had  used  her 
cipher  without  her  knowledge,  or  that  Walsing¬ 
ham  had  contrived  to  forge  the  letter  received  by 
Babington  Irom  Mary,  is  discussed  with  great 
fairness  and  sagacity  by  Hume  in  a  note  to  the 
chapter  xliL  of  his  history.  He  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  these  suppositions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  but  he  suspects  Wal¬ 
singham  of  forging  the  postscript  to  tlio  letter  in 
which  Maij  asks  to  be  told  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  Wo  see  no  ground  to  support  this 
accusation.  Mr.  Fronde  has  followed  the  course 
of  the  narrative  given  by  all  preceding  historians, 
from  Camden ;  and  he  has  added  little  to  it  The 
only  additional  point  in  the  evidence  is  the  avowal 
of  Mendoaa  to  Philip  II.,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  told  him  in  a  letter  that  “she  well  knew  the 
whole  business.”  This  is  to  be  found  in  Teulet’s 
collection,  vol.  v. 


have  been  proceeded  against  capitally — 
at  least  in  Scotland — for  the  murder  of 
Darnley  ;  she  might  have  been  brought 
to  trial  in  England  for  high  treason  for 
the  part  she  undoubtedly  took  in  the 
Northern  rising  and  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  rebellion.  These  offences  were 
condoned.  When,  after  nineteen  years’ 
captivity,  she  was  condemned  to  die,  the 
acts  which  brought  her  to  that  })ass  w’ere 
the  acts  of  others  rather  than  her  own — 
she  had  no  power  to  originate  or  prevent 
them — the  conspirators,  on  the  contrary, 
intended  to  use  her  for  their  own  pur- 
po.ses — her  crime  was  an  assent  given  to 
a  scheme  she  had  not  frameil,  and  that 
assent  was  obtained  by  the  diabolical 
ingenuity  of  the  man  who  accused  her. 
Even  Burghley  was  ignorant  of  the  plot. 
It  was  VValsingham  who  struck  the 
blow ;  but  having  struck  it,  and  having 
laid  bare  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
the  throne  and  the  country,  it  Avas 
undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  stop  short 
of  the  execution  of  Mary  and  the  com- 
l>letion  of  his  design.  Great  as  we 
believe  the  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart  to  have 
been  in  many  passages  of  her  life,  there 
are  incidents  in  the  life  of  her  great  rival 
which  may  be  not  unfairly  compared 
with  her  own  offences  ;  and  the  transac¬ 
tions  for  which  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
block  were  neither  the  most  clearly 
proved  nor  the  most  criminal  of  her 
jimctices.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
acquit  her ;  but  neither  can  we  accept, 
with  Mr.  Fronde,  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  bring  her  to  her  end.  It 
was  not  for  the  particular  offence,  but 
on  the  general  charge  of  popery  and 
hostility  to  England,  that  the  voice  of 
the  nation  was  loud  against  her.  “  She 
was  poisoned  with  popery,”  said  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  “  and 
was  burning  to  de.stroy  the  Gospel  in 
England  and  everywhere.  She  was  a 
canker  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
people.”  In  this  popular  cry  of  “  Ex¬ 
ecute  her !  execute  her !  ”  there  was  also 
not  a  little  of  those  “  fascinations  of 
theology  and  religious  temptations 
which  sometimes  counterfeit  virtue.” 

If  then  the  legal  view  of  the  question 
is  adverse  to  Mary,  u-hat  are  Ave  to  think 
of  the  policy  of  her  execution  ?  Are  we 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Froude  that  “  the 
political  wisdom  of  a  critical  and  difficult 
act  has  never  in  the  world’s  history  been 
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more  signally  justificMl  ”  ?  It  cannot  be 
said  tliat  tlie  execution  of  Mary  dimin¬ 
ished  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  at  that  moment,  by 
removing  any  of  the  causes  w'hich  threat¬ 
ened  t<i  embroil  the  Queen  in  war — that 
war  whicli  she  so  long  dreaded  and  de¬ 
ferred,  but  whicli  was  now  inevitable. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
measures  taken  by  W alsingham  to  entrap 
3Iary  into  tlie  avowal  of  some  fatal  de¬ 
sign,  coincifled  exactly  in  point  of  time 
with  a  decided  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  In  September,  1585, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  removal  of 
Mary  to  Chartley,  which  was  an  indis- 
])ensable  |treliminary  to  Walsingh.am’s 
scheme ;  and  before  Christmas  in  th.at 
year  she  was  established  in  the  trap.  In 
August,  1585,  the  Queen  of  England  had 
agreed  to  the  treaty  with  the  Low 
Countries,  which  caused  some  thousand 
English  troops  to  be  sent  under  Leices¬ 
ter  to  their  relief,  and  she  occupied 
Flushing.  In  Se})tember,  1585,  Drake 
sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Sjianish  Main,  in  which  he  plundered 
^  igo,  attacked  Cartagena  and  St.  lago, 
and  again  brought  back  the  spoils  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Tliese  were  acts 
of  war.  In  sjtite  of  the  hesitation  and 
jirevarication  of  Elizabeth,  it  w.as  impos¬ 
sible  to  dissemble  their  meaning  and  el- 
fect :  and  it  is  ]>robabIe  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  impemling  struggle  dis|K)8- 
etl  l>oth  herself  and  her  Ministers  to  deal 
more  harshly  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
they  had  iillherto  done.  Philip,  on  his 
part,  was  equally  aware  that  the  time  for 
action  was  come.  The  preparatiojis  of 
the  Armada  were  almost  completed.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  ojK'ned  at  Home  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aid  from  tlie  Pope,  which  was 
j)romised,  but  never  given.  On  both 
hides  the  conllict  was  felt  to  be  inevi¬ 
table.  It  may  therefore  have  been  a 
stroke  of  sound  policy  to  crush  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  England  by  the 
ilestruclion  of  the  Catholic  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  by  binding  Scotland  more 
closely  to  the  Protestant  cause.  But 
certainly  the  death  of  Mary  did  nothing 
to  avert  the  danger  of  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rendered  it  more  inevitable 
by  the  blood  of  the  Catholic  hostage 
Eliz.abeth  hail  so  long  held  in  her  pow-er. 
The  failure  of  the  S|)anish  Armada  and 
the  deliverance  of  England  were  brought 


about  by  totally  different  causes,  over 
which  the  life  and  death  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  had  no  perceptible  influence. 

Mary  was  beheaded  on  the  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1587  ;  and  Philip,  if  he  had  kept 
to  his  purpose,  w’ould  have  invaded 
England  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  lie  was  already  to  a  great  extent 
prepared  ;  England  was  totally  disarmed. 

‘‘The  crusade  against  England  had  been 
preached  from  pulpit  and  platform,  and  the 
chivalrous  Castilians,  whose  creed  was  not  yet 
a  cant,  and  in  whom  the  ardor  of  the  crusade 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  wars  of  the  Moors, 
had  come  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  draw’ 
tleir  swords  for  God  and  for  the  Virgin  Lady 
of  their  devotion.  Every  noble  family  in  Spain 
had  selected  one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  repre¬ 
sent  it.  Country  hidalgoes,  of  whom  Cervan¬ 
tes  was  only  the  finest  type,  whose  great- 
pand-fathers  had  fought  in  Grenada  and 
Naples,  and  whose  fathers  had  brought  home 
scars  from  Lepanto,  had  volunteered  as  if  for 
the  war  against  the  Saracens. 

“  The  damage  done  by  Drake,  enormous  as 
it  was,  had  been  repaired  swiftly  by  the  en- 
tiiusiasm  of  the  country,  and  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  winter  the  most  powerful  fleet 
ever  seen  in  Europe  was  float  ng  ready  for 
sea  in  the  Tagus.  Twenty  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  as  many  seamen  and  galley 
slaves,  were  collected  in  and  about  Lisbon, 
and  at  their  head  was  the  veteran  Don  Alva- 
res  de  Ha\an,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  whose 
boyhood  went  back  into  the  wars  of  Cliarles 
V.,  who  had  destroyed  Strozzi  and  the  Frencli 
privateers  at  Terceira,  and  had  won  Lepanto 
for  Don  John. 

“  The  army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  had 
been  simultaneously  reinforced.  The  gaps 
made  in  it  by  the  siege  of  Sluys  had  been 
filled.  In  the  November  following  he  had  thirty 
thousand  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans, 
disposed  at  various  points  along  the  coast. 
He  had  collected  an  infinite  number  of  the 
large  flat-bottomed  river  barges  for  transports, 
and  had  taken  them  down  to  Dunkirk  and 
Nieuport.  He  had  a  few  arpied  hoys  besides, 
and  large  boats  for  landing,  and  in  addition, 
but  unfortunately  in  tlie  Scheldt  at  Antwerp, 
and  therefore  useless  so  long  as  Flushing  was 
in  the  enemy’s  hands,  ‘  thirty-one  brave  ships 
of  war,’  carrying  each  twenty  or  thirty  brass 
guns.  The  army  was  kept  together,  appa¬ 
rently  threatening  Ostend,  and  the  Prince 
reported  that  he  was  ready  at  anv  moment 
to  transport  the  entire  force  to  England  if 
the  fleet  could  hold  the  Channel  while  he 
crossed. 

“  Delayetl  as  he  had  been  by  Drake,  Philip 
had  not  parted  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
try  the  great  experiment  in  the  present  year. 
He  had  arrangeil  his  plans  in  September,  and 
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had  prepared  Parma  for  the  immediate  arrival 
of  the  fleet.  He  was  then,  he  said,  waiting 
only  for  the  arrival  of  a  few  ships  from  the 
Me«litcrranean  to  send  orders  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  sail.  Go<l,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  take 
care  of  the  weather ;  but  the  Channel  being 
a  dangerous  place,  and  there  being  no  harbor 
on  tlie  French  or  Flemish  coast  where  large 
ships  eould  ride  in  safety,  the  Arma<ia  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  anchor  oCT  Margate.  In  tliat 
position  they  would  hold  perfect  command  of 
the  Straits.  No  English  vessels  could  show 
upon  the  water,  and  Parma  could  pass  in 
siftdy  and  land  in  Thanet.  Santa  Cruz  would 
bring  with  him  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  in¬ 
fantry,  six  thousand  of  the  best  of  which 
Parma  was  to  select  and  take  with  him,  and 
he  and  the  Marquis  must  then  arrange  their 
future  plans.  No  time  w’as  to  be  lost,  for  the 
deeper  the  winter  the  more  difficult  would  be 
the  voyage ;  anil  the  King  therefore  told  him 
to  expect  to  sec  Santa  Cruz  within  a  few  days 
of  the  arrival  of  his  letter.  He  was  to  hold 
himself  ready  to  embark  at  a  few  hours’ 
notice ;  every  day  that  the  fleet  lay  exposed 
would  be  an  additional  and  unnecessary  peril, 
and  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  might  be 
most  serious.  He  professed  unbounded  con¬ 
fidence,  however,  in  Parma’s  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  with 
God’s  help  all  would  go  well. 

“  At  that  particular  moment  all  conditions 
had  been  favorable.  Henry  III.  and  Guise 
were  on  the  Loire,  occupied  with  the  Reiters. 
Elizabeth  was  obstinately  refusing  to  hear  of 
anything  but  peace,  and  wa.s  dreaming  that 
she  might  tempt  Parma  to  disavow  his  alle¬ 
giance  and  set  himself  up  as  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Her  army  in  Flanders  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  shiploads  of  starving  wretches 
were  flocking  back  to  England  to  clamor  at 
the  Council  doors.  No  danger  was  antici- 

fiated  from  Spain,  at  soonest  before  the  fol- 
owing  summer.  The  few  ships  which  had 
been  held  in  commission  after  Drake’s  return 
could  no  longer  keep  the  seas  without  repair. 
The  rest  were  lying  unrigged  in  the  Medway. 
Had  Santa  Cruz  sailed  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  Philip  intended,  not  a  ship  could 
have  been  brought  out  to  encounter  him. 
Parma,  beyond  question,  w’ould  have  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  the  battle  of  English  liberty 
would  have  been  fought  ndt  at  sea  but  on 
shore."  (V oL  vL  pp.  394-7.) 

This  first  delay  was  in  truth  fatal. 
Before  the  next  year  Santa  Cruz,  the 
only  seaman  of  Spain  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  so  great  a  fleet,  had  died.  Tlie 
forces  of  Parma  had  dwindled  away  on 
the  sandhills  of  Dunkirk.  Above*  all, 
the  enemy  was  no  longer  unprepared. 
The  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada  has 


in  countless  fonns  been  told.  In  the  ex¬ 
quisite  terseness  of  Hume’s  narrative,  in 
the  polished  prose  of  Mignct,  in  the 
glowing  pages  of  Motley,  in  the  heroic 
strains  of  Macaulay.  It  will  be  tohi 
again  in  countless  forms  to  every  English 
child,  and  as  long  as  the  sea  beats  upon 
these  cliffs  ortho  English  language  is 
spoken  in  the  world,  the  tale  will  stir  the 
heart  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  But 
it  has  never  been  told  with  greater 
splendor  of  language,  with  a  more  ma¬ 
jestic  rhythm,  or  with  more  jiatriotic 
fervor  than  by  Mr.  Fronde.  T.-ike  as  a 
mere  example  of  his  style,  and  as  a  living 
picture  of  the  scene,  the  following  ex¬ 
quisite  sentences : — 

“  The  scene  as  the  fleet  pa'sed  out  of  the 
harbor  must  have  been  singularly  beautiful. 
It  was  a  treacherous  interval  of  real  summer. 
The  early  sun  was  lighting  the  long  chain  of 
the  Gallician  mountains,  marking  witli  shadows 
the  cleft  defiles,  and  shining  softly  on  the 
white  walL  and  vineyards  of  Coruna.  The 
wind  was  light,  and  falling  towards  a  calm  ; 
the  great  galleons  drilled  slowly  with  the  tide 
on  the  purple  water,  the  long  streamers  trail¬ 
ing  from  the  trucks,  the  ri*d  croswes,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  crusade,  showing  bright  upon  the 
hanging  sails.  The  fruit  boats  were  bringing 
off  the  last  fresh  supplies,  and  the  pinnaces 
hastening  to  the  ships  with  the  last  loiterers 
on  shore.  Out  of  thirty  thousand  men  who 
that  morning  stood  upon  the  decks  of  the 
proud  Armada,  twenty  thousand  and  more 
were  never  again  to  see  the  hills  of  Spain. 
Of  the  remnant  who  in  two  short  months 
crept  back  ragged  and  torn,  all  but  a  few 
hundred  returned  only  to  die.’’  (Vol.  xii. 
pp.  464-5.) 

But  the  large  draughts  we  have  already 
made  from  his  pages  forbid  us  to  extend 
these  citations,  and  the  narrative  must 
be  read  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile,  to  whomsoever  the  glory 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  may  belong, 
it  cannot  belong  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  wonder  is  that  her  marvellous  for¬ 
tune  and  the  heroic  gallantry  of  her  ser¬ 
vants  prevailed  over  dire  neglect,  inex¬ 
orable  avarice,  stupid  incredulity,  habit¬ 
ual  irresolution,  and  the  choice  of  an  in¬ 
competent  favorite,  Leicester,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  land  forces  of  Britain.  Had 
Parma  landed  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish 
veterans,  then  the  best  infantry  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  doubt  not  the  native  courage 
of  the  land  would  at  last  have  hurled 
back  the  invaders;  but  it  would  have 
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gone  hard  with  the  raw  bands  of  English 
volunteers  under  such  a  general  as  Lei¬ 
cester,  who  must  first  have  encountered 
him.  Mr.  Froude  says  that  “  100,000 
men,  well  officered  and  appointed,  were 
ready  at  a  day’s  notice  to  fall  into  com¬ 
panies  and  move  wherever  they  were 
wanted.”  We  wish  we  could  think  so. 
But  if  the  men  existed,  what  supplies 
were  prepared  to  maintain  them  ?  now 
were  they  armed  ?  where  was  their  am¬ 
munition  ?  what  was  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  ?  To  judge  by  the  state  of 
the  tleet,  everything  was  wanting.  In 
September,  1587,  when  Philip  first  sent 
orders  to  Santa  Cruz  to  sail,  there  was 
not  a  vessel  in  the  Channel  carrying  the 
Queen’s  flag  larger  than  a  pinnace. 
Drake’s  ships  had  been  paid  off  and  dis¬ 
mantled  at  Chatham.  The  Queen  hoped 
that  in  six  w’oeks  peace  would  be  re¬ 
established.  Drake  w’as  ordered  to  lie 
at  Portsmouth  with  three  small  vessels, 
and  Lord  Henry  Seymour  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  short-h.anded.  No  victuals 
were  in  store.  When  the  fleet  again 
collected  in  Plymouth  Road.s,  four  weeks’ 
food  were  served  out  and  no  more.  The 
ships  went  to  sea  on  half-rations.  Drake 
and  Howard  ordered  wine  for  the  sick 
sailors,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
own  jmrses.  Powder  there  was — in  the 
Tower;  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
used,  and  after  a  day’s  heavy  firing  into 
the  Spanish  galleons,  the  British  ships 
were  compelled  to  haul  off,  unless  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  few 
barrels  of  Spanish  ammunition. 

Nevertheless,  who  knows  not  with 
what  consummate  valor  and  seamanship 
the  battle  was  fought?  The  mighty 
vessels  of  the  Armada  slowdy  ploughed 
their  way  up  Channel,  infested  by  a 
swarm  of  light  antagonists,  which 
poured  into  them  torrents  of  fire  and  dis¬ 
abled  many  of  them ;  and  when  they 
reached  Calais  roads,  and  were  in  direct 
communication  with  Parma,  the  daring 
tactics  of  Drake  and  Howard  cut  them 
off  from  the  shore  with  fireships,  and 
drove  them  forth  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm  .and  the  enemy  to  brave  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Nothing 
w.as  wanting  to  complete  their  discom¬ 
fiture  ;  and  when  the  baffled  and  shat¬ 
tered  squadron  endeavored  to  force  its 
w.ay  round  the  Orkneys  and  to  regain 
the  Atlantic  by  the  west,  their  ruin  was 
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completed  by  shipwreck  on  the  wild 
coast  of  Connemara  and  Donegal,  where 
the  wretched  fugitives  were  wrecked, 
and  robbed,  and  slain  bv  their  former 
allies,  the  “  Irish  wolves,'’  who  hurried 
down  from  their  mountains  to  feast  upon 
their  spoils.  On  Philip  H.  the  effect  of 
these  calamitous  tidings,  which  came  in 
day  by  day,  was  for  the  time  crushing : 
“  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  Escurial,  and 
no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him.”  The 
game  was  played  out,  and  he  had  lost  it 
p;i8t  redemption.* 

At  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Froude,  some¬ 
what  abruptly,  terminates  his  history. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  period  he 
has  described  is  here,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  com¬ 
plete.  The  gallant  and  the  free  triumph, 
the  wicked  die  like  Mary  and  the  Guise 
by  the  axe  or  the  dagger,  and  the  arch¬ 
plotter  of  all  mischief  shrinks  back  con¬ 
founded  in  his  gloomy  cell.  History, 
however,  in  reality  knows  of  no  such 
sudden  breaks.  The  catastrophe  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  parent  of  a  new  birth  to-mor¬ 
row;  and  no  sooner  does  one  actor 
v.anish  from  the  scene  than  another  re¬ 
places  him.  The  judgments  of  history 
are  to  be  read,  not  so  much  in  the  fate 
of  individuals  as  in  the  growth  or  fall  of 
nations  and  in  the  long  course  of  time. 

We  have  not  concealed  some  dif- 
ferencesof  opinion  which  separate  us  from 
Mr.  Froude,  and  indeed  it  would  be  a 
bad  compliment  to  so  great  a  work  to 
abstain  from  a  critical  examination  of  it. 
It  breathes,  to  our  mind,  too  fiery  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  and  justice  and 
truth  must  sometimes  sufter  when  they 
are  exposed  to  so  fierce  a  heat.  But  this 
quality  only  renders  the  work  more  in¬ 
teresting  jmd  attractive  to  the  reader ; 

*  In  a  recent  number  of  “  Notes  and  Queries  ” 
(November  20,  1869X  Mr.  Russell  Martineau  re¬ 
lates  a  curious  tradition  of  which  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  traces  in  the  Shetland  Isles  that  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Armada,  was  wrecked  on  the  east  coast  of  Fair 
Isle,  and  spent  the  following  winter  there.  Very 
probably  some  such  accident  befell  one  of  the 
Spanish  vessels,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Duke  returned  to  Santander  with  his 
ship,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  move  fled  and  hid  himself  in  his 
country  house.  The  tradition  of  his  wintering  in 
the  Shetland  Isles  no  doubt  exists  there  still,  but 
it  is  a  mistake;  some  other  Spanish  ofifleer  of 
rank  was  probably  mistaken  for  the  couunander- 
iu-chief. 
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and  if  Mr.  Fronde  is  indeed  resolved  to 
lay  down  his  pen  for  the  present,  and  to 
leave  the  remaininsr  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  untold  by  him,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  resumes  his 
labors  in  some  other  branch  of  English 


history  or  English  literature  ;  and  we 
beg  to  offer  him  our  best  thanks  for  the 
industry,  the  eloquence,  and  the  power 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  task  he 
has  now  accomplished. 


Frftser's  Magazine. 

MR.  MILL  ON  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN.'* 

BY  SIR  UEXRY  TAYLOR,  K.C.M.O.,  D.C.L. 


Taking  Mr.  Mill’s  essay  as  the  work 
of  a  jihilosopher  applying  himself  on  this 
occasion,  not  to  an  act  of  investigation, 
but  to  an  act  ofadvocacy,  I  cordially  share 
the  admiration  generally  bestowed  ujion 
it.  Mr.  Mill  is  of  course  intellectually  in¬ 
capable  of  overlooking,  w’ere  he  willing 
to  perceive,  much  that  lies  beneath  his 
argument.ation  and  much  th.at  stands 
over  against  it ;  and  his  language  of 
confidence  and  conclusiveness  must  be 
understood  as  belonging  to  the  art  of 
advocacy,  dictating,  for  the  moment  and 
for  the  purpose,  its  own  limitations  to 
the  reach  and  scope  of  his  philosophic 
mind.  He  knew  that  to  produce  the 
effect  he  desired  upon  ]>opular  senti¬ 
ments  there  must  be  no  word,  or  but  one 
word  here  and  there,  of  doubt  or  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  most  arduous  and 
complex  questions  which  human  history 
and  human  life  can  present,  must  be 
dealt  'M'ith  by  a  bold,  rapid,  and  decisive 
handling ;  and  be  knows  also  that  this 
forensic  suppression  of  half  the  question, 
and  bogtrotting  evasion  of  the  difficulties, 
is  j>erlectly  justifiable  in  a  philosopher 
when  treating  of  a  subject  on  which 
counter-advocacy  is  certain  to  be  pro¬ 
voked  ;  being  indeed  nothing  else  than 
the  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  f 


•  Tlu  Subjection  of  Women,  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Longmans. 

A  Bill,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law 
with  reepect  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women,” 
brought  from  the  House  of  Commons  22d  of  July, 
1869,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
printed. 

f  It  is  obaerved  by  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  in  her 
very  admirable  essay  on  female  suffrage,  that,  “It 
is  not  the  act  of  a  partisan,  but  of  an  earnest  seeker 
alter  troth,  to  contemplate  any  lanre  subject  tor  a 
time  steadily  from  one  side." — Woman's  Work 
and  Woman’s  Culture,  p.  247.  Perhaps,  however, 


But  there  is  a  third  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  which,  though  less  popular,  may 
not  be  without  its  use ;  and  a  scejitic 
who  neither  affirms  nor  denies  many  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  conclusions  may  be  allowed 
to  cast  his  weak  and  wavering  glances 
here  and  there  upon  two  or  three  of 
them ; 

Some  will  object  that  a  comparison  cannot 
fairly  be  made  between  the  government  of 
[by  ?]  the  male  sex  and  the  forma  of  unjust 
political  power  [pnlitieal  forms]  which  I  have 
adduced  in  illustration  of  it ;  since  these  are 
arbitrary  and  the  effect  of  mere  usurpation, 
while  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  natural.  But 
was  there  any  domination  which  did  not 
appear  natural  to  those  who  possessed  it  ? 

And  according  to  Mr.  Mill  what  ».<» 
natural  is,  that  man  should  not  arrogate, 
nor  woman  undergo,  any  rule  of  the  one 
over  the  other. 

If  Mr.  Mill’s  antagonists  shall  play  upon 
the  surface  of  the  subject  in  the  way  he 
thus  supposes,  it  may  suit  his  advocacy 
to  play  with  them,  and  I  can  understand 
how  it  comes  that  such  a  shuttlecock  of 
a  word  as  the  word  “natural”  should  be 
thus  tost  backwards  and  forwards.  Had 
it  suited  Mr.  Mill’s  purpose  and  his  plea, 
he  would  have  denounced  the  word  as, 
in  this  ajiplication  of  it,  either  unmeaning 
or  demanding  divers  developments  in 
one  direction  and  limitations  in  another 
to  give  it  significance.  He  knows  that 
whatever  is  (miracles  excepted),  is 
natural,  and  that  that  which  is  natural 
may  just  as  w'ell  be  evil  as  be  good.  Of 
course,  if  the  word  is  to  indicate  any- 


it  should  rather  be  said  that,  whether  it  be  or  not 
the  act  of  a  partLsan  (for  it  is  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  anything  else),  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  the 
truth. 
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thing  that  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  it 
must  have  reference  to  something  in 
nature  so  elementai,  stable,  and  durable, 
that,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  time  and 
circumstance  will  tind  it  indestructible, 
— something  which,  if  evil,  cannot  be 
helped,  and  not  only  cannot  be  helped 
in  time  present,  but  never  can  be  heli)ed 
in  this  world’s  hereafter :  it  mu.st  mean 
that  woman’s  subjection, — as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be, — 
arose  not  merely  out  of  variable  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  which  would  make  it 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  out  of  an  univer¬ 
sal  and  perdurable  law'  of  nature,  which 
would  make  it  natural  in  quite  another. 

Taking  the  word  in  this  latter  sense, 
his  arguments  from  assumed  political 
analogic.^, — the  conditions  of  slavery,  of 
military  subjugation,  of  civil  despotism, 
— all  mutable  and  perishable, — are  mis¬ 
directed.  Russia  subjugates  Poland,  and 
the  subjugation  and  consequent  subjec¬ 
tion  is  natural,  but  natural  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  result  of  nature  variably 
operant  through  variable  circumstances. 
It  is  according  to  nature  that,  in  the 
main,  governments  should  be  the  results 
of  peoples.  But  peoples  are  subject  to 
time  and  change.  The  j^eople  of  Po¬ 
land  were,  at  the  time  of  their  subjuga¬ 
tion,  a  people  to  whom  anarchy  and 
faction  wore  natural.  In  this  their  con¬ 
dition,  subjugation  by  a  foreign  pow'er, 
ami  the  consequent  subjection,  was 
natural ; — natural,  not  by  an  immutable 
law  of  n.ature,  but  by  a  terminable  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature.  The  <piestion  is  in  w'hich 
of  these  senses  the  subjection  of  woman 
to  man  is  natural.  Mr.  Mill  assumes 
that  it  h.ad  its  origin  in  mere  inferiority 
of  physical  strength  ;  and  could  1  concur 
with  him  in  his  assumption,  I  should  so  far 
concur  with  him  in  his  inferences  as  to 
perceive  that,  if  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  it  than  that,  the  intention  of  nature 
might  very  possibly  be  that  it  should  come 
to  .an  end.  Nature  does  not  often  mean 
what  she  begins  with ;  .and  nothing  is 
morenatunil  than  that  physic.al  strength, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  intel¬ 
lectual  energies  and  mental  health, 
should  pl.ay  a  continually  diminishing 
part  in  civil  and  social  relations.  It  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  a  permanent  law  of 
nature  that  woman  should  be  inferior 
to  man  in  physical  strength;  but  the 
physical  strength  of  mau  operates 


powerfully  or  faintly  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  savage  tribes,  and  in 
the  lower  classes  of  civilized  commu¬ 
nities,  it  operates  pow’erfully  ;  and  if  the 
subjection  of  women  were  found  in  these 
alone,  the  inference  might  be  that  it  was 
natural  only  as  belonging  to  nature’s 
fugitive  oper.ation8 ;  for  savages  may 
cease  from  the  earth,  and  the  lower 
classes  may  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
higher.  But  the  subjection  of  women 
not  only  reaches  to  the  classes  in  which 
the  influence  of  physical  strength  is  evan¬ 
escent,  but  it  is  derivatively  from  those 
classes  that  the  principle  has  found  its  foot¬ 
ing  in  our  jurisprudence ;  for  it  is  by  those 
classes  that  our  common  law  was  origi¬ 
nally  constructed,  and  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  administered,  and  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  though  modified  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  equity  jurisdictions,  yet  es¬ 
sentially  and  in  its  general  ojieration 
maintained.  The  reasonable  presump¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  therefore  that,  both  in 
times  long  past  and  more  recently,  some 
other  ground-work  than  physical  strength 
must  have  existed  for  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  giving  predominance  to  man  over 
woman.  Does  this  ground-work,  wh.at- 
ever  it  be,  exist  still,  and  will  it  exist 
alw.ays?  Is  the  predominance  to  be 
sought  in  nature’s  grants  to  man  in  per¬ 
petuity  or  in  her  long  leases  ?  It  is  in 
the  uj>per  classes  that  nature  commonly 
gives  the  earliest  indications  of  a  muta¬ 
ble  purpose.  It  is  they  that  first  begin 
to  float.  For  about  two  hundred  years 
the  Courts  of  Equity  have  found  means 
to  protect  the  property  of  married  wo¬ 
men  of  the  up])er  cla-sses  by  the  device 
of  marriage  settlements,  and  thereby  in 
some  degree  to  detract  fiom  marital  pre¬ 
dominance  ;  and  in  some  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Can.ada,  the  common  law  by^  which  the 
rights  of  property  w'ere  denied  to  mar¬ 
ried  women  has  been  abrogated  by  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  this  country  there  has  been 
a  current  of  opinion  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  new  legislation  is  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
changes  affecting  man’s  predominance  in 
marriage  w'ill  proceed  much  faster  than 
they  have  hitherto  and  much  farther  than 
the  point  which  has  now  been  reached. 
But  it  is  precisely  this  accelerated  move¬ 
ment  of  innovation  and  change  in  public 
opinion  which  is  apt  to  hurry  the  miuds 
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of  some  philoBopliers  and  project  them 
into  larger  inferences  of  subversion  to 
come,  than  a  reasonable  survey  of  the 
past  an<l  present  may  be  found  to  war¬ 
rant.  If  a  modif}ang  spirit  is  now  at 
work,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
at  work  till  much  greater  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  than  any  yet  in  openition  or  likely 
to  be  immediately  entertained  by  the 
I^egislature,  it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  for  long  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  classes  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  law,  custom,  and  opinion  have  uni¬ 
versally  sanctioned  and  enforced  some 
more  or  less  predominance  of  m.^n  over 
woman  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  had  there  not  been  a  foundation  less 
unstable  than  social  circumstance  for  the 
predominance  to  rest  upon, — had  not  the 
predominance  been  supported  by  some 
immutable  law  of  nature, — nature’s  on¬ 
ward  operations  would  have  long  ago, 
in  one  time  or  another,  in  one  country  or 
another,  landed  the  sexes  in  legal  equal¬ 
ity  at  least,  and,  amongst  the  classes  in 
which  physical  strength  stands  neutral, 
in  social  equality  also. 

More  or  less  connected  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  the  subjection  of  women  is 
natural,  in  one  sense  or  another,  is  the 
question  whether  any  such  subjection  is 
expedient  and  just,  and  whether  in  one 
degree  or  another  it  will  be  so  always. 
And  here,  again,  I  may  follow  Mr.  Mill’s 
example  of  adducing  political  analogies, 
and  revert  to  my  former  illustration.  If 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  say  that  the 
subjection  of  the  Poles  to  Russia  is  nat- 
tural,  using  the  word  in  its  loose  and 
]>opular  sense,  w’hat  I  meant  to  convey 
was,  not  certainly  that  the  government 
of  Russia  was  good  government.  The 
quality  of  the  government  was  not  in 
question.  But  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
natural  we  may  infer  the  possibility  that, 
b.ad  though  it  bt*,  it  may  bo  better  for 
them  than  any  other  that  is  practicable. 
And  as  to  the  question  whether  it  is  just, 
we  may  have  no  doubt  that  it  involves 
much  and  very  cruel  injustice,  but 
whether  it  is  on  the  whole  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  justice  will  depend  on 
the  answer  to  another  question, — wheth¬ 
er  there  is  more  injustice  perpetrated  by 
Russians  upon  Poles  than,  in  the  absence 
of  Russians,  would  be  perpetrated  by 
Pules  u}x>n  each  other ;  and  if  so  in  the 


past,  whether  it  will  be  so  in  the  future, 
— wliether,  for  example,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  cause  of  justice  may  not  be 
promoted  by  the  emancipation  of  Polish 
serfs  as  a  result  of  Russian  rule ;  and  up¬ 
on  that  comes  the  question  whether 
Polish  subjection  may  not  cease,  and 
W’hether,  through  the  consolidation  of 
classes  or  other  regenerative  processes, 
the  Polish  race  may  not  attain  to  a  fitness 
for  political  independence,  and  through 
the  fitness  to  the  fruition.  And  so  of 
the  subjection  of  woman  to  man.  If  it 
were  natural  only  because  women  are 
not  at  present  all  that  they  should  be  and 
might  be  made,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
good  and  just  oidy  in  so  far  and  for  so 
long  as  women  shall  not  be  fit  for  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  we  should  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  that  the  time  might  come,  or 
may  be  now  at  our  heels,  when  it  may 
be  natural  and  fit  that  neither  sex  should 
rule  the  otlier,  which  is  Mr.  Mill’s  ideal 
of  fitness ;  or  that  M’oman  should  rule 
man,  which  hitherto  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  one’s  ideal.  But  if  the  question  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  reference  to 
history  and  political  analogies  to  which 
Mr.  Mill  invites  us,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  at  which  he  has  not  arrived. 
For  whereas  the  ground  of  difference 
between  nations  and  organized  commu¬ 
nities,  and  even  the  ground  of  difference 
between  races,  is  manifestly  a  shifting 
ground,  and  the  history  of  all  a/^es  is  a 
history  of  conquerors  ami  conquered 
and  of  degeneracy  in  one  race  and 
invigoration  of  another,  the  difference 
of  sexes,  according  to  the  same  uni¬ 
versal  history,  w’ould  seem  to  be  a 
perennial  difference,  and  the  relations  of 
supremacy  and  subjection  arising  out  of 
it  to  admit  of  modification  indeed,  but 
not  of  reversal  or  overthrow.  And  if 
the  historical  argument  be  assumed  to 
show  that  Poland  may  one  day  be  fit  for 
independence,  and  that  independence 
may  one  day  conduce,  not  to  anarchy 
and  strife,  but  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
to  more  of  happiness  for  Poland,  the 
same  argument  tends  to  show'  that  that 
dav  will  never  arrive  for  woman. 

the  argument  from  history  is,  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  in  one  sense 
one-sided.  As  history  contains  no  reconl 
of  w’oman  released  from  man’s  control, 
we  cannot  form  any  notion  from  history 
of  how  she  w'ould  demean  herself,  or 
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what  would  happen  to  her,  if  she  were 
released.  And  thus,  Mr.  Mill  argues,  we 
hare  hitherto  no  measure  of  her  capabi¬ 
lities.  Let  her  loose,  and  then  we  shall 
know  more  about  her : 

I  consider  it  presumption  in  any  one  to 
pretend  to  decide  what  women  are  or  arc  not, 
can  or  cannot  be,  by  natural  constitution. 
Tliey  have  always  hitherto  been  kept,  as  re¬ 
gards  spontaneous  development,  in  so  unnatu¬ 
ral  a  state  that  their  nature  cannot  but  hare 
been  greatly  distorted  and  disguised;  and  no 
one  can  salely  pronounce  that  if  women’s  na¬ 
ture  were  lento  choose  its  direction  as  freely 
as  men’s,  and  if  no  artificial  bent  were  given 
to  it  except  that  required  by  the  conditions  of 
human  society  and  given  to  both  sexes  alike, 
there  would  be  any  material  difference,  or  per¬ 
haps  any  difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and 
capacities  which  would  unfold  themselves. 

And  again  (p.  117)  he  affirms,  not  only 
that  in  the  absence  of  opportimitie.s  giv¬ 
en  we  cannot  know  whether  worneti  could 
not  do  the  same  things  that  men  do  fully 
as  well  on  the  whole,  but  that  he  “  sees 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  it.”  It 
Is  true  that  we  cannot  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  what  women  would  be  capable  of 
should  opportunities  be  given  which  have 
not  l>een  given.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  this, — that  the  opportunities  which 
have  not  been  given  to  women,  women 
have  not  been  hitherto  capable  of  taking. 
Ojiportunities  are  the  result  of  capabili¬ 
ties,  more  than  capabilities  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  ;  though  each  is  in  turn,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  result  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  ground  of  his  suppo.sod 
equality  of  capacities  Mr.  Mill  proceeds 
to  demand  for  women  “equal  justice,” 

“  equal  rights,”  and  other  equalities, — 
always  as  something  founded  in  nature ; 
and  he  affirms  (p.  79)  “that  society  in 
equality  is  its  normal  state.” 

Let  us  listen,  however,  to  a  greater 
philosopher  (and  few  are  they  that  arc 
gre.ater)  than  even  Mr.  Mill.  “Intellec- 
tus  hum.anus  ex  proprietate  sua  facile 
supponit  majorem  ordinem  et  a?quali- 
tatem  in  rebus  quara  invenit ;  et  cum 
mnlta  sint  in  natura  monadica  et  plena 
imparitatis,  tainen  affingit  parellela  et 
correspoudentia  et  relativa  quaj  non 
sunt.”  *  And  ivhere  in  truth  shall  we 
find  equality  to  be  the  condition  pre¬ 
sumable  ill  the  order  of  nature  ?  Nature 


•  Novum  Organum,  xlv. 


renounces  equality  in  races,  renounces 
it  in  individuals,  renounces  it  both  in 
themselves  as  they  are  bom  into  the 
w’orld  and  in  the  fortunes  that  attend 
them.  Breeds  differ,  and  men  of  the 
same  breed  are  by  birth  unequal  in  all 
sorts  of  attributes, — in  stature,  in  health, 
in  beaut  jr,  in  understanding,  in  moral 
susceptibility,  in  energy,  in  passion.  Of 
one  man  you  can  affirm  little  more  than 
that  he  is  not  a  monkey ;  of  another 
little  less  than  that  he  is  not  an  angel. 
So  are  they  born,  and  being  born,  the 
fate  that  awaits  them  is  as  diverse. 
One  is  rich,  and  his  feet  are  set  in  a 
large  room  from  the  first ;  another  is 
poor,  but  has  it  in  him  to  become  rich  ; 
a  third  inherits,  and  a  fourth  achieves, 
social  or  political  predominance ;  a  fifth 
becomes  intellectually  pre-eminent : 
whilst  the  multifarious  multitude  ranges 
through  every  variety  of  fortune  allot¬ 
ted  by  nature  to  strength  or  weakness, 
stupidity  or  shrew’dness ;  and  through 
every  variety  also  which  is  tost  to  the 
hand  of  one  man  or  another  by  the 
chances  of  life.  And  amidst  this  na¬ 
ture’s  world  of  ineqiuality,  what  is  it 
that  is  meant  by  “equal  justice,”  and 
has  justice  much  to  do  with  equality  ? 
Mr.  Mill  will  say,  no  doubt,  men  are 
unequal,  but  let  them  have  equal  op¬ 
portunities,  and,  freed  from  all  artificial 
hindrances,  be  the  agents  and  arbiters 
of  their  own  destinies.  If  this  be  good 
for  m.ankind,  as  is  quite  possible  under 
certain  conditions  of  society,  let  it  be 
the  object  of  our  endeavors  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  pleases,  let  it  be 
called  by  the  name  of  “justice  ;  ”  but 
equal  opportunities  to  unequal  forces 
will  by  no  means  tend  to  insure  equality 
of  freedom  or  equality  of  fruits.  Give 
all  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  to 
wealth,  and  will  not  M-calth  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression  ?  Give  physi¬ 
cal  force  all  opportunities,  and  wdll  it 
not  revel  in  the  pride  of  power?  Re¬ 
move  all  hindrances  out  of  the  way  of 
intellect,  and  what  tyrant  on  earth  will 
bo  more  insolent  and  aggressive  ?  But 
“  equal  justice,”  it  will  he  said,  means 
indeed  equal  opjiortunities  and  equal 
freedom  of  action  to  all,  but  only  so  far 
forth  as  no  wrong  is  done  by  one  free 
agent  to  another  free  agent ;  that  is,  it 
means  no  more  than  that  the  shield  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  should 
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be  thrown  over  all  alike.  If  this  and  no 
other  equalization  were  meant,  though 
it  is  a  very  sorry  approximation  to  real 
and  practical  equality,  yet  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  it; — 
stronger,  however,  in  respect  of  crimi¬ 
nal  than  in  respect  of  civil  law  ;  for  the 
right  to  protection  of  the  person  is  very 
large  and  general  in  its  scope,  if  not 
universal,  whereas  pro|)erty  is  tlie  crea¬ 
ture  of  law  and  expediency.  But  when 
we  are  further  called  upon  to  include  in 
equal  justice  equality  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  power,  a  much  bolder  advance  is 
ma<le  into  the  region  of  hypothetical  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  we  are  brought  amongst 
the  equalities  of  which  all  that  I  will  af¬ 
firm  at  present  is,  that  “  Nature  ”  and 
“Justice”  have  very  little  to  say  to 
them.  Political  power,  as  derived  from 
political  franchises,  may  be  necessary  to 
women  in  order  to  secure  their  personal 
protection.  May  or  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I’robably  any  amount  of  social 
influence  which  would  suflice  to  procure 
the  political  power,  would  suflice,  with¬ 
out  the  political  power,  to  procure  all 
the  legislation  required  for  the  personal 
protection.  And  it  never  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  power,  in  itself  and  for  itself, 
is  not,  either  in  man  or  woman,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  desire  ;  nor  is  the  lust  of 
power  at  all  the  more  legitimate  be¬ 
cause  in  our  days  that  ancient  siren  so 
often  takes  the  name  and  counterfeits 
the  virtues  of 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

Men  may  lawfully  woo  the  siren  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  nymph ;  but  even  men  may 
only  do  so  if  they  are  fitting  suitors. 
And  if  women  demand  a  political  fran¬ 
chise,  they  should  remember  that,  if  de¬ 
manding  it  as  something  to  be  enjoyed, 
they  show’  themselves  ipeo  factoio  be  un¬ 
fit  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  function  not 
a  fruition,  a  trust  and  not  a  gift, — and  a 
trust  to  be  vested  in  those  only,  be  they 
male  or  female,  who  are  likely  to  conduce 
by  their  exercise  of  it  to  the  well-being  of 
the  beneficiaries; — to  the  greatest  happi- 
nessof  the  greatest  number, — if  that  is  the 
formula  most  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mill — (al¬ 
ways  provided  that  the  lesser  number  are 
not  so  tormented  as  to  give  Buffering  a 
preponderance  in  the  total  result).  And 
when  Mr.  Mill  demands  the  franchise  for 


women  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
equally  competent  with  men,  his  infer¬ 
ence  is,  in  my  apprehension,  insuffi¬ 
ciently  supported.  He  should  extend 
his  ground  and  say  that  they  are  more 
competent  than  men,  or  that  (if  not 
more  competent  on  the  whole)  they 
have  elements  of  competency  which  are 
wanting  to  men.  A  constituency  iden¬ 
tical  in  competency  w’ill  do  no  belter  for 
being  doubled  in  number. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  not  accustomed 
to  form  his  opinions  by  juinjiing  into  the 
air,  to  come  to  any  assured  conclusion 
as  to  what  sorts  of  people  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  exercise  political  franchises. 
Theoretically  and  at  first  sight,  one 
would  saj’  only  those  few  who  arc  quali¬ 
fied  by  high  education  and  considerable 
gifts  of  intelligence  to  judge  of  political 
and  legislative  questions.  I’ractieally 
w’e  know  that  the  politically  wise  few’ 
are  not  morally  good  enough  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  judgment  disinterestedly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many,  unless  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  many.  It  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  give  franchises  to 
large  numbers  who  are  wholly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  their 
ow’ii  upon  ])olitical  (juestions.  They  are 
quite  as  little  disinterested  as  the  wise 
few,  and  they  are  not  more  good  ;  it  is 
their  being  interested,  and  tlieir  being 
many,  which  makes  them  a  desirable 
element  of  power.  But  the  interest  of 
large  numbers  is  often  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  other  large  numbers,  and 
also  to  the  interests  and  just  riglits  of 
small  numbers ;  and  moreover  the  de¬ 
votion  of  large  numbers  to  their  ow’ti 
interests  is  apt  to  be  a  blind  devotion, 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  they  desire  to  cherish,  as 
well  as  of  those  they  desire  to  destroy. 
What  seems  expedient  therefore,  is,  not 
so  much  that  the  many  should  give 
their  attention  to  |>o!iiical  questions  and 
strive  to  do  that  which  for  the  most 
part  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
do, — form  a  just  judgment  respecting 
them, — as  that  they  should  perceive  and 
acknowledge  their  ow’n  incurable  igno¬ 
rance  and  incapacity,  and  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  persons  within  their 
reach  whom  they  may  have  reason  to 
think  at  once  capable  and  trustworthy. 
Many  can  judge  of  a  man  who  cannot 
judge  of  a  question  ;  and  the  presump- 
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tuonsncss  of  ignorance  is  less  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated  in  forming  the  one  judgment 
than  in  forming  the  other.  Now,  in  ap¬ 
plying  these  views  to  the  question  of  wo¬ 
men’s  eligibility  for  the  suffrage,  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  wo¬ 
men’s  eligil)ility.  Women  are, — and  I 
think  justly, — generally  supposed  to 
have  a  gift  of  truer  insight  into  the 
characters  of  men  than  men  h.ave  ;  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  higher  value 
for  goodness  in  men  ;  and  having  more 
humility  and  a  juster  sense  of  their  own 
incompeteney  to  judge  of  politics  and 
political  questions,  they  may  be  more 
confidently  expected,  first,  to  seek  for 
the  guid.ance  they  need,  and  second,  to 
know  where  to  find  it.  Possibly  they 
might  be  more  open  than  men  of  the 
same  class  to  what  is  called  corruption ; 
that  is,  knowing  no  reason  why  they 
should  vote  for  one  incomprehen.sible 
policy  more  than  another  equally  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  knowing  that  .£5  would 
en.able  them  to  provi<le  medical  attend¬ 
ance  for  a  sick  child  or  a  less  scpialid 
and  unwholesome  lodging  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  domestic  affections  and  com¬ 
mit  one  of  those  statutable  offences 
which,  in  their  eyes,  does  not  wear  the 
a)>pearance  of  an  offence  against  natural 
morality.  Put  this  I  should  scarcely 
regard  as  any  serious  evil.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  if  I  were  given  to 
make  wild  guesses,  (for  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  what  opinion  can  be  formed  which 
deserves  a  better  name?)  I  should  in¬ 
cline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  as  to  the 
expediency  of  giving  the  suffrage  to 
women,  though  I  should  by  no  means 
a"ree  with  him  as  to  the  grounds  for 
giving  it. 

We  are  now  to  pass  from  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  married  women  as  such,  to  those 
of  women  generally,  suffered  through 
legal  disability  or  otherwise.  And  it 
would  have  been  convenient  if  Mr.  !Mill, 
or  some  one  of  the  able  and  thoughtful 
essayists  whose  views  are  to  be  found  in 
the  volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Butler,*  had 
treated  separately  of  the  disabilties  cre¬ 
ated  by  law,  specifying  the  particular 
provisions  of  common  or  statute  law  to 
which  they  take  exception.  And  further, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  in  which 
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existing  law  is  found  fault  with,  a  mate¬ 
rial  advance  would  be  made  if  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  change  were  to  reduce  their 
notions  to  the  form  of  such  statute  or 
statutes  as  they  W'ould  propose  should 
be  enacted.  If  a  man  desires  to  know 
what  he  wants,  and  if  he  desires  to  en¬ 
able  others  to  know  what  he  wants,  and 
if  he  desires  to  know  also,  and  to  make 
known,  what  it  is  possible  that  law  should 
give  him,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
draft  his  Bill. 

All  trading  occupations  are  already 
open  to  single  women,  and  will  be  open 
to  married  women  if  Mr.  liussell  Gur¬ 
ney’s  Bill  should  become  law.  Of  the 
learned  professions,  the  Law  and  the 
Church  are  closed  against  women.  Me¬ 
dicine  is  not  absolutely  and  imjieratively 
closed  by  law ;  but  under  the  law  the 
medical  schools  and  a  medical  board 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deny  what  the 
law  renders  indispensable.  W omen  are 
excluded  by  law  from  being  members 
of  parliament,  magistrates,  jurors,  may¬ 
ors,  aldermen,  or  common  councilmen, 
members  of  vestries,  and  guardians  of 
the  poor.  They  are  generally  excluded 
by  law  or  custom  from  holding  munici¬ 
pal  offices,  or  ofliccs  or  employments  of 
trust  under  the  crown. 

Now  if  all  legal  disabilities  were  re¬ 
moved,  there  is  room  lor  doubt  whether 
women  would  occupy  themselves  much 
otherwise  than  they  do  at  present :  and 
whether  they  would  or  would  not,  I  see 
no  reason  to  deprecate  the  removal  of  * 
most  of  these  disabilities.  It  is  a  sort 
of  case  in  which  custom,  when  founded 
in  what  Philosopher  Square  calls  “the 
etern.al  fitness  of  things,”  can  dispense 
with  legal  sanctions— custom  so  founded 
being  stronger  than  law ;  and  if  the 
custom  be  not  founded  in  the  fitness  of 
things,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  upheld. 

As  to  facts  of  fitness,  it  may  require 
some  exercise  of  what  may  be  called 
practical  imagination,  so  to  forecast  the 
career  of  a  woman  in  those  of  the  learned 
professions  not  hitherto  attempted  by 
women,  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  difficulties  she  would  have  to 
overcome.  In  the  Church  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  experience  of  women,  as  the  wives 
of  clergymen  or  otherwise,  performing 
some  of  the  more  important  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  duties  more  effectively  than  men 
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can  perform  them.  “  Sacerdos  per  Hie 
et  ILbc  olim  declinatur,”  was  said  by  a 
poet*  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
priest  in  the  ages  before  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  celibacy;  and  since  he  has 
been  redeemed  from  celibacy  we  may 
s.ay  it  again.  And  if  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  make,  not  only  one  flesh,  but 
not  seldom  one  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
cannot  aflirm  with  coutideuce  that  there 
is  anv  reason  in  the  nature  of  things — 
whatever  reason  there  may  be  derivable 
from  Sciipture — why  there  should  not 
be  a  iemale  clergy.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  some  of  the  ministering  func¬ 
tions  for  which  women  are  better  quali- 
fled  than  men  should  not  be  as  highly 
estimated  as  the  ojficiating  duties  of 
clergymen ;  and  it  may  be  a  question 
whetlier  some  of  these  even  might  not  be 
quite  as  well  performed  by  W'omen  of  a 
high  order  and  an  age  more  than  merely 
mature,  as  they  are  by  many  of  our 
clergy.  About  preaching  probably  more 
difticulty  would  be  made.  Women’s 
preaching  did  not  find  favor  with  Dr. 
Johnson, — “Sir,  a  woman’s  preaching  is 
like  a  dog  w:alking  on  his  hind  legs.  It 
is  not  done  well,  but  you  are  surprised 
to  find  it  done  at  all.”  But  in  Johnson’s 
time  learned  or  cultivated  women  were 
much  more  rai’e  than  tliey  are  now,  and 
they  are  now  more  rare  than  they  may 
in  no  long  time  become,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  borne  to  learned  and  cultivated 
.  men,  imleed,  than  they  were  300  years 
ago.  Nicholas  Udall’s  account  of  the 
women  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  (given 
in  his  Epistle  to  Queen  Katharine)  de¬ 
scribes  a  prevailing  female  proficiency 
which  is  more  than  we  can  quite  claim 
for  the  present  generation,  but  not  more 
than  we  may  hope  to  sec  attained  in  the 
next,  when  the  class  of  women  who  now 
read  more  widely  than  average  men  of 
the  same  class,  may  come  to  read  also 
more  deeply.  It  may  then  come  to  be 
said  once  more — 

What  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women, 
especially  here  in  Uiis  realm  of  England,  yea, 
and  how  many  in  the  years  of  tender  virgin¬ 
ity,  not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as  familiarly 
traded,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as  in 


*  Walter  de  Mapes.  He  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  French,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  II., 
the  romance  of  the  Saint  GraaL 
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their  own  mother  language,  but  also  both  in 
all  kinds  of  profane  literature  and  liberal  arts, 
exacted,  studied,  and  exercised ;  and  in  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures  and  theology  so  ripe,  that 
they  are  able,  aptly,  cunningly,  ami  with  much 
grace,  either  to  incite  or  tnun^te  into  the  vul¬ 
gar  longue  for  the  public  instnietion  and  edi¬ 
fying  of  the  unlearned  multitude  1  Neither  is 
it  now  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewomen, 
instead  of  most  vain  communication  about  the 
moon  shining  in  the  water,  to  use  grave  and 
substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek  with  tlieir 
husbands  of  godly  matters. 

i 

Now  in  women  who  have  attained,  or 
in  process  of  time  shall  attain,  to  this 
measure  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
and  who  sluall  have  ceased  from  vain  com¬ 
munications  about  the  moon,  why,  it  may 
be  said,  should  the  gift  of  preaching  be 
wanting?  and  from  those  who  have  it, 
why  should  the  opportunity  of  employing 
it  be  withholden?  And  even  if  they 
should  be  unable  to  preach  good  sermons 
of  their  own,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  preach  those  of  others  ?  Bishop 
Bull  advised  young  clergymen  not  to 
preach  sermons  of  their  own  writing; 
and  probably  there  are  few  hearers  of 
sermons  who  would  not  wish  that  the  same 
advice  should  be  given  and  taken  in  the 
case  of  very  many  clergymen,  both  young 
and  old. 

If  I  am  asked,  then,  why  there  should 
not  be  a  female  clergy,  I  repeat  that  I 
know  of  no  reason  m  the  nature  of  things 
why  not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
far  from  confidently  maintaining  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  female  clergy.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  I  can  understand  the 
nature  of  things  in  matters  hitherto  un 
attempted  and  untried.  Custom  and  cus¬ 
tomary  sentiment  is  strongly  against  it. 
I  am  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  be 
servile  to  custom : 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things  should  wo  do  'I, 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  unswept, 

And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer — 

But  old  and  unbroken  custom  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
what  it  supports ;  not  only  because  old 
custom  may  be  assumed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  a  fitness  (fugacious  possi¬ 
bly,  but  not  impossibly  permanent) ;  but 
also  because  it  makes  a  fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Old  custom  is  the  parent 
of  adaptations  and  conformities,  often  of 
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an  enduring,  sometimes  even  of  an  heredi- 
l.ary  character.  A  generation  of  flax- 
spinners  in  lielgium  who  can  count  no 
forerunners,  competes  at  a  disadvantage 
with  tiie  last  of  successive  generations  in 
Ljincashire ;  for  want  of  the  hereditary 
hand  to  manipulate.  The  minds  of  men 
have  their  transmitted  aptitudes  as  w'ell 
as  tiieir  hands;  and  this  teaches  us  that 
some  old  customs  should  be  rather  left 
to  be  undermined  than  sought  to  be  over¬ 
thrown.  To  speak  “  as  one  having  author¬ 
ity,”  belongs,  in  the  present  generation,  to 
man  rather  tli.an  to  woman.  A  long  time 
must  el.apae  and  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  m.atter  in  question  be  slowly  brought 
about  (if  it  can  be  brought  about),  be¬ 
fore  any  change  of  law  can  be  contein- 
pLated. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  mention  the  Church 
as  a  career  to  be  thrown  o|)en  to  w'omcn. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  of 
them.  lie  does  mention  the  law ;  whereas 
I,  on  my  part,  am  disposed  to  think,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  learned  professions 
which  is  unwortliy  of  women ;  and  also 
that  there  is  a  special  untitness  on  the 
part  of  women  to  undertake  it.  It  was 
called  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  “  ars  habla- 
tira."  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  quite  as 
little  suited  to  highly  educated  women 
as  to  intellectual  men.  But  it  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  from  another  point  of  view  that 
I  object  to  it.  3Ir.  Mill  aflirms  (p.  95) 
th.at  if  he  can  show  that  women  should 
be  admitted  to  public  functions,  it  ought 
to  be  granted  that  they  are  admissible  to 
all  other  occupations.  But  when  he  Las  to 
meet  objections  to  “  girls  in  their  teens,” 
and  “  young  wives  of  tw'o  or  three  and 
twenty,”  he  says  these  are  not  the  persons 
in  question,  but  rather  “  widows  or  w’ives 
of  tbrty  orflfty  ”  (p.  185).  But  I  w'ould  ask 
Mr.  Mill  how  a  widow  or  a  wife  of  forty  or 
fifty  is  to  jump  into  practice  at  the  bar 
without  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
bar  from  her  early  girlhood  ?  “  Commen- 
cez  par  le  commencement,  Belier,  mon 
ami,”  and  let  us  in  the  first  place  follow 
the  small  foot  of  our  law  pupil  to  the 
chambers  of  the  Special  Pleader,  who  is 
her  tutor,  and  see  what  happens.  There 
we  behold  her  seated. 

Among  the  blest,  <he  chosen  few 

(Blest  if  their  happiness  they  knewl, 

Who  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid 
I  To  some  great  master  of  the  trade, 


Have,  at  hi.s  rooms,  by  special  favor, 

His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavor. 

By  drawing  pleas  from  nine  till  four 
To  earn  him  twice  three  hundred  more; 

And  after  dinner  may  repair 
To  'foresaid  rooms,  and  then  and  there. 

Have  ’foresaid  leave,  from  five  to  ten, 

To  draw  the  ’foresaid  pleas  again.* 

At  ten  o’clock  .it  night,  therefore,  after 
a  day  spent  with  a  comp.iny  of  assiduous 
young  gentlemen,  distinguished  by  that 
modesty  and  backwardness  which  guar¬ 
antees  success  at  the  bar,  we  are  to  trace 
the  small  footstep  back  through  Holbom 
or  the  Strand  to  her  confiding  parents, 
or  her  solitary  lodgings,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  year  or  two  having  been  so  passed 
without  adventures,  and  the  young  lady 
having  kept  her  terms  at  the  Temple  or 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  she  hires  convenient  cham¬ 
bers  and  h.ilfa  clerk,  and  receives  attor¬ 
neys  and  others  who  may  have  occasion 
to  transact  busine-ss  with  her.  Then  come 
the  circuits  and  the  attendance  in  courts, 
civil  and  criminal,  where  she  acquires  a 
d.iily  familiarity  with  all  the  vill.-inies 
that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  all  the 
vices  that  mix  themselves  up  with  indict¬ 
able  oflEences  or  lead  to  litigation.  “  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,”  may  have  been 
the  admonition  conveyed  to  her  mother 
or  her  grandmother  when  they  were  girls, 
and  remembered  even  when  they  were 
“  widows  or  w’ives  of  forty  or  fifty  but 
it  is  the  business  of  our  learned  Iriend  to 
handle  everything,  making  the  most  or 
the  least  of  each  atrocious  or  scandalous 
offence,  according  to  the  part  she  is  called 
upon  to  take  in  attacking  or  defending 
it.  Mr.  Mill  (p.  117f)  “sees  not  the  small¬ 
est  reason  to  doubt  ”  that  she  would  per¬ 
form  her  task  fully  as  well  as  a  man ;  and 
therefore  we  may  expect  to  see  her  in 
due  season  mount  the  bench  (whence,  un¬ 
less  by  that  time  a  feminine  or  emascu- 
l.ited  majority  in  Parliament  shall  have 


♦  Anstey,  Pleader's  Guide. 
f  I  quote  the  passage  in  which  the  general 
proposition  is  contained,  of  which  I  make  here  a 
specific  application.  “  Like  the  French  compared 
with  the  English,  the  Irish  with  the  Swiss,  tho 
Greeks  or  Italians  compared  with  the  German 
races,  so  women  compared  with  men  may  be  found 
on  the  average  to  do  the  same  things,  with  some 
variety  in  the  particular  kind  of  excellence.  But 
that  they  would  do  them  fully  as  well  on  the  whole 
if  their  education  and  cultivation  were  adapted  to 
correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the  infirmities 
incident  to  their  temperauieut  1  see  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  doubt.” 
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abolished  punishment  by  death),  we  may 
hear  her,  after  duly  exchanging  her  wig 
for  the  black  cap,  sentence  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar  to  be  taken  to  the  ph»ce  whence 
he  came,  and  be  hanged  by  the  nock  until 
he  is  dead.  Looking  at  this  career,  in  its 
several  steps  and  stages,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
good  girl  would  rather  herself  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  than  undertake  it. 

Of  the  learned  professions  there  re¬ 
mains  medicine.  In  tliis  some  experiments 
have  been  already  made,  and  more  are  in 
in  progress  ;  and  1  think  they  ought  to 
have  a  tiiir  trial,  and  that  the  Act  of  1858, 
and  any  other  obstructive  provisions  of 
law,  should  be  so  amended  as  not  to  em¬ 
power  public  medical  anthorities  to  rc- 
tuse  the  rightto  practice  to  women  whose 
qualifications  are  the  same  as  those  which 
entitle  men  to  practice.  In  some  branch¬ 
es  of  practice,  female  practitioners,  if 
competent — and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  competent  when 
duly  instructed — would  be  manifestly 
preferable  to  male.  In  other  branches, 
anatomical  studies,  and  the  necessity  of 
dissection,  would  be  stumbling-blocks  on 
the  threshold  ;  and  there  may  be  some 
diflSculties — shown,  however,  in  the  essay 
of  Miss  Gex  Blake,*  not  to  have  been 
insurmountable  in  other  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
not  be  found  wholly  so  in  ours — in  the 
way  of  opening  medical  schools  to  female 
pupils.  No  one,  it  is  true,  w^ould  desire 
to  see  girls  of  our  time  explore  such  Melds 
of  physiology  as  were  treated  by  Abella 
and  Trottula  in  the  middle  ages  (if  the 
work  ascribed  to  the  latter  was  really 
hers) ;  and  whatever  limits  should  be 
assigned  to  lecturers  and  teachers,  the 
mixing  of  male  and  female  pupils  would 
seem  to  be,  in  our  time  and  country  at 
least,  undesirable.  In  our  medical  schools 
those  of  the  students  whose  nature  is  not 
its  own  prophylactic  are  said  to  take  a 
taint  of  hardness  and  coarseness  in  the 
crude  season  of  their  eariy  professional 
training  which  it  requires  some  years  of 
maturer  life  aud  the  humanities  of  their 
calling  to  correct.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  feminine 
nature,  if  spared  all  unnecessary  contact 
with  masculine  in  the  process,  is  in  itself 
so  much  less  corruptible  in  this  kind,  that 

•  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture^  p.  114. 


it  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  trials  to  be 
encountered ;  and  though  most  women 
will  probably  slirink  from  such  trials, 
there  may  be  not  a  few  with  pure  minds 
and  brave  hearts  who  will  not;  and  if  a 
new  vocation  shall  lie  provided  for  these, 
and  one  of  an  order  and  quality  so  high 
and  beneficent  a  great  object  will  be  gain¬ 
ed  for  mankind.  But  at  first,  and  unless 
and  until  medical  schools  exclusively  fe¬ 
male  can  be  constituted,  the  difficulties 
to  l>e  met  with  must  be  real  and  formida¬ 
ble  ;  and  when  we  find  Miss  Gex  Blake 
making  light  of  them,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  she  attributes  to  women  gen¬ 
erally  some  qualities,  some  powers,  and 
some  immunities  which  are  exceptional 
and  rare,  if  not  peculiar  to  herself. 
Those  women  who  can  write  as  she  has 
written  may  be  able  to  command  the 
resj)ect  which  she  commanded  froiii  the 
young  students  in  medical  schools, 
whether  English  or  foreign.  But  the 
w’omen  who  can  write  as  she  has  written 
are  assuredly  not  many. 

Leaving  the  learned  professions  we 
come  next  to  employments  in  the  public 
service.  Mr.  Mill  w'ould  have  women  to 
be  considered  eligible  for  all  such  em¬ 
ployments,  from  the  cabinet  minister’s 
to  the  clerk’s.  And,  of  course,  he  would 
have  them  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in  Par¬ 
liament. 

Now  as  to  clerkships  and  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  public  service  of  that^cl.ass 
and  kind,  before  the  Government  is  called 
upon  to  give  girls  and  women  appoint¬ 
ments  in  public  offices,  it  would  be  well 
to  inquire  why  they  are  not  employed 
in  similar  capacities  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  bankers  or  merchants,  or  the 
offices  of  railw’ay  companies.  It  is  not, 

I  think,  because  they  are  considered 
incompetent  to  the  transaction  of  the 
business  usually  transacted  by  clerks. 
Tiiey  are  employed  by  retail  dealers; 
and  they  do  the  book-keeping  of  shops, 
if  not  as  well  as  men,  yet  well  enough. 
I  can  only  account  for  their  exclusion 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  inconvonience  of 
mixing  the  sexes  in  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  is  to  be  transacted  in 
rooms,  not,  like  shops,  open  to  public 
view;  and  to  the  reluctance  of  employ¬ 
ers  to  assume  the  serious  responsibility 
of  looking  after  girls  and  women  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  conduct  and  character.  Men  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  the  care 
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tliev  do  take  is  oflcn  not  much ;  but  if 
pirfs  were  left  to  take  as  little,  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  what  the  world  con¬ 
siders  worse. 

If  the  inconvenience  of  niixinp  the  sexes 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  wo¬ 
men  from  the  counting-houses  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers,  it  is  a  reason  more 
than  sufficient  for  their  exclusion  from 
Government  offices.  The  discipline  of 
Government  offices  is  necessarily  much 
more  lax  than  that  of  counting-houses. 
The  clerk  employed  by  the  Government 
holds  his  office  in  these  days,  not  so  much 
during  good  behavior,  as  during  what  is 
not  extravagantly  bad  behavior;  for  the 
misconduct  must  be  flagrant  and  distinct¬ 
ly  j)rovable  to  induce  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  face  the  difficulties  attending  a 
dismissal — difficulties  possibly^  to  include 
a  grievous  sacrifice  of  public  interests 
by  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Jilembers  of  that  House  will 
sometimes  inflict  such  a  sacrifice  on  very 
slender  grounds  ;  and  if  they  will  do  so 
in  favor  of  a  male  delinquent  who  pretends 
that  he  has  been  hardly  used,  much  more, 
and  with  much  more  chivalrous  pertinaci¬ 
ty,  would  they  do  so  in  favor  of  a  fem.ale 
delinquent.  Such  being  the  lions  in  the 
path  of  the  jmblic  employer,  the  private 
employer,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  to  say, 
“You  do  not  suit  me  :  go  elsewhere.” 

As  we  proceed  upward  in  the  scale  of 
social  rank  and  civil  employments,  diffi¬ 
culties  increase  ;  and  the  position  of  wo¬ 
men  called  upon  to  exercise  authority 
over  men,  and  of  men  called  upon  to 
render  obe<liencc,  presents  new  elements 
of  incongruity.  In  shopkeeping  life,  men 
serve  under  women,  as  well  as  women 
under  men ;  in  domestic  life,  men  ser¬ 
vants  obey  ladies;  but  it  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  a  question  whether  Ladies  could 
conveniently  exercise  authority  over  gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  gentlemen  over  ladies.  Dis¬ 
tinctions  of  class  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
vention.al  distinctions  ;  but  conventional 
distinctions  are  real  distinctions.  Under 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  controlling 
thesensitivo-rational  imagination  of  man, 
conventional  distinctions  have  their  sub¬ 
stantial  .and  inevit.able  incidents  ;  and  of 
these  it  is  but  a  juvenile  philosophy  that 
would  refuse  to  take  account.  Should 
I  be  asked  why,  if  a  lady  can  exercise 
authority  over  her  footman,  a  female 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  not 
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exercise  authority  over  the  clerks  in 
that  department,  I  answer  that  not  only 
difference  of  education,  but  distance  in 
social  iiosilion,  gives  facilities  in  the  one 
case  which  are  wanting  in  the  other ;  and 
this  distance  constitutes  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  example  of  queens  adduced  by 
IVIr.  Mill  to  snow  that  civil  authority  can 
be  fitly  vested  in  women.  If  I  am  asked 
why,  conversely,  the  gentleman  filling 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
should  not  have  young  ladies  under  him 
as  junior,  and  old  ladies  as  senior  clerks, 
the  answer  is  the  same :  jiroximity  of 
social  position  generates  relations  be¬ 
tween  ladies  and  gentlemen  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  assumjition  of  official 
authority  by  either  sex  over  the  other. 

Seats  in  'Parliament  involve  incompa¬ 
tibilities  quite  as  forbidding.  ]\Ir.  Mill 
says,  “If  the  political  system  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  such  as  to  exclude  unfit  men,  it  will 
equally  exclude  unfit  women”  (p.  97).  As 
the  political  system  of  the  country  is  not, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be,  such  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  unfit  men,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  right  in  say 
ing  that,  if  it  were,  it  would  exclude  un¬ 
fit  women ;  and  the  more  pertinent  in¬ 
quiry  is,  whether  unfit  women  would  not 
be  a  worse  element  than  unfit  men;  and 
whether  the  admission  of  the  unfit  of 
both  sexes  would  not  aggravate  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  the  unfit  members  of  each.  The 
rough  treatment  with  which  man  meets 
man  in  debate  could  not  be  employed  by 
man  meeting  woman,  let  the  woman  be 
ever  so  unfit ;  and  if  it  were,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  woman  woilld  cry. 
The  interference  of  the  Speaker,  if  a  man, 
could  not  be  exercised  towards  women 
with  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  exer¬ 
cised  towards  men,  and  yet  the  liberty  of 
speech  indulged  by  women  in  debate 
would  probably  be  much  larger  than 
that  usually  permitted  to  men. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  admitting  women  to 
posts  and  employments  from  which  they 
are  excluded,  Mr.  Mill  is  met  by  some 
questions  as  to  how  they  prosper  in  some 
of  the  higher  emjdoyments  from  which 
they  are  not  excluded — in  sciences,  arts, 
and  literature.  He  admits  that  in  these 
kinds  no  production  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  has  been  the  work  of  a  woman  ;  and 
his  endeavor  is  to  account  for  this  “  with- 
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out  supposing  that  women  arc  naturally 
incapable  of  producing  them”  (p.  126). 
A  series  of  causes  are  assigned  for  this 
state  of  facts;  but  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  series  we  have  to  ask  what, 
if  not  natural  incapabilities,  are  the  cau¬ 
ses  of  those  causes.  It  is  only  three  gen¬ 
erations  since  women  have  begun  to 
bestir  themselves  (p.  127).  Tlieir  inferi¬ 
ority  ill  science  and  philosophy  is  from 
want  of  originality  (p.  128).  Their  want 
of  originalit)'  is  from  want  of  knowledge 
to  bring  them  to  the  point  from  which 
originality  takes  its  start,  and  their  want 
of  knowledge  is  from  want  of  education 
(pp.  128,  130, 136).  Their  inferiority  in 
literature  is  owing  to  men  having  cre¬ 
ated  a  literature  before  women  wrote,  so 
that  women  became  imitators  of  men  as 
the  Romans  of  the  Greeks  (p.  132).  Their 
inferiority  in  the  fine  arts  is  because  they 
have  not  pursued  them  professionally 
(pp.  133-4).  They  do  not  desire  fame, 
nor 

Scorn  delights  and  lire  Isborlous  days ; 

and  this  is  “  only  the  natural  result  of 
their  circumstances,”  and  society  has  so 
ordered  things  (pp.  140-1).  Throughout 
this  array  of  reasons  we  have  to  ask  at 
every  step,  why  is  it  thus  ?  What  arc 
the  reasons  of  those  reasons  ?  Why  did 
not  women  go  to  work  sooner?  why  did 
they  not  find  their  way  to  education  and 
knowledge  and  originality  ?  why  did  they 
let  men  create  a  literature,  and  not  take 
care  to  be  in  at  the  creation?  why  have 
they  not  pursued  the  fine  arts  profession¬ 
ally  instead  of  superficially  as  amateurs? 
Why  should  society,  which  is  male  and 
female,  have  placed  its  one  moiety  more 
than  its  other  equally  capable  moiety 
in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  lofty 
aims?  Surely  the  one  cause  causative 
of  all  these  proxim.ate  causes  is  not  to 
be  found  in  man’s  superior  strength  of 
body ;  and  yet,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  Mr.  Mill’s  treatise,  dig  and  delve  as 
we  may,  no  other  root  of  doctrine  is  to 
be  reached. 

And  here  I  come  to  a  curious  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mill’s  in  his  contention  for 
the  claims  of  women.  He  rebukes  with 
scorn  the  “  silly  panegyrics  ”  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  moml  nature  of  women  offered  by 
those  who  depreciate  their  intellectual 
nature,  and  he  instructs  us  that  such 


empty  compliments  must  provoke  a  “bit¬ 
ter  smile  from  every  woman  of  spirit 
seeing  that  there  is  “  no  other  situation 
in  life  in  which  it  is  the  established  or¬ 
der,  and  considered  quite  natural  and 
suitable,  that  the  better  should  obey  the 
worse”  (pp.  142-3).  I  hardly  know  by 
what  spirit  “  a  woman  of  spirit  ”  should 
be  saia  to  be  animated,  who  should  re¬ 
sent  the  opinion  that  women  are  morally 
superior  to  men,  even  when  entertained 
by  a  person  who  ventures  to  think  th.at 
they  are  intellectually  unequal.  For  my¬ 
self,  though  I  do  not  positively  deny 
the  intellectual  equality,  I  sec  some 
reason  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  I  might  easily 
be  betrayed  into  the  panegyric  in  ques¬ 
tion  (if  an  estimate  ascribing  a  specific 
superiority  is  to  be  styled  a  panegyric), 
I  feel  as  if  I  might  at  any  moment  be 
confronted  by  the  formidable  “  woman 
of  sjiirit”  .and  withered  by  her  smile. 
But,  in  truth,  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  me  has  a  deeper  source  than 
any  mere  difference  in  our  estimates  of 
the  intellects  and  capabilities  of  women. 
His  language,  which  seems  so  strange  at 
first  sight,  is  the  language  of  indignation 
at  those  usages  and  doctrines  by  which 
he  conceives  that  women  suffer  the  loss 
of  independence ;  and  the  deeper  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  me  is  in  our  re¬ 
spective  views  of  the  nature  and  walue 
of  the  independence  they  lose.  In  tak¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  benefits  to  ensue  on  re¬ 
deeming  women  from  subjection,  he 
says  : — “  It  would  be  a  grievous  under¬ 
statement  of  the  case  to  omit  the  most 
direct  benefit  of  all,  the  unspeakable 

E'  I  in  private  happiness  to  the  liberated 
of  the  species . After  the  pri¬ 

mary  necessities  of  food  and  raiment,  free¬ 
dom  is  the  first  and  strongest  want  of 
human  nature ....  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  individual — the  liberty  of  each  to 
govern  his  conduct  by  his  own  feelings 
of  duty,  and  by  such  laws  and  social 
restraints  as  his  own  conscience  can  sub¬ 
scribe  to . He  who  wouM  rightly 

appreciate  the  worth  of  person.al  inde¬ 
pendence  as  an  element  of  happiness, 
should  consider  the  value  he  himself  puts 
u{)on  it  as  an  ingredient  of  his  owm.  .  .  . 
Let  him  rest  assured  that  Avhatever  he 
feels  on  this  point,  women  feel  in  a  fully 
equal  degree”  (pp.  178-9).  I  desire  to 
ask; — first,  is  this  a  just  estim.ate  of 
the  value  of  independence  to  men ;  sec- 
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ondly,  is  it  a  just  estimate  of  its  value 
to  women  ;  and  thirdly,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  is  it  well  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
Freedom  and  independence  are  not  one, 
but  diverse  in  kind  and  quality.  One 
kind  of  freedom,  which  has  its  value  no 
doubt  in  our  eyes,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
IS  free  to  sell  his  independence ;  and 
many  are  the  men  who  sell  it  in  large 
measure  for  a  small  price, — not  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  “  the  primary  ne¬ 
cessities  of  food  and  raiment,”  but  to 
provide  “le  superflu,  chose  si  n^ces- 
sairo,” — very  secondary  necessities  in¬ 
deed.  Another  much  valued  freedom 
and  independence  is  that  which  relates 
to  politics  and  civil  org.anization,  and 
this  has  its  uses  in  their  construction, 
control,  and  conservation  ;  and  very  no¬ 
ble  uses  they  are,  and  vet  the  conse¬ 
quences  thence  proceeding  are  mixed. 

■  Mr.  Mill  says  (n.  182),  that  “the  love  of 
power  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  in  eter¬ 
nal  antagonism,”  and  that  “  when  there 
is  least  liberty,  the  passion  for  power  is 
the  most  ardent  and  unscrupulous.”  If 
he  means  the  antagonism  whereby  the 
love  of  power  in  one  man  is  controlled 
and  suppressed  by  the  love  of  liberty  in 
another,  I  agree  with  him.  But  if  he 
means  (and  tliis  is,  I  think,  what  he  does 
mean),  that  the  man  loving  liberty  for 
himself  does  not  also  love  power  over 
others,  I  totally  differ  from  him.  And 
as  of  individual  men,  so  of  classes  and 
combin.itions  of  men.  In  my  judgment, 
the  love  of  liberty  is  in  almost  all  men, 
and  in  absolutely  all  classes  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  men,  liable  to  pass  into  the  love 
of  |)ower,  to  become  blended  with  it,  and 
ultimately,  if  no  correction  shall  be  met 
with,  to  be  absorbed  by  it.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  there  is  no 
corruption  of  the  passions  to  Avhich  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  more  subject  than  to 
this. 

But  civil  freedom,  even  when  itself 
uncorrupted,  is  far  from  being  one  and 
the  same  with  personal  independence : 
the  former  is  a  poor  possession  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  latter ;  and  the  former 
is  far  from  being  in  all  its  consequence  s 
and  concomitants  propitious  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Personal  independence  is  a  high 
moral  and  spiritual  attribute, — like  other 
such  attributes,  in  some  measure  subject 
to  circumstances,  and  capable  of  being 
impaired ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to 


suppose  that  civil  freedom,  conferring 
enual  rights  and  equal  opportunities  of 
advancement  on  all  men,  does  thereby 
cherish  and  promote  in  each  man  this 
precious  possession  of  an  independence 
seated  in  the  heart.  What  it  does  .pro¬ 
mote  is  ambition,  the  mother  of  restless 
desires  and  disquieting  apprehensions, 
and  the  very  step-mother  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  pursuing  it  “  nonercaZ/frus  odiis." 
He  whose  natural  wants  are  satisfied  as 
he  is,  and  to  whom  no  opportunities  of 
rising  present  themselves,  if  his  lot  be 
moderately  easy,  will  be  contented  with 
it;  Avhereas  he  who  sees  a  path  ascend¬ 
ing  from  summit  to  summit  always  be¬ 
fore  him,  will  be  tempted  to  pass  his  life 
in  striving  and  struggling,  and  through 
uneasy  aspirations  to  forfeit  the  true  in¬ 
dependence  which  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  contentment. 

And  again,  “  The  only  school  of  moral 
sentiment,”  says  Mr.  Mill,  “  is  society  be¬ 
tween  equals”  (79).  If  it  w'ere  so, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  school 
of  moral  sentiment ;  for,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  already,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
equality.  But  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
and  such  a  school,  there  are  some  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  would  not  bo 
taught  in  it,  even  if  there  were  not  some 
of  the  more  or  less  immoral  sentiments 
which  would.  “  Let  not  the  strong  man 
despise  the  weak  ;  and  let  the  weak  see 
that  he  reverence  the  strong.”  That  in¬ 
junction  is  contained  in  the  “  False  Gos¬ 
pels,”  but  it  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  true.  Perhaps, 
however,  all  that  Mr.  Mill  means  is 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law\  This 
there  may  be,  and  there  ought  to  be, 
and  in  the  main  in  this  country  there  is  ; 
and  where  there  is  not,  the  effect  is  much 
the  same ;  for  the  spirit  out  of  which 
the  legal  equality  has  issued  is  sure  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  society  than 
the  law  itself  can  operate,  and  there 
will  be  pretty  nearly  all  the  social 
equality  that  nature  will  permit  (which 
is  not  much),  and  the  school  of  moral 
sentiment  will  be  nature’s  school  and  not 
Mr.  Mill’s.  For,  in  truth,  nature,  which 
has  made  men  differ  from  women,  and 
has  also  made  them  differ  from  each 
other — differ  in  age,  differ  in  health,  in 
animal  spirits,  in  energy,  in  personal  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  in  intellect,  has  provid¬ 
ed  such  a  school  of  moral  sentiment  as 
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could  never  be  found  in  relations  of 
equality.  And  nature  furthermore,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  she  has  given  men  an  imagi¬ 
nation  susceptible  of  impressions  from 
birth,  rank,  wealth,  pomp,  and  circum¬ 
stance,  has  provided  yet  another  school 
of  moral  sentiment  through  social  and 
adventitious  inequalities.  These  are 
said  to  be  artificial  because  their  deriv¬ 
ation  from  nature  is  less  direct  th.an  some 
other  inequalities;  but  this  makes  but 
little  difference;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
Perdita’s  “  streaked  gilliflower  ” — 

O’er  that  art 

Which,  you  aay,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes — 

And  what  is  it  that  is  taught  in  these 
schools?  Not  only  patience,  forbear¬ 
ance,  humility,  charity,  generosity  ;  but, 
I  will  say  also,  if  Mr.  Mill  will  allow 
me,  personal  independence.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  purer  independence  than  that 
of  the  man  who,  being  contented  with 
his  own  lot,  is  contented  also  to  recog¬ 
nize  superiority  in  another,  be  it  of  what 
is  inborn,  or  be  it  of  w'hat  is  social  and 
extrinsic ;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
strikes  at  the  root  of  personal  indepen¬ 
dence  more  than  the  jealousies  of  plebeian 
jiride.  We  have  this  truth  constantly 
before  our  eyes  in  our  own  country,  for 
men’s  fear  of  being  accounted  by  others 
of  less  importance  than  they  account 
themselves,  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
hope  to  rise  above  equals  and  to  reach 
the  level  of  superiors  ;  and  these  hopes 
and  fears  are  the  necessary  growth  of 
our  free  institutions  ;  and  thus  freedom, 
with  all  its  progeny  of  virtues,  is  the 
parent  of  one  vice,  and  that  a  parricidal 
vice :  for  the  pride  which  is  begotten  of 
freedom  preys  upon  its  vitals.  “The 
proud  man,  who  is  the  poor  man,  brag- 
geth  outwardly  but  beggeth  inwardly,” 
says  St.  Jerome;  and  those  who  set 
most  store  by  their  independence  are 
commonly  those  by  whom  independence 
is  unknown  ;  and  who,  moreover — by  an 
inhibition  issuing  from  their  own  nature 
and  dispositions — let  them  rise  to  what 
position  they  may,  can  by  no  possibility 
achieve  it.  They  are,  and  alw'ays  must 
be,  in  want  and  in  fear.  Thus  it  is  that 
free  political  institutions,  whilst  they 
may  ne  relied  upon  to  make  a  nation 
great  and  rich,  and  may  be  expected  in 


some  ulterior  result,  let  us  hope,  to  make 
it,  what  is  more  important,  good  and 
happy,  yet  in  the  meantime  and  on  some 
natures,  perhaps  on  many,  have  a  mixed 
operation,  not  more  equivocal  in  relation 
to  any  of  the  virtues  than  to  that  of 
personal  independence.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  liberty  of  action  and  development 
may  indeed 

Of  inward  alavo  tnako  outward  free — 

but  that  outward  freedom  is  but  a  low 
step  on  the  lad<ler  of  our  outward  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of 
counteraction  to  some  accompanying  in¬ 
fluences  of  merely  civil  freedom,  that 
the  female  half  of  human  kind  should  bo 
placed  in  a  position  more  favorable  than 
that  of  men  for  preserving  the  nobler 
and  purer  independence  in  which  many 
are  oom,  but  which,  in  this  country  at 
least,  not  so  many  as  one  M  ould  desire 
are  enabled  to  carry  u  ith  them  through 
the  struggles  of  an  active  and  eager 
life. 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  I  have  been  out  of  England,  and 
the  continent  as  it  is  now  and  as  Mr. 
Mill  knoM’s  it,  must  present  social  as- 
ects  other  than  those  with  u  hich  I  have 
een  acquainted ;  but  when  I  knew  it, 
the  looks,  manners,  and  deportment  of 
the  middle  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy 
seemed  to  e.xpres8  more  of  independence 
(in  its  natural  combination  with  courtesy 
and  contentment)  than  those  of  my  own 
countrymen.  Unequal  classes  met  upon 
more  equal  terms.  This  I  w.a8  disposed 
to  attribute,  partly  no  doubt  to  a  tem¬ 
perament  through  which  happiness  M-as 
sufficient  to  itself  and  advancement  in 
life  Mas  no  great  object,  but  partly  also 
to  the  few  openings  upward  in  the  social 
scale  making  some  sorts  of  advancement 
impracticable,  and  therefore  not  an  object 
at  all.  Perhaps  no  indication  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  character  of  a  people  .is  more 
significant  than  the  human  aspect  of  a 
street.  It  expressed  to  my  eyes  abroad, 
ease  and  independence,  at  home  care  and 
haste.  When  I  look  in  the  faces  of  men 
and  in  the  faces  of  M  omen,  I  seem  to 
recognize  a  difference  of  the  like  purport 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

I  will  end  as  I  began,  M’ith  some  no¬ 
tice  of  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  Mr. 
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Mill’s  essay.  I  have  spoken  of  the  large 
measure  in  which  matter  of  opinion  is 
represented  as  matter  of  indubitable 
truth,  ascribing  it  to  the  art  of  the  advo¬ 
cate  renouncing  for  a  season  the  exercise 
of  philosophic  circumspection.  But  per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  allowed  something 
also  for  the  ardor  of  the  man  impelling 
the  philosopher  to  overleap  scientific  re¬ 
straints.  And  in  this  ardor  I  seem  to 
recognize  what  is  not  new  to  me,  except 
as  what  was  old  becomes  new  after  many 
years — that  incandescent  philosophy  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill’s  school  of 
philosophers,  when  I  hadthe  never-to-bo 
forgotten  privilege  and  delight  of  meet¬ 
ing  them,  some  forty  or  five  and  forty 
years  ago,  face  to  face  in  debate.  I  find 
m  undecaying  energy  after  all  this  efflux 
of  years  the  vigor  oithe  intellectual  ath¬ 
lete,  the  logical  subtlety,  and  the  gift  of 
luminous  exposition  by  which  the  school 
was  distinguished;  and  along  with  these, 
1  find  traces  yet  left  of  a  still  happier  gift 
which  belonged  to  these  philosophers 


then,  and  which  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  would  have  faded  away  out  of 
sight  when  their  youth  was  past.  Their 
felicity  was  that  they  knew  not  to  doubt. 
Whilst  other  minds  wandered  in  a  pur¬ 
gatory  of  perplexities,  a  paradise  of  cer¬ 
tainties  was  theirs.  I  envied  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  clearness,  the  intrepidity,  the 
bright  and  imperious  decisiveness  with 
which  some  of  them  delivered  themselves 
of  whatever  doctrines  they  taught.  Yet 
delighted  and  dazzled  as  I  was,  I  some¬ 
times  felt  that  ray  faith  in  their  doctrines 
would  have  been  more  if  theirs  had  been 
less.  And  whilst  I  surrender  no  scintilla 
of  my  old  admiration,  the  other  feeling 
has  rather  grown  upon  me  ;  I  appreciate 
more  and  more  that  element  of  justness 
in  opinion  which  consists  in  gradations 
of  confidence  or  diffidence ;  and  when 
opinions  are  flashed  upon  me  without 
these  pcmcillings  of  light  and  shade,  I 
feel  that  there  is  something  wanting  to 
place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  author¬ 
ity. 
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“  The  history  of  the  w’hole  world  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  this  spot,  and  I  reckon  a 
new  birthday  from  the  day  I  entered 
Rome,”  said  Goethe  in  1786;  adding, 
“  one  may  study  history  here  differently 
from  what  one  can  in  any  other  spot.  In 
other  places  one  has,  as  it  were,  to  read 
oneself  into  it  from  without ;  here  one 
fancies  that  he  reads  from  within  out¬ 
wards.  All  arranges  itself  around  you, 
and  seems  to  proceed  from  you.”  Truly 
and  wisely  said ;  for  standing  on  the  Pala¬ 
tine,  the  most  famed  of  Rome’s  seven 
hills,  the  great  world  drama  mentally 
passes  in  review  before  you,  like  an  ac¬ 
tual  pageant  of  to-day ;  and  you  feel 
that  this  was  the  fitting  theatre  for  great 
deeds.  And  so  vividly  does  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  amid  such  surroundings,  recreate 
the  past,  that  the  place  itself  seems 
thronged  with  the  presence  of  those  who 
live  in  classic  story.  The  struggles,  the 
triumphs,  and  the  crimes  of  Rome  are 
no  dead  letter  of  history  to  him  who 
looks  on  the  enormous  ruins  of  the  Por¬ 
ta  Romana^  or  treads  the  marble  ban¬ 


queting-hall  of  the  Cajsars.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  material  objects  gives  a 
wonderful  tangibility  to  the  past;  the 
events  wdiich  have  happened  there  be¬ 
come  henceforth  a  p.art  of  yourself;  and 
somehow  you  feel  that  centuries  of  ex¬ 
istence  have  been  added  to  your  own  in¬ 
dividual  life.  The  reality  which  hope 
gives  to  the  future,  imagination  lends  to 
the  past,  and  with  Tennyson’s  “  Ulys¬ 
ses,”  you  exclaim,  “I  am  a  part  of  all 
that  I  have  met.” 

Filled  with  this  sort' of  person.al  in¬ 
terest  for  the  old  days,  I  went,  during  a 
late  vi.sit  to  Rome,  again  and  again  to 
the  Palatine.  On  this  spot  tradition 
points  out  the  site  of  the  rude  cabin  of 
Romulus,  and  here  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
Cajsars — witnesses  at  once  of  the  birth 
and  the  maturity  of  greatness.  As  Am¬ 
pere  has  well  observed,  “the  history  of 
the  Palatine'is  the  history  of  Rome;” 
and  he  adds,  “  I  see  upon  this  mount  a 
little  seed,  thrown  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
but  endowed  with  such  singular  vitality. 
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that  it  drew  to  itself  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  elements  necessary  for  its  support; 
and  fortified  by  this  powerful  assimila¬ 
tion,  grew  and  threw  out  its  branches, 
till  at  length  it  became  an  immense  tree 
which  covered  the  world.”  Tlie  site  of 
the  Pelasgian  fortress  is  no  doubt  in  the 
midst  of  the  enclosure  where  we  now 
admire  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  impe- 
rial  palace.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  for  rescuing  this  sacred  sj)ot  from 
further  obliteration  and  decay.  Ilis  ma¬ 
jesty  purchased  what  was  then  called  the 
“  Farnese  Gardens,”  from  the  Neapolitan 
Bourlmns  in  1861,  for  ten  thousand 
pounds;  and  he  now  spends  annually 
a  considerable  sum  in  excavating  those 
vast  ruins. 

All  students  of  archajology  and  lovers 
of  art  must  feel  grateful  to  the  Emperor 
fur  the  aid  he  has  thus  afforded  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  researches.  Sig¬ 
nor  Pietro  Rosa,  the  chief  director  of 
the  works,  is  an  antiquarian  of  first-rate 
ability ;  and  in  making  him  “  the  Con¬ 
servator  of  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars,” 
the  Emperor  has  shown  that  he  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  reward  real  merit  from 
amidst  a  crowd  of  importunate  claim¬ 
ants.  Signor  Rosa  is  working  at  a  topo¬ 
graphical  map  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 
which  will  be,  when  finished,  a  most  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
student.  The  geological  character  of 
the  surface  of  the  Campagna,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  is  admirably  given  in 
this  chart.  I  was  favored  with  a  site  of 
it,  and  also  received  some  verbal  expla¬ 
nations  from  the  author,  which  helped 
me  greatly  in  forming  an  idea  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  class  of  country. 

Before  examining  the  progress  of  the 
excavations  which  have  laid  open 

“  Choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steep’d 
In  subterranean  damps,” 

I  will  beg  my  reader  to  ascend  with  me 
the  steps  of  a  small  tower,  built  as  a 
look  out  in  the  Farnese  Gardens.  This 
elevation  commands  an  admirable  view 

*  We  climbed  up  to  the  heights  of  these  won¬ 
drous  ruins,  and  stood  at  the  brdken  window  at 
which  we  fancied  Nero  stood  fiddling  while  Rome 
was  burning — an  impressive  scene.  We  eat  deli¬ 
cious  grapes  in  the  gardens. — Editor  of  Uie  Ec¬ 
lectic. 


of  modern  Rome,  embracing  also  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Before  you  is  the  Basilica  of 
Const. ant  ine,  and  the  Fta  Sacra,  where 
of  old  Ilor.ace  walked  meditating  his 
satires.  To  the  right  is  the  arch  of  Ti¬ 
tus,  and  the  Coliseum,  and  the  pictu¬ 
resque  fragment  of  the  Temple  of  V enus 
and  Rome.  To  the  left  is  the  Forum 
Romanum,  and  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus:  .above  it  towers  the  Capitol, 
with  its  world  history.  The  ill-omened 
birds  of  Mont  Aventine  fly  over  our 
heads :  but  away  with  all  presage  of  evil, 
nothing  can  mar  the  delight  of  such  a 
prospect — the  sunlight  of  that  hour  has 
phot^raphed  the  picture  on  my  memo¬ 
ry.  The  scene  I  thirsted  after  for  years 
is  fixed  on  my  mind  indelibly — the  time¬ 
worn  ruins — the  modern  ji.alaces — the 
picturesque  costumes — the  sacred  place.s, 
and  the  wide-spreading  Campagna,  glow- 
ifig  w’ith  every  hue  of  color,  bounded  by 
the  blue  hills.  The  distant  prospect  re¬ 
called  another  state  of  things  connected 
with  that  remote  geological  past  which 
is  not  counted  by  centuries,  but  measur¬ 
ed  approximately  by  epochs  of  change. 
One  is  visibly  reminded  of  the  subma¬ 
rine  volcanoes  which  produced  the 
rounded  hillocks  of  the  Campagna,  and 
which  formed  the  tu/a  that  constitutes 
the  substratum  of  the  district.  It  docs 
not  require  any  great  stretch  of  fancy 
to  realize  the  condition  which  obtained 
when  the  waves  of  the  sea  covered  this 
jiart  of  the  country.  The  Campagna  is 
now  not  unlike  a  green  ocean  rippled 
into  waves,  from  which  the  lonely  Soracte 
rises  as  an  island,  and  the  Alb,an  Hills 
as  distant  headlands 

“  Vidcs,  ut  aU4  stet  nive  candidutn 
Soracte." 

The  physical  phenomena,  however  im¬ 
portant,  fade  in  interest  before  the  hu¬ 
man  sympathies  which  invest  such  a 
sc«ne  as  this.  The  wilderness  which 
surrounds  Rome  fascinates  the  im.agina- 
tion  with  an  indescribable  charm ;  the 
tow'ers,  tombs,  and  arches  scattered  over 
the  wide  plain  serve  to  repeople  the 
scene  whose  beauty,  though  present,  has 
no  life  but  in  the  past.  In  fancy  one  may 
behold  again  the  glancing  spears  of  the 
veteran  legions,  returning  with  the  spoils 
of  victory ;  or  one  may  recall  a  cold 
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"ray  inorniii",  and  a  solitary  traveller  on 
foot  leaving  Rome  by  the  Appian  Way 
— the  street  of  tombs.  The  self-exiled 
Cicero,  for  he  it  is  that  my  fancy  has  in¬ 
voked,  turns  again,  and  yet  again,  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  Palatine,  where 
he  has  left  all  that  is  dear  to  him — his 
beautiful  borne — his  beloved  daughter. 

I  never  see  the  Via  Appia  without 
picturing  to  riiyself  that  solitary  figure, 
walking  with  hasty,  irr  egular  steps,  and 
with  arms  tightly  folded  across  his 
breast,  crushing  down  bitter  feelings  of 
hati’ed,  wounded  pride,  baffled  ambition, 
and  poignant  regret. 

There  are  common  incidents  at  Rome 
which  recall  the  past  almost  without  an 
effort  of  the  fancy.  Who  that  has  seen 
a  ftinerrd  pi’ocession,  with  long  files  of 
Capucins  bearing  their  wax  tafxjrs,  but 
has  thought  of  Vti’gil’s  description  of  the 
funeral  of  Pallas,  son  of  Evander : — 

‘Lueet  via  longo  ordine  flaramarum. 

ViBO.  JUn.  li. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  custom  of  cai’rying  fune¬ 
ral  torches — a  custom  as  ancient  as  the 
period  when  human  sacrifices  were  first 
abolished;  .and  thus  the  symbols  and 
usages  of  our  own  day  unite  us  with  a 
remote  p.aganism,  foi’ming  sympathetic 
links,  as  it  were,  in  the  chain  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  name  of  Evander  recalls  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  early  pastoral  tribes,  their 
w'.auderings,  and  their  settlement.  Vir¬ 
gil,  in  describing  these  simple  Arcadians, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  coit- 
trasts  their  rude  camp  with  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  abode  of  the  Caesars,  which  in  his 
time  crowned  the  Imj)eri.al  Mount.  This 
palace  then  contained  all  that  was  rich 
and  rare  from  the  Far  East,  from  beyond 
the  snowy  Alps,  and  from  Greece,  the 
home  of  art.  hiarth  and  sea  had  been 
riffed  of  their  treasures  to  adorn  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  world’s  master. 

Tlie  very  name  of  this  gorgeous  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Palatium  has  passed  into 
modern  language  as  the  descriptive  word 
for  princidy  dwellings. 

We,  in  our  day,  behold  another  ch.ange 
ou 

"  Tliis  mountain  whose  obliterated  place 
Ttie  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled.” 

Generations  of  destroyers  and  centuries 


of  decay  h.ave  left  a  perfect  chaos  of 
ruin,  which  it  is  the  self-appointed  task 
of  another  imperial  master  to  restore  to 
order,  or  at  least  to  recognition ;  and  .al¬ 
ready  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light. 

During  the  process  of  unearthing  the 
ruins,  few  objects  of  art,  or  articles  of 
intrinsic  value,  have  been  found.  The 
mutilated  statue  of  a  genius,  and  a 
gracefully-draped  female  figure,  are 
amongst  the  most  noteworthy.  These 
are  placed,  together  with,  a  variety  of 
smaller  things,  such  as  coins,  signa  tegn- 
laria,  and  specimens  of  glas.s,  in  a 
museum  on  the  spot,  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  such  art  treasures  and  curi¬ 
osities  as  may  be  found  in  course  of  ex¬ 
cavation.  In  the  last  days  of  the  empire, 
the  Palatine  must  h.ave  been  so  repeat¬ 
edly  pillaged  and  sacked,  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  few  portable  objects  of  value 
ever  will  be  found  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Cajsars. 

Rut  the  real  interest  lies  in  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  different  historical  sites ;  and 
whatever  disagreement  there  may  be 
amongst  archaeologists  respecting  cer¬ 
tain  minor  points,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sign9r  Rosa  is  right 
in  attributing  much  narrower  limits  to 
lioma  Qriadrata  than  those  ascribed  by 
the  antiquary  Canina.  The  authority  of 
a  great  name  like  that  of  the  author  of 
“Indicazione  Topograficadi  Roma  An- 
tica”  must  not  silence  doubt  or  crush 
inquiry.  Signor  Rosa  has  evidently  en¬ 
deavored  to  disembarrass  his  mind  of 
foregone  conclusions ;  and  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  text  of  Livy,  Ovid,  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  others  who  made  reference  to 
local  facts  relating  to  the  old  time  which 
was  belbre  them,  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  much  new  light  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Palatine  and  its  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  When  the  director  considers 
that  he  has  established  his  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  a  sight,  he  places  a  largo 
notice  board  on  the  s[K>t,  so  that  those 
who  run  m.ay  read;  ho  further  gives 
quotations  and  references  to  such  ancient 
authorities  ns  have  assisted  him  in  this 
w'ork.  The  scholar  may  thus  judge  for 
himself  the  value  of  Signor  Rosxs  de¬ 
ductions. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Porta  Jiomana,  the  Porta 
Mugonia,  and  the  site  of  the  cabin  of 
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IlomuIuH,  have  been  thoroughly  examin¬ 
ed.  We  now  know  the  whereabouts  of 
tlie  houses  of  Clodius  and  Cicero,  and 
what  is  important,  the  Climit  PahUinus. 
This  latter,  ascending  from  the  Sum- 
ma  Sacra  Pla,  shows  that  a  valley  ex¬ 
isted  formerly  which  divided  Summa 
Vdia^  on  wliich  stands  the  modern 
church  of  St.  Buonaventura,  from  the 
ancient  Palatine,  extending  from  this 
valley  to  the  Velabrum  and  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Circus  Maximus.  This 
declivity,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
Home  divided  the  Palatine  in  two  parts, 
has  been  mainly  filled  up  by  the  debris 
from  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace.  Every¬ 
where  the  modem  city  is  many  feet 
above  ancient  Rome ;  the  effect  of  which 
change  of  level  is  damaging  to  the  im- 
)>ortance  of  the  far-famed  seven  hills ; 
but,  like  many  things  at  Rome  which  at 
fii*8t  seem  commonplace  and  disappoint¬ 
ing,  the  hills  resume  their  pristine  digni¬ 
ty  when  viewed  through  an  historical 
medium  and  not  through  the  dull  eye  of 
sense.  After  a  residence  of  some  time,  I 
found  a  mental  transformation  going  on 
within  me  respecting  my  impression  of 
Rome ;  outward  objects  became  a  sort 
of  index  to  my  own  fuller  ideal  concep¬ 
tion,  and  the  creation  of  my  brain  was 
to  me  more  real  than  the  reality.  Other 

f daces  are  fairer,  brighter,  happier ;  but 
tome  once  seen,  you  feel  you  must  see 
again  ere  you  die ;  and  it  is  said  if  you 
drink  by  moonlight  of  the  waters  of  the 
Fontana  <K  Trevi  that  you  surely  will 
return.  Who  W'ould  not  quaff  the  ma¬ 
gic  cup,  drinking  to  united  Italy  ? 

The  very  na»ne  of  the  Eternal  City  has 
its  root  in  the  times  of  demigods  and 
heroes— a  time  fir  anterior  to  that  of 
Romulus.  In  Latin  Roma  is  without 
meaning,  but  in  Greek  it  signifies  Force, 
which  naturally  leads  us  to  attribute  the 
name  to  a  Pelasgian  origin.  Accepting 
this  explanation,  we  see  in  the  very 
name  of  their  capital  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Latin  race.  In  modern 
times  the  Anglo-Saxons,  above  all  others, 
unquestionably  inherit  that  gift  of  do- 
inin.ating  power,  that  vitality  which  as¬ 
similates,  that  force  which  subdues ;  and 
standing  by  the  wall  of  Romulus,  I  con¬ 
fess  to  an  almost  Pagan  reverence  for  the 
very  name  which  foreshadowed  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  a  race. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  wall  of 


Romulus  was  discovered  ;  it  is  of  stony 
tufa,  and  closely  follows  the  j)lan  of  the 
Palatine.  Near  the  point  where  the 
braaen  plough,  drawn  by  white  oxen 
(according  to  the  sacerdotal  usage  of  the 
Etruscan^,  prob.ably  completed  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  wall,  viz.,  near  the  arch  of 
Titus,  Signor  Rosa  has  discovered  the 
steps  of  the  Palace.  This  side  was  al¬ 
ways  the  principal  entrance,  the  Porta 
Palatii,  as  described  by  Ovid  : — 

“  Inde  petens  dextrain  '  Porta  est  ’  ait  ista  Palatf, 
Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  ooiidita  Iloma  loco  eat.” 

Not  far  from  this  spot  was  found  the 
altar  of  a  nameless  deity  who  guarded 
the  city.  Ampere  observes,  “Olympus 
is  always  a  reflection  of  the  earth  ;  and  if 
you  want  to  understand  the  man,  con¬ 
sider  the  gods  which  he  has  made  for 
himself.”  lie  further  observes  that  the 
worship  of  Fortune,  that  unknown 
power  which  controlled  the  various  ac¬ 
cidents,  changes,  and  chances  of  human 
destiny,  was  the  true  religion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  this  interesting  matter  must 
not  tempt  us  from  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  paper — the  excavations  on 
the  Palatine. 

At  liome,  where  you  suffer  from  men¬ 
tal  repletion  caused  by  guide  books  and 
other  indigestible  matter,  there  is  always 
a  great  difliculty  in  keeming  one’s  self  to 
a  particular  subject,  l  was  rightly  re- 
buhed  by  a  Scotch  professor  to  whom  I 
made  some  remark  about  the  Coliseum. 
“  I  am  studying  Rome  chronologically,” 
said  he,  “  and  as  I  have  not  yet  finished 
the  kingly  period,  I  have  not  even  look¬ 
ed  at  the  Coliseum.” 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  Signor  Rosa  has  found 
some  considerable  fragments  of  the  Por¬ 
ta  Palatii  ;  this  entrance  to  the  palace 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Porta 
Mugonia,  so  called  from  the  sounds  of 
the  lowing  cattle,  as  they  passed  out  to 
drink  at  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum. 
Of  the  other  great  gate,  the  Porta 
Romana,  there  remain  enormous  blocks 
of  ruin. 

Near  this  spot  we  remained  long  in 
contemplation  of  the  fragment  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wdiite  marble  balustrade.  We  de¬ 
scended  to  this  place  through  an  im- 
^mense  arch,  the  grand  frame wmrk  of 
which,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  blue 
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fiky,  produced  a  Bingularly  picturesque 
effect.  The  intensity  of  the  coloring 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  deep 
sh.ide  of  the  gigantic  vaults  and  coiti- 
dors  into  which  we  were  descending. 

The  substructions  of  this  mighty  ruin 
of  the  palace  are  truly  wonderful ;  they 
are  so  vast,  so  massive,  that  they  seem 
as  if  built  by  men  to  whom  the  present 
race  are  but  pigmies.  The  construction 
is  clearly  Etruscan,  and  would  well 
serve  as  foundations  lor  a  later  erection. 
Signor  Rosa  holds  that  he  has  discover¬ 
ed  considerable  masses  of  masonry  which 
belong  to  the  kingljr  period.  It  was  at 
this  spot  that  Caligula  caused  to  be 
erected  his  famous  bridge.  It  was 
thrown  oblirpiely  over  the  Forum,  con¬ 
necting  his  })alace  with  the  Capitol,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Caligula  to  con¬ 
verse  conveniently  with  his  colleague 
Jupiter! 

There  have  been  several  chambers  ex¬ 
posed  to  view  in  this  part  of  the  mins, 
containing  many  interesting  fragments 
of  fresco  and  stucco  decorations.  Por¬ 
tions,  also,  of  the  pavement  of  the  Clints 
Victorim  are  here  preserved. 

I  believe  there  are  no  acknowledged 
remains  of  the  temple  erected  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods  ;  but  it  W’as  situated 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  near  the  im- 

rierial  palace.  This  edifice  is  known  to 
lave  been  round  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  on  which,  as  Martial  tells  us, 
were  represented  in  fresco  Corybantes 
dancing  in  honor  of  Cybele : — 

“ - Qiift  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lycoe 

£t  Cybi'lea  picto  stal  Corybanto  doniua.” 

Mart.  Kp.  i.  71,  9. 

In  our  endeavor  to  re-create  the  Pala¬ 
tine  of  tlie  old  d.ay8,  this  edifice  must  not 
be  forgotten,  because  its  architecture 
was  striking  and  the  position  command¬ 
ing.  Before  Rome  possessed  permanent 
theatres  of  stone,  it  was  before  this  tem¬ 
ple  that  plays  were  very  frequently  per¬ 
formed.  Here  the  people  listened  to  the 
favorite  pieces  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Here  probably  the  well-known  line — 

“  Homo  sum ;  humani  nil  a  me  alicnum  puto," 

was  heard  and  applauded  for  the  first 
time.  We  may  imagine  the  reiter.ited 
thunders  of  applause,  which,  history  tells 
us,  welcomed  a  sentiment  so  simply  yet 


so  nobly  expressive  of  man’s  indepen-  j 

deuce.  The  shouts  of  approval  were  ! 

likely  to  be  the  result  of  honest  and  *■ 

heartfelt  conviction  ;  for  this  was  an  age  j 

when  the  whole  tendency  of  political 
progress  was  towards  strengthening  and  j 

consolidating  the  conquest  of  equality.  | 

When,  recently,  we  celebrated  the  cen- 
ten.ary  of  the  poet  who  wrote — 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea’s  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that," 

the  popular  voice  echoed  the  feeling  of 
republican  Rome  in  her  best  days.  | 

Speaking  of  a  time  anterior  to  the  im¬ 
perial  possession  of  the  Palatine,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  certain  facts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  Claudius  i 

— the  sites  of  which  have  been  identified 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  excavations. 

Cicero’s  house  was  upon  the  level  space 
bordering  on  the  Sacra  Via.  It  had 
originally  been  built  for  Drusiis.  The 
architect,  it  may  be  remembered,  boast- 
e«l  that  he  would  so  construct  it  that  no 
one  should  overlook  the  inmates.  To 
this  Drusus  gave  the  well-known  answer, 

“  Rather  arrange  it  that  all  inj^  life  may 
be  open  to  all  eyes.”  It  was  in  a  cover¬ 
ed  walk  behind  this  house  where  Drusus 
received  his  death-blow  from  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  unknown  hand.  Some  years 
later  Cicero  purchased  the  house  from 
one  of  the  Crassi,  into  whose  family  jios- 
session  it  had  fallen  after  the  assns^•ina- 
tion  of  the  first  owner.  Cicero  made  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  dwellings  in 
Rome.  He  filled  it  with  books,  pictures, 
statues,  and  the  richest  furniture — one 
t.able  alone  is  reported  to  have  cost  £4000. 

The  principal  fa5ade  of  the  mansion  was 
towards  the  south — a  desirable  position 
even  at  Rome  in  the  winter.  But  his 
windows  severally  commanded  the  most 
important  and  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  the  city.  He  might  occasionally  see 
the  pale-visaged  Catiline  pass  by,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home — also  on  the  Palatine 
“  walking,”  as  Sallust  describes  him, 

“now  precipitately,  now  slowly,  with 
the  air  of  a  madman.”  The  site  of  the 
celebrated  conspiracy  was  afterwards 
absorbed  within  the  limits  of  the  Augus¬ 
tan  Palace. 

On  one  occasion,  according  to  Roman 
usage,  Cicero  w.a8  appointed  to  lodge  a 
royal  guest,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  in  his  magnificent  house.  We 
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may  conclude  that  Cicero  capped  his 
house  with  an  additional  story,  when 
he  observed  tauntingly  to  Clodius,  “  I 
raise  niy  roof,  not  for  the  sake  of  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  thee,  but  to  shut  out 
from  tliee  the  sight  of  that  city  thou 
M'ouldst  ruin.” 

Cicero’s  house  was  to  him  the  symbol 
of  political  success  ;  for  when  he  left  the 
financial  quarter  of  the  Carinae,  and  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  Palatine,  he  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  witii  some  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Rome. 

All  that  he  loved  and  cherished  he  left 
behind  him  that  cold  gray  morning, 
when  he  quitted  Rome  by  the  Appiau 
Way — a  solitary  wanderer,  forced  to 
seek  in  exile  that  safety  which  ungrate¬ 
ful  Rome  no  longer  afforded.  We  all 
know  how,  in  his  banishment,  he  re¬ 
gretted  “the  skies  of  Rome,  the  Forum, 
and  his  house  on  the  Palatine.”  The 
fate  of  his  beautiful  dwelling  is  briefly 
told :  it  was  cunflscated,  pillaged,  burnt, 
and  destroyed ;  then,  finally,  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  a  consistent  public.  We 
look  down  upon  the  spot,  standing  upon 
the  ruined  dwelling  oi  Cicero’s  greatest 
enemy.  There  is  a  little  anecdote  rather 
characteristic  of  this  same  Clodius,  in 
reference  to  exchange  of  titles  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  property,  which  is  worth  re- 
j)eating.  lie  wanted  to  enlarge  his  pre¬ 
mises,  desiring  with  this  object  to  buy 
•an  adjoining  house  belonging  to  one  Se- 
jus;  and  to  avoid  the  awkward  contin¬ 
gency  of  either  party  being  reduced  to 
forfeit  their  word,  Clodius  released  Sejus 
from  his  dilemma  by  poisoning  him ! 
After  his  neighbor’s  death,  Clodius 
bought  the  house  under  an  assumed 
name ;  and  the  enlarged  dwelling  became 
celebrated,  for  its  magnificence  even  in 
that  luxurious  quarter.  Amongst  the 
mention  of  conspicuous  houses  on  the 
Palatine,  that  of  Catullus  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  also  in  close  proximity  to  Ci¬ 
cero’s  house.  It  was  remarkable  for  its 
domed  roof  and  triumphal  portico,  the 
latter  ornamented  with  spoils  won  from 
the  CimbrL 

In  the  same  neighborhood  rose  that 
stately  building  called  “The  Venus  of 
the '  Palatine,”  the  abode  of  Licinius 
Crassus.  It  was  so  named  because  the 
atrium  was  decorated  with  columns  of 
marble  from  Mount  llymettus.  On  the 
same  level  as  the  house  of  Cicero  stood 
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the  dwelling  of  thePontifex  Maximus — 
sometime  inhabited  by  Julius  Caesar. 

At  this  period  the  robberies  commit¬ 
ted  by  individuals,  together  with  the 
spoliations  of  the  state,  had  literally 
filled  Rome  with  statues  and  other  work 
of  Greek  art,  which,  as  Muller  says, 
might  have  been  counted  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands.  The  houses  of  the 
opulent  citizens  became  veritable  muse¬ 
ums  of  art  treasures;  while  the  temples 
were  regarded  as  places  of  exhibition 
for  the  chi^s-d' oeuvre  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  What  a  sight  these  splendid 
houses  on  the  Palatine  must  have  been, 
thus  adorned  by  the  wealth  of  Rome  and 
the  genius  of  Greece! 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  artistic  feeling 
increased,  religious  sentiment  faded  out 
of  belief ;  but  the  loosening  and  break¬ 
ing  up  of  old  creeds  is  no  subject  of  re¬ 
gret  when  regarded  as  a  [)reparation  of 
the  human  mind  for  the  silent  revolution 
of  Christianity. 

If  such  were  the  costly  abodes  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  we  may  well  imagine 
the  surpassing  magnificence  of  the  I’alace 
of  the  Ca'sars.  As  we  all  know,  Augus¬ 
tus  commenced  the  Imperial  dwelling, 
raising  the  building  on  the  site  of  the 
houses  of  Cicero,  Ilortensius,  Catullus, 
and  Clodius.  Tiberius  enlarged  it  to¬ 
wards  that  portion  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  Velabrum,  and  Caligula 
extended  it  towards  the  Forum.  Tlie 
mad  extravagance  of  Nero  absorbed  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  within 
the  limits  of  his  palace,  but  extended  it 
as  far  as  the  Esipiiline  to  the  gardens  of 
^Maecenas.  This  erection  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of  Rome. 
Nero  then  commenced  the  “Golden  Pal¬ 
ace,”  which  embraced  the  whole  of  tlie 
Palatine,  the  Velia,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  together  with  the  heights  of 
the  Therma;  of  Titus,  extending  near  to 
the  Esquilinc  gate.  This  monstrous  |»ile 
of  building  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero’s  death  ;  Vespasian  reduced  the 
limits  of  the  im|>erial  abode  to  its  original 
site  on  the  Palatine.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  completed  till  the  reign  of  Dorni- 
tian,  who  exhibited  his  taste  by  filling 
the  palace  w  ith  many  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  works  of  art  which  w’ealth 
and  power  could  command.  Septimius 
Severus  added  his  teptizonium  /  suc¬ 
ceeding  emperors  rebuilt  and  altered  the 
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palace  at  <lifferent  times,  and  at  length 
It  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric. 

This  is  biielly  the  history  of  the  vast 
edifice  amid  whose  ruins  we  stand.  Each 
day  almost  fresh  excavations  reveal 
something  more  of  these  interesting  re¬ 
mains.  A  largo  portion  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  palace  erected  by  the  Fla¬ 
vian  emperors  is  already  laid  open  to 
view.  The  pavements  of  marble,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  marble- 
panelled  walls  remain;  and  as  these 
apartments  have  been  unearthed,  you 
can  walk  from  one  room  to  another,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  their  proportions  and  gener¬ 
al  aspect.  In  some  places  the  broken 
columns  and  finely-chiselled  entablatures 
have  been  set  up,  and  other  judicious  re¬ 
pairs  effected,  which  serve  to  restore  the 
idea  of  the  building. 

Taken  in  order,  the  apartments  which 
have  been  exhumed  are  paetty  much  as 
follows: — The  Tablinuvi,  a  large  quad¬ 
rangular  space  of  noble  proportions, 
which,  to  the  right,  opens  upon  the 
Basilica,  the  walls  and  apse  of  which 
latter  are  well  preserved — the  width  of 
the  nave  is  remarkable.  Here  justice 
was  administered.  Idle  Peristylum  lies 
beyond  the  Tablinum  /  and  descending 
into  the  so-called  baths  of  Livia,  we  fitul 
some  of  the  massive  substructions  of  a 
very  early  period,  which  Vespasian  util¬ 
ized  as  foundations  for  his  palace.  Some 
beautiful  fragments  of  arabes(|ue  paint¬ 
ing,  and  some  portions  of  gilt  stucco 
ornamentation,  are  here  preserved  on  the 
walls  and  roof.  These  subterranean 
chambers  disclose  the  existence  of  enorm¬ 
ous  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa.  Ascend¬ 
ing  again  to  the  level  of  the  Peristylum, 
we  proceed  to  the  Triclinium,  where  it 
is  supposed  the  unfortunate  I’ertinax  was 
found  when  the  Prietorian  guards  thun¬ 
dered  at  the  palace-gate.  In  this  aj»art- 
ment  a  great  deal  of  the  wdiite  marble 
jnanclling  remains,  and  the  inlaid  pave¬ 
ment  is  well  preserved.  The  Nympheeum 
opens  to  the  right.  The  white  marble 
fountain,  of  exquisite  form,  fills  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  this  apartment.  It  is  now  crowned 
by  a  tangled  mass  of  glorious  wild- 
flowers,  but  the  proportions  are  perfectly 
preserved,  and  many  rare  fragments  of 
the  sculptor’s  art  are  lying  scattered 
about.  The  surroundings  of  this  spot 
contribute  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  bits  yet  excavated.  Enough  is 
left  of  the  costly  chamber  to  show  w’hat 
it  was ;  enough  has  been  added  by  the 
graceful  hand  of  time  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
fect  picture.  The  frescoed  domes  have 
long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the 
blue  vault  of  Italia’s  sky  is  better  than 
the  painter’s  art.  The  wild  acanthus 
and  the  feathered  feni  fling  their  luxur¬ 
iant  foliage  over  prostrate  capitals  and 
fluted  columns,  turning  desolation  into 
joy,  and  ruin  into  loveliness,  by  the  mere 
spell  of  natural  beauty. 

Tlie  Pihliotheca,  which  contained  the 
celebrated  Palatine  Library,  has  also  been 
uncovered,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Academia.  It  has  the  same  form  as 
that  usually  adopted  in  our  own  lecture- 
rooms. 

Not  fir  from  this  are  some  recently- 
discovered  foundations  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  republican  period,  and 
which  it  is  supposed  may  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I’ro- 
pugnator.  Also  a  number  of  vaulted 
chambers  have  been  exhumed,  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  turns  from 
this  point  tow’ards  the  Velabrum.  These 
were  of  a  humbler  order ;  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  tesselated  flooring  having 
been  prepared  ;  the  workmanship  of  the 
earliest  is  very  rude,  and  probably  very 
ancient.  The  rooms  are  mostly  small, 
and  without  artistic  adornment ;  but  the 
plain  stucco  sides  are  not  devoid  of  in¬ 
terest.  Looking  attentively,  you  will 
detect  certain  laint  scratchings  on  the 
wall,  which  represent  some  of  various 
emblematic  figures  employed  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  familiar  to  all  who  have 
visited  the  catacombs  or  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  by 
without  hazarding  a  conjecture  upon  the 
origin  of  those  rude  etchings.  In  all 
human  probability,  the  restless  fingers  of 
some  Christian  captive,  waiting  for  death 
in  the  arena,  traced  those  symbols  of  the 
faith  for  which  he  had  lived  and  died. 
Not  the  paintings  of  Nicias  or  Polygno- 
tus — did  they  still  exist  on  the  portico  of 
Pompey’s  theatre — would  have  power  to 
move  us  like  these  simple  outlines ;  void 
of  beauty  as  of  art,  the  expression  of  an 
heroic  soul  though  of  an  unlearned  hand 
trembling  visibly  at  the  sounds  of  that 
voluptuous  revelry  which  echoed  from 
the  tyrant’s  banqueting-hall  to  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  cell !  What  scenes  have  been  en- 
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acted  in  tliis  palace  of  the  Cajsars !  Dark 
and  terrible  memories  haunt  the  ground 
we  tread  upon  ;  vice,  crowned  and  tri¬ 
umphant,  here  held  rule  ;  while  supersti¬ 
tion  and  impiety  commingled  their  rites 
and  orgies  ! 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  overlooking  the  Forum  Boar- 
ium,  for  here  other  thoughts  presented 
themselves,  and  imagination  recalled 
those  simpler  Arcadian  days  when  these 
fastuous  halls  were  not.  A  small  quad¬ 
rangular  space  near  this  is  pointed  out 
as  the  site  of  the  cabin  of  Romulus,  the 
spot  where  first  he  dwelt  when  be  settled 
on  the  Palatine ;  and  not  far  oflf  is  the 
so-called  staircase  of  Cacus.  In  endea¬ 
voring  to  identify  these  localities,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  to  be  in  the  de¬ 
batable  land  of  conjecture.  I  am  not 
myself  inclined  to  apply  too  severely  the 
pruning- knife  of  criticism  to  these  early 


myths  and  fables  which  people  the  Pala¬ 
tine  with  an  Arcadian  race.  Bonstetten 
says,  “Ancient  history,  like  a  large 
mosaic,  must  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
not  examined  too  closely,  or  it  disap¬ 
pears.” 

Right  pleasant  it  is  to  dream  of  heroes 
and  demigods  w'hile  wandering  amid 
these  ruins  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Tbe  changing  hues  of  brilliant  color 
palpitating  in  the  sky  flooded  the  earth 
with  reflected  glory,  and  I — 8tau<lingon 
the  heights  which  overlook  the  Vesta — 
remain^  transfixed  while  that  wondrous 
play  of  light  continued.  But  at  length 
the  gray  twilight  stole  like  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  the  scene ;  and  feeling 
the  breath  of  the  sirocco — the  “  leaden 
wind,”  as  Horace  calls  it — I  hastened  my 
return,  passing  again  through  the  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  of  the  PorUi  Romana,  and 
here  ended  my  circuit  of  the  present  ex¬ 
cavations  of  Uie  Palace  of  the  Csesars. 
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Beini^  asked  for  permission  to  publish  this  dis¬ 
course  in  Fraser,  I  willingly  gave  it.  I  have  gone 
through  the  proof,  and  made  in  it  a  few  alterations 
and  additions.  A  brief  historic  summary  is  also 
added. — J.  T. 

Solar  light  in  passing  through  a  dark 
room  reveals  its  track  by  illuminating 
the  dust  floating  in  the  air.  “The  sun,” 
says  Daniel  Culverwell,  “discovers  at- 
omes,  though  they  be  invisible  by  can¬ 
dlelight,  and  makes  them  dance  naked 
in  his  beams.”  * 

In  my  researches  on  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  va|>or8  by  light  I  was  compelled 
to  remove  these  “  atonies  ”  and  this  dust. 
It  was  essential  that  the  space  contain¬ 
ing  the  vapors  should  embrace  no  visi¬ 
ble  thing;  that  no  substance  capable  of 
scattering  the  light  in  the  slightest  sen¬ 
sible  degree  should,  at  the  outset  of  an 
experiment,  be  found  in  the  “experi- 

*  Oa  a  day  of  traneient  shadows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  magical  in  the  rise  and  dissolution  of 
the  luminous  beams  among  the  scaffolding  poles 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 


mental  tube  ”  traversed  by  the  luminous 
beam. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled  by  the 
appearance  there  of  floating  dust,  which 
though  invisible  in  diffuse  daylight  was 
at  once  revealed  by  a  powerfully  con¬ 
densed  beam.  Two  tubes  were  placed 
in  succession  in  the  path  of  the  dust:  the 
one  containing  fragments  of  glass  wetted 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
other,  fragments  of  marble  wetted  with 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  To 
my  astonishment  it  passed  through  both. 
The  air  of  the  Royal  Institution  sent 
through  these  tubes  at  a  rate  sufficiently 
slow  to  dry  it,  and  to  remove  its  carbonic 
acid,  carried  into  the  experimental  tube 
a  considerable  amount  of  mechanically 
suspended  matter,  which  was  illuminated 
when  the  beam  passed  through  the  tube. 
The  effect  was  substantially  the  same 
when  the  air  was  permitted  to  bubble 
through  the  liquid  acid  and  through  the 
solution  of  potash.  The  core  of  the  bub¬ 
ble  does  not  touch  the  acid,  and  even  the 
dust  particles  which  come  into  contact 
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with  the  acid  require  time  to  be  wetted 
by  it.  When  left  sufficiently  long  in 
contact  with  the  acid,  the  particles  are 
destroyed. 

Thus,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1868, 
successive  charges  of  air  were  admitted 
through  the  potash  and  sulphuric  acid 
into  the  exhausted  experimental  tube. 
Prior  to  the  admission  of  the  air  the  tube 
Mas  optically  empty  ^  it  contained  no¬ 
thing  competent  to  scatter  the  light.  Af¬ 
ter  the  air  had  entered  the  tube,  the  coni¬ 
cal  track  of  the  electric  beam  was  in  all 
cases  clearly  revealed.  This  indeed  was 
a  daily  observation  at  the  time  to  which 
I  now  refer. 

I  tiied  to  intercept  this  floating  matter 
in  various  ways;  and  on  the  day  just  men¬ 
tioned,  prior  to  sending  the  air  through 
the  drying  apparatus,  I  carefully  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  pass  over  the  tip  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  flame.  The  floating  matter  no  long¬ 
er  appeared,  having  been  burnt  up  by 
the  fl.ame.  It  was  therefore  of  organic 
origin.  When  the  air  M’as  sent  too  rap¬ 
idly  through  the  flame,  a  fine  blue  cloud 
was  found  in  the  experimental  tube. 
This  was  the  smoke  of  the  organic  parti¬ 
cles  due  to  their  imperfect  combustion. 
I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this  re¬ 
sult  ;  for  1  had  thought  that  the  dust  of 
our  air  was,  in  great  part,  inorganic  and 
non-combustible. 

Mr.  Valentin  had  the  kindness  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  me  a  small  gas-furnace  contain¬ 
ing  a  platinum  tube,  which  could  be  heat¬ 
ed  to  vivid  redness.  The  tube  also  con¬ 
tained  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze,  which, 
while  it  permitted  the  air  to  pass  through 
it,  insured  the  practical  contact  of  the 
dust  with  the  incandescent  metal.  Tlie 
air  of  the  laboratory  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  exjierimental  tube,  sometimes 
through  the  cold,  and  sometimes  through 
the  heated,  tube  of  platinum.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  of  admission  was  also  varied.  In 
the  first  column  of  the  following  table 
the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  of  inches  which 
the  mercury  gAMge  of  the  air-pump  sank 
when  the  air  entered.  In  the  second  col¬ 
umn  the  condition  of  the  platinum  tube  is 
mentioned,  and  in  the  third  the  state  of  the 
air  which  entered  the  experimental  tube. 

Quantity  State  of  Piatinam  State  of  F.xperlmcntal 
of  Air.  Taba.  Tube. 

1 5  inches.  Cold..  Full  of  particles. 

15  “  Ued-hot.  Optically  empty. 


The  phrase  “  optically  empty  ”  shows 
that  when  the  conditions  of  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  were  present,  the  floating  mat¬ 
ter  totally  disapjteared.  It  was  wholly 
burnt  up,  leaving  no  sensible  residue. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  many 
times  with  the  same  invariable  result. 
From  spectrum  analysis,  however,  we 
know  that  soda  floats  in  the  air  ;  these 
organic  dust  particles  are,  I  believe,  the 
rafts  that  support  it,  and  when  they  are 
removed  it  sinks  and  vanishes. 

When  the  passage  of  the  air  was  so 
rapid  as  to  render  imperfect  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  floating  matter,  instead 
of  optical  emptiness  a  fine  blue  cloud 
made  its  appearance  in  the  experimental 
tube.  The  following  series  of  results 
illustrate  this  point : 

Quantity.  riatlnnm  Tube.  Experimental  Tube. 

15  in.,  slow.  Cold.  Full  of  particles. 

15  “  “  Red-hot.  Optically  empty. 

15  “  quick.  “  A  blue  cloud. 

15  “  “  Intensely  hot  A  fine  blue  cloud. 

The  optical  character  of  these  clouds 
was  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
dust  which  produced  them.  At  right 
angles  to  the  illuminating  beam  they  dis¬ 
charged  perfectly  polarized  light.  The 
cloud  could  be  utterly  quenched  by  a 
transparent  Nicol’s  prism,  and  the  tube 
containing  it  reduced  to  optical  empti¬ 
ness. 

The  particles  floating  in  the  air  of 
London  being  thus  proved  to  be  of  or¬ 
ganic  origin,*  I  sought  to  burn  them  up 
at  the  focus  of  a  concave  reflector.  One 
of  the  powerfully  convergent  mirrors 
employed  in  my  experiments  on  combus¬ 
tion  by  dark  rays  was  here  made  use  of, 
but  I  failed  in  the  attempt.  Doubtless 

*  According  to  on  analysis  kindly  furnished  to 
mo  by  Dr.  I’cr^,  the  dust  collected  from  the 
walls  of  the  British  Museum  contains  fully  60  per 
cent  of  inorganic  matter.  I  bavo  every  eonfl- 
denee  in  the  results  of  this  distinguished  chemist ; 
they  show  that  the  floating  dust  of  our  rooms  is, 
as  it  were,  winnowed  from  the  heavier  matter. 
As  bearing  directly  upon  tliis  point  I  may  quote 
tho  following  passage  from  Pasteur: — “Mais  ici 
se  presente  une  remarque :  la  poussi6re  que  Ton 
trouve  4  la  surface  de  tous  les  corps  est  soumise 
constamment  4  des  courants  d’uir,  qui  doivent 
Boulever  ses  particules  les  plus  l^gieres,  au  nom- 
bre  desquelles  so  trouvont,  sans  doute,  do  prefer¬ 
ence  les  corpusculos  organisda,  oeufs  ou  spores, 
rooins  lourds  gcn5ralement  que  lea  particules 
min6rales." 
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the  floating  particles  are  in  part  transpa¬ 
rent  to  radiant  heat,  and  are  so  far  in¬ 
combustible  by  such  beat.  Their  rapid 
motion  through  the  focus  also  aids  their 
escape.  They  do  not  linger  there  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  be  consumed.  A  flame 
it  was  evident  would  burn  them  up,  but 
I  thought  the  presence  of  the  flame 
would  mask  its  own  action  among  the 
particles. 

In  a  cylindrical  beam,  which  power¬ 
fully  illuminated  the  dust  of  the  labora¬ 
tory,  was  placed  an  ignited  spirit-lamp. 
Mingling  with  the  flame,  and  round  its 
rim,  were  seen  wreaths  of  darkness  re¬ 
sembling  an  intensely  black  smoke.  On 
lowering  the  flame  below  the  beam  the 
same  dark  masses  stormed  upwards. 
They  were  at  times  blacker  than  the 
blackest  smoke  that  I  have  ever  seen 
issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer, 
and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  so 
perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practised 
observ’^er  to  conclude  that  the  apparently 
pure  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  re¬ 
quired  but  a  beam  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  reveal  its  clouds  of  liberaed  car¬ 
bon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke  ?  Tliis 
question  presented  itself  in  a  moment. 
A  red-hot  poker  w'as  placed  underneath 
the  beam,  and  from  it  the  black  wreaths 
also  ascended.  A  large  hydrogen  flame 
was  next  employed,  and  it  produced 
those  whirling  masses  of  darkness  far 
more  copiously  than  either  the  spirit- 
flame  or  poker.  Smoke  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question. 

\Vhat  then  was  the  blackness?  It  was 
simply  that  of  stellar  space :  that  is  to 
say,  blackness  resulting  from  the  absence 
from  the  track  of  the  beam  of  all  matter 
competent  to  scatter  its  light.  When 
the  flame  was  placed  below  the  beam 
the  floating  matter  was  destroyed  in 
situ  ;  and  the  air,  freed  from  this  mat¬ 
ter,  rose  into  the  beam,  jostled  aside  the 
illuminated  particles  and  substituted  for 
their  light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own 
perfect  transparency.  Nothing  could 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  invisibility  of 
the  agent  which  renders  all  things  visi¬ 
ble.  The  beam  crossed,  unseen,  the 
black  chasm  formed  by  the  transparent 
air,  while  at  both  sides  of  the  gaj)  the 
thick-strewn  particles  shone  out  like  a 
luminous  solid  under  the  powerful  illu¬ 
mination. 


But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  burn  the  particles  to 
produce  a  stream  of  darkness.  Without 
actual  combustion,  currents  may  be  gen¬ 
erated  which  shall  exclude  the  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  appear  dark  amid 
the  surrounding  brightness.  I  noticed 
this  effect  first  on  placing  a  red-hot  cop¬ 
per  ball  below  the  beam,  and  permitting 
it  to  remain  there  until  its  temjierature 
had  fallen  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  dark  currents,  though  much  enfee¬ 
bled,  were  still  produced.  They  m.ay 
also  be  produced  by  a  flask  filled  with 
hot  water. 

To  study  this  effect  a  platinum  wire 
was  stretched  across  the  beam,  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  being  connected  'with 
the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  To 
regulate  the  strength  of  the  current  a 
rheostat  was  placed  in  the  circuit.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  feeble  current  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  w’ire  was  gradually 
augmented,  but  before  it  reached  the 
heat  of  ignition,  a  flat  stream  of  air  rose 
from  it,  which  when  looked  at  edgeways 
appeared  darker  and  sharper  than  one 
of  the  blackest  lines  of  Fraunhofer  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  Right  and  left  of 
this  dark  vertical  band  the  floating  mat¬ 
ter  rose  upwards,  bounding  definitely 
the  non-luminous  stream  of  air.  What 
is  the  explanation  ?  Simply  this.  The 
hot  wire  rarefied  the  air  in  contact  with 
it,  but  it  did  not  equally  lighten  the 
floating  matter.  The  convection  cur¬ 
rent  of  pure  air  therefore  passed  up¬ 
wards  among  the  inert  particles^  drag¬ 
ging  them  lifter  it  right  and  left,  but 
forming  between  them  an  impassable 
black  partition.  This  elementary  ex¬ 
periment  enables  us  to  render  an  account 
of  the  dark  currents  produced  by  bodies 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  com¬ 
bustion.* 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  so  prepared  as  to  exclude  all  float¬ 
ing  particle^  produce  the  darkness  when 
poured  or  blown  into  the  beam.  Coal- 
gas  does  the  same.  An  ordinary  glass 
shade  placed  in  the  air  wdth  its  mouth 
downward  permits  the  track  of  the 
beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.  Let  coal- 


*  This  explaoation  has  been  found  difficult. 
"Why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  the  current  of  hot  air 
carry  the  particles  up  with  it  T  I  hope  very  soon 
to  enter  more  fully  iuto  this  question. 
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gas  or  hydrogen  enter  the  shade  by  a 
tube  reacliing  to  its  top,  the  gas  gradu¬ 
ally  fills  the  shade  from  the  top  down¬ 
wards.  As  soon  as  it  occupies  the  space 
crossed  by  the  beam,  the  luminous  track 
is  instantly  abolished.  Lifting  the  shade 
so  as  to  bring  the  common  boundary  of 
gas  and  air  above  the  beam,  the  track 
flashes  forth.  After  the  shade  is  full,  if 
it  be  inverted,  the  gas  passes  upwards 
like  a  black  smoke  among  the  illumina¬ 
ted  particles, 

Tne  air  of  our  London  rooms  is  loaded 
•with  this  organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country 
air  free  from  its  pollution.  Ho'wever  or¬ 
dinary  daylight  may  permit  it  to  disguise 
itself,  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam  causes 
the  air  in  which  the  dust  is  suspended  to 
appear  as  a  semi-solid  rather  than  as  a 
gas.  Nolmdy  could,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  repugnance  place  the  mouth  at 
the  illuminated  focus  of  the  electric  beam 
and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there.  Nor 
is  the  disgust  abolished  by  the  reflection 
that,  although  we  do  not  see  the  nasti¬ 
ness,  we  are  churning  it  in  our  lungs  every 
hour  and  minute  of  our  lives.  There  is 
no  respite  to  this  contact  with  dirt ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  should  from 
lime  to  time  sufler  from  its  presence,  but 
that  so  small  a  portion  of  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  deadly  to  man. 

And  what  is  this  portion  ?  It  was 
some  time  ago  the  current  belief  that 
epidemic  diseases  generallp^  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  a  kind  of  malaria,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
motor-decay;  that  when  such  matter 
was  taken  into  the  body  through  the 
lungs  or  skin,  it  had  the  i)ower*of  spread¬ 
ing  there  the  destroying  process  which 
had  attacked  itself.  Such  a  spreading 
jiower  was  visibly  exerted  in  the  case  of 
yeast.  A  little  leaven  was  seen  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  a  mere  speck  of  matter 
in  this  supposed  state  of  decomposition 
being  apparently  competent  to  propa¬ 
gate  indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Why 
should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria  work 
in  a  similar  manner  •ndthin  the  human 
frame  ?  In  1838  a  very  wonderful  reply 
was  given  to  this  question.  In  that  year 
Cagnianl  <le  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast 
jdant,  a  living  organism,  which  when 
placed  in  a  proper  medium  feeds,  grows, 
and  reproduces  itself,  and  in  this  w.ay 
carries  on  the  process  which  we  name 
fermentation.  Fermentation  was  thus 


proved  to  be  a  product  of  life  instead  of 
a  process  of  decay. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the 
yeast  plant  independently  ;  and  in  F'eb- 
ruary,  1837,  he  also  announced  the  impor¬ 
tant  result,  that  when  a  decoction  of 
meat  is  eifectually  screened  from  ordi¬ 
nary  air,  and  supplied  solely  with  calcin¬ 
ed  air,  putrefaction  never  sets  in.  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  therefore,  he  affirmed  to  be 
caused  by  something  derived  from  the 
air,  which  something  could  be  destroyed 
by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  The 
experiments  of  Schwann  were  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  Helmholtz,  Ure,  and 
Pasteur.  But  as  regards  fermentation, 
the  minds  of  chemists,  influenced  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  great  authority  of  Gay-Lus¬ 
sac,  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the  old 
notion  of  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  It 
was  not  the  living  yeast  plant,  but  the 
dead  or  dying  parts  of  it,  which,  assailed 
by  oxygen,  produced  the  fermentation. 
This  notion  was  finally  exploded  by  Pas¬ 
teur.  lie  proved  that  the  so-called 
“  ferments  ”  are  not  such  ;  that  the  true 
ferments  are  organized  beings  which  find 
in  the  reputed  ferments  their  necessary 
food. 

Side  by  side  with  these  researches  and 
discoveries,  and  fortified  by  them  ami 
others,  h.as  run  the  yerm  theory  of , epi¬ 
demic  disease.*  The  notion  was  express¬ 
ed  by  Kircher,  and  favored  by  Linnaeus, 
that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to  germs 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the 
body,  and  produce  disturbance  by  the 
development  within  the  body  of  parasi¬ 
tic  life.  While  it  was  still  struggling 
against  great  odds,  this  theory  found  an 
expounder  and  a  defender  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Institution.  At  a  time  when 
most  of  his  medical  brethren  considered 
it  a  wild  dream.  Sir  Henry  Holland  con¬ 
tended  that  some  form  of  the  germ  theo¬ 
ry  was  probably  true.  The  strength  of 
this  theory  consists  in  the  perfect  paral¬ 
lelism  of  the  phenomena  of  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  with  those  of  life.  As  a  planted  acorn 
gives  birth  to  an  oak  competent  to  pro 
duce  a  whple  crop  of  acorns,  each  gifted 
with  the  power  of  reproducing  its  parent 
tree ;  and  as  thus  from  a  single  seedling 


*  Nobody  is  I'kely  to  iDfer  from  this  language 
that  the  speaker  lays  any  claim  to  the  auUiorship 
of  the  germ  theory. 
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a  whole  forest  may  spring  ;  so,  it  is  urg¬ 
ed,  these  epidemic  diseases  literally  plant 
their  seeds,  grow,  and  shake  abroad  new 
germs,  which,  meeting  in  the  human 
body  their  proper  food  and  temperature, 
finally  take  possession  of  whole  popula¬ 
tions.  Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  beginning 
in  a  small  way  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
contrived  in  seventeen  years  to  spread 
itself  over  nearly  the  whole  habitable 
world.  The  development  from  an  infi¬ 
nitesimal  speck  of  the  virus  of  small-pox 
of  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  charged  with 
the  original  poison,  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  reappearance  of  the  scourge, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought  at 
Greenwich  reported  on  so  ably  by  Dr. 
Budd  and  Mr.  Busk,  receives  a  s.atisfac- 
tory  explanation  from  the  theory  which 
ascrilies  it  to  the  lingering  of  germs 
about  the  infected  place. 

Surgeons  have  long  known  the  danger 
of  permitting  air  to  enter  an  opened  ab¬ 
scess.  To  prevent  its  entrance  thej^  em¬ 
ploy  a  tube  c.alled  a  c.annula,  to  which  is 
attached  a  sharp  steel  {mint  called  a 
trocar.  They  puncture  with  the  steel 
point,  and  by  gentle  pressure  they  force 
the  pus  through  the  cannula.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  very  careful  in  cleansing 
the  instrument ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  cleansed  by  ordinary 
methods  in  air  loaded  with  organic  im- 
iiurities,  as  we  have  proved  our  air  to  be. 
The  instrument  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear.  But 
this  is  not  done,  and  hence,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  surgeon’s  care,  inflammation 
often  sets  in  after  the  first  operation, 
rendering  necessary  a  second  and  athii  d. 
Rapid  putrefaction  is  found  to  accompa¬ 
ny  this  new'  inflammation.  The  pu.s, 
moreover,  w'hich  was  sweet  at  first,  and 
showed  no  trace  of  animal  life,  is  now 
fetid,  and  swarming  with  active  little 
organisms  called  vibrios.  Professor  Lis¬ 
ter,  from  whose  recent  able  lecture  this 
fact  is  derived,  contends,  with  the 
strongest  show'  of  reason,  that  this  rapid 
})utrefaction  and  this  astounding  develo|>- 
ment  of  animal  life  are  due  to  the  entry 
of  germs  into  the  abscess  during  the  first 
operation,  and  their  subsequent  nurture 
and  development  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  food  and  temperature.  The 
celebrated  physiologist  and  |)hy8icist 
Helmholtz  is  attacked  annually  by  hay- 
fever.  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  end 


of  June  he  suffers  from  a  catarrh  of  the 
upper  air-passages ;  and  he  has  found 
during  this  period,  and  at  no  other,  that 
his  nasal  secretions  are  peojfled  by  these 
vibrios.  They  appear  to  nestle  by  prefe¬ 
rence  in  the  cavities  and  recesses  of  the 
nose,  for  a  strong  sneeze  is  necessary  to 
dislodge  them. 

These  statements  sound  uncomforta¬ 
ble  ;  but  by  disclosing  our  enemy  they 
enable  us  to  fight  him.  When  he  clearly 
eyes  his  quarry  the  eagle’s  strength  is 
doubled,  and  his  sw’oop  is  rendered  sure. 
If  the  germ  theory  be  proved  true,  it 
will  give  a  definiteness  to  our  efiforts 
to  stamp  out  disease  which  they  could 
not  |)reviously  possess.  And  it  is  only 
by  definite  effort  under  its  guidance  that 
its  truth  or  falsehood  can  be  established. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  like  myself 
to  read  without  sympathetic  emotions 
such  j)apcrs  as  those  of  Dr.  Budd,  of 
Bristol,  on  Cholera,  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
Small-po.x.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  im¬ 
agination,  and  may  occasionally  take  a 
flight  beyond  his  facts  ;  but  without  this 
dynamic  heat  of  heart  the  stolid  inertia  of 
the  free-born  Briton  cannot  be  overcome. 
And  as  long  as  the  heat  is  employed 
to  warm  up  the  truth  w'ithout  singeing 
it  over  much  ;  ns  long  as  this  enthusiasm 
can  overmatch  its  mistakes  by  unequivo¬ 
cal  examples  of  success,  so  long  am  I 
disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to  work  in, 
ami  to  wi.sh  it  God  sjieed. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  dust.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  it  cannot  be 
blown  away  by  an  ordinary  bellows;  or, 
more  correctly,  the  place  of  the  {larticles 
blow'll  aw'ay  is  in  this  case  8up{»lied  by 
others  ejected  from  the  bellows,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  beam  remains  unim- 

fiaired.  But  if  the  nozzle  of  a  good  bel- 
ows  be  filled  w'ith  cotton  wool  not  too 
tightly  {lacked,  the  air  urged  through 
the  wool  is  filtered  of  its  floating  matter, 
and  it  then  forms  a  clean  band  of  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  illuminated  dust.  This  was 
the  filter  used  by  Schroeder  in  his  ex- 
{leriments  on  spontaneous  generation, 
and  turned  subsequently  to  account  in 
the  excellent  researches  of  Pasteur. 
Since  1863  I  have  constantly  employed 
it  myself. 

But  by  far  th^  most  interesting  and 
important  illustration  of  this  filtering 

{irocess  is  furnished  by  the  human 
ireath.  I  fill  my  lungs  with  ordinary 
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air  and  breathe  tlirough  a  glass  tube 
across  the  electric  beam.  The  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  breath 
is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous 
white  cloud  of  delicate  texture.  It  is 
necessary  to  abolish  this  cloud,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  drying  the  breath  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  entering  into  the  beam ;  or, 
still  more  simjily,  by  warming  the  glass 
tube.  When  this  is  done  the  luminous 
track  of  the  beam  is  for  a  time  uninter¬ 
rupted.  The  breath  impresses  upon  the 
floating  matter  a  transverse  motion,  the 
dust  from  the  lungs  making  good  the 
particles  displaced.  But  after  some  time 
an  obscure  disc  appears  upon  the  beam, 
the  darkness  of  which  increases,  until 
finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  expiration, 
the  beam  is,  as  it  were,  pierced  by  an 
intensely  black  hole,  in  which  no  par¬ 
ticles  wh.atevcr  can  be  discerned.  The 
air,  in  fact,  has  so  lodged  its  dirt  within 
the  passages  to  the  lungs  as  to  render 
the  la.«t  portions  of  the  expired  breath 
absolutely  free  from  suspended  matter. 
This  experiment  may  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times  with  the  same  result. 
It  renders  the  distribution  of  the  dirt 
within  the  air-passages  as  manifest  as  if 
the  chest  were  transparent. 

I  now  empty  my  lungs  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  placing  a  handful  of  cotton 
wool  against  my  mouth  and  nostrils, 
inhale  tlirough  it.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  thus  filling  the  lungs  w’ith  air.  On 
expiring  this  air  through  the  glass  tube, 
its  freedom  from  floating  matter  is  at  once 
manifest.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  act  of  expiration  the  beam  i§  pierced 
by  a  black  a[»erture.  The  first  putF  from 
the  lungs  abolishes  the  illuminated  dust 
and  puts  a  patch  of  darkness  in  its  place ; 
.and  the  darkness  continues  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  the  expiration. 
When  the  tube  is  placed  below  the 
beam  and  moved  to  and  fro,  the  same 
smoke-like  appearance  as  that  obtained 
with  a  same  is  observed.  In  short,  the 
cotton  wool,  when  used  in  sufficient 
quantity,  completely  intercepts  the  float¬ 
ing  matter  on  its  way  to  the  lungs. 

The  application  of  these  experiments 
is  obvious.  If  a  physician  wishes  to  hold 
back  from  the  lungs  of  his  patient,  or 
from  his  own,  the  germs  by  which  con¬ 
tagious  disease  is  said  to  be  propagated, 
he  will  employ  a  cotton  wool  respirator. 
After  the  revelations  of  this  evening 
New  Sbibes.— Yol.  XI.,  No.  6. 


such  respirators  must,  I  think,  come 
into  general  use  as  a  defence  against 
contagion.  In  the  crowded  dwellings  of 
the  London  poor,  where  the  isolation  of 
the  sick  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  noxious  air  around  the  patient  may, 
by  this  simple  means,  be  restored  to 
practical  purity.  Thus  filtered,  attend¬ 
ants  may  breathe  the  air  unharmed.  In 
all  probability  the  protection  of  the  lungs 
will  be  the  protection  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  For  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  germs  w’hich  lodge  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  which,  at  their  leisure,  can 
work  their  way  across  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  are  those  which  sow  in  the  body 
epidemic  disease.  If  this  be  so,  then 
disease  can  certainly  be  warded  off  by 
filters  of  cotton  w'ool.  I  should  be  most 
willing  to  test  their  efficacy  in  my  own 
person.  And  time  will  decide  whether 
m  lung  diseases  also  the  woollen  respi¬ 
rator  cannot  abate  irritation,  if  not  arrest 
decay.  M.  Pasteur,  for  whose  work  in 
connection  with  this  subject  I  entertain 
a  very  high  admiration,  has  show’ii  that 
the  germs  diminish  as  we  ascend  a 
mountain.  By  means  of  a  cotton  wool 
respirator,  so  far  as  the  germs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may 
Imj  brought  into  the  chamber  of  the 
invalid.  Fifty  different  occupations 
might  be  named  in  which  irritation 
of  the  lungs  and  injured  health  arise 
from  the  inhal.ation  of  dust.  A  properly- 
constructed  air-filter  of  cotton  wool 
would  entirely  abolish  the  evil.  Such  a 
filter,  proiwrly  constructed,  would  also 
be  found  effectual  in  warming  the  air. 
Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  removal  of  the  cotton,  the  cost  of 
which  is  practically  nil. 

In  a  letter  published  subsequently  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  method  pursued  in  the 
foregoing  lecture  is  pointed  out.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  blue  color  of  the 
sky,  which  is,  or  may  be,  “  produced  by 
particles  suspended  in  the  air,  and  not 
only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  but  irre¬ 
ducible  by  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope.  Hence,  without  seeing  the 
individual  particles,  we  may  have  indu¬ 
bitable  evidence  of  their  existence. 

“This,  indeed,  is  the  point  whereiu 
the  method  pursued  in  the  lecture  differs 
from  preceding  ones,  .and  is  destined 
3G 
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powerfully  to  gupplement  them.*  The 
microscope  seeks  for  single  particles ; 
but  they  are  here  taken  en  niassey  and 
their  existence  demonstrated  by  the 
light  which  they  scatter  after  tliey  have 
passed  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  the 
microscope.” 

Attention  was  drawn  at  the  same  time 
to  the  important  report  of  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  published  in  1869,  w'hich  was 
sent  to  Professor  Tjmdall  subsequently 
to  his  lecture.  Pasteur  had  previously 
counted  the  germs  of  Paris  air,  but  the 
exceedingly  ingenious  method  employed 
by  Dr.  Smith  enabled  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  germs  of  a  very  large  volume 
of  air  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
thus  to  enormously  multiply  their  num¬ 
bers  in  relation  to  the  space  which  con¬ 
tained  them : 

“  I  h.ave  been  favored,”  says  Mr.  Tyn¬ 
dall,  “  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  with  a  copy 
of  his  fifth  annual  report,  from  which  I 
glean  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  air  of  Manchester.  To  catch  in  water 
the  floating  matter  of  the  air.  Dr.  Smith 
places  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  a 
bottle  and  shakes  it  up  with  successive 
charges  of  air.  In  one  instance  he  did 
this  500  times,  and  then  handed  over  his 
bottle  to  an  able  microscopist,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dancer,  for  examination.  The  bottle 
had  been  shaken  in  the  open  air,  through 
which,  however.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  see 
any  dust  blowing ;  at  all  events,  if  there 
were  dust,  it  was  only  such  as  people  are 
called  upon  to  breathe.  Here  are  some 
of  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Dancer : 

Fungoid  Matter. — Spores  or  spo- 
ridiac  appeared  in  numbers,  and,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  numerical 
proportion  of  these  bodies  in  a  single 
drop  of  the  liquid,  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  were  well  shaken,  and  then  one 
drop  was  taken  up  with  a  pipette.  This 
was  spread  out  by  compression  to  a 
circle  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  mag¬ 
nifying  power  was  then  employed,  which 
gave  a  field  of  view  of  an  area  exactly 
100th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  was 
found  that  more  than  100  spores  were 
contained  in  this  space.  Consequently 
the  average  number  of  spores  in  a  single 

*  It  is  competent,  for  example,  to  give  ocular 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  germs  in  still  air ;  and 
thus  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Pasteur’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  air  of  the  caves  under  the  Paris 
Observatory. 


drop  would  be  250,000.  These  spores 
varied  from  10,000tli  to  50,000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

‘“For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  number  of 
spores  or  germs  of  organic  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  entire  fluid  received  from 
Dr.  Smith,  I  me.asured  a  quantity  by  the 
pipette,  and  found  it  contained  150  drops 
of  the  size  used  in  each  examination. 
Now  I  have  previously  stated  that  in 
each  drop  there  were  about  250,000  of 
these  spores,  and  as  there  were  150 
drops,  the  sum  total  reaches  the  star¬ 
tling  number  of  37^^  millions ;  and  these, 
exclusive  of  other  substances,  were  col¬ 
lected  from  2,495  litres  of  tlie  air  of  this 
city — a  quantity  which  w'ould  be  respired 
in  about  ten  hours  by  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  when  actively  employed.  I  may  adtl 
that  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  carbon  among  the  collected 
matter.’ 

“Apart  from  their  other  effect.s,  the 
mere  meclianical  irritation  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  these  particles  in  tender 
lungs  must  go  for  something.  They  m.ay 
be  entirely  withheld  by  a  cotton  w'ool 
respirator.  In  various  dusty  trades  and 
occupations  the  respirator  will  also  bo 
found  a  comfort  and  protection.” 

The  employment  of  cotton-wool  on 
scalds  and  burns ;  its  healing  effect  on 
w'ouuds  generally ;  the  use  of  flour  in 
erysipelas ;  even  the  binding  up  of  wounds 
by  sticking-plaster,  and  the  covering  of 
them  by  gold-beaters’  skin,  may  all  have 
their  rational  ground  in  the  fact  that 
they  withhold,  not  the  air,  but  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  the  air. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  as 
this  subject  is  not  one  with  which  my 
own  studies  would  have  rendered  me 
familiar,  I  may  be  uttering  that  which 
luas  been  already  expressed  by  others. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  history 
of  the  subject,  which,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  by  no  means  meagre.  Ny- 
ander  held  that  small-pox,  measles,  the 
plague,  dysentery,  and  hooping-cough, 
arc  all  caused  by  minute  anim.al8.  lieau- 
mur  thought  that  the  small  clouds  which 
sometimes  seem  to  hug  the  earth  in  sum¬ 
mer  weather  may  be  insect  swarms. 
Cuvier  speaks  of  the  richesse  effrayante 
of  insect  life.  Sir  H.  Holland  thinks 
that  the  outbreak  of  carbuncular  boils 
which  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Eng- 
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l.ind  mny  have  had  its  origin  without 
tlic  system,  as  a  vims  or  some  form  of 
organic  life.  Ehrenborg,  whose  wonder¬ 
ful  investigations  have  been  heard  of 
everywhere,  speaks  of  the  “  milkif  v:ay 
of  smallest  organization.”  The  electric 
beam  renders  the  figure  admirably  just. 
Henle  maintained  that  the  material  of 
all  contagious  diseases  is  not  merely 
organic,  but  matter  possessing  all  the 
characters  of  parasitic  life.  Eiselt  found 
pus  corpuscles  in  a  foundling  hos|^ital 
where  the  children  were  suffering  from 
conjunctival  blennorrhoca,  and  proved 
conclusively  that  such  corpuscles  spread 
the  epidemic  without  contact  with  the 
infected  persons.  Pouchet,  the  able  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  hete¬ 
rogenesis,  has  devised  an  instrument 
called  an  aProscope  to  catch  the  micro¬ 
scopic  particles  of  the  air.  This  instru¬ 
ment  w.as  employed  by  Eiselt  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry.  Every  Alfiinc  man 
can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  De  Saus- 
sure’s  remark  that  a  deep  blue  heaven 
portends  rain,  while  the  air  is  rendered 
turbid  by  a  succession  of  fine  days.  De 
la  Kive  ascribes  this  turbidity  to  organic 
germs  which  swathe  the  earth  as  a  light 
haze.  He  has  devised  a  photometer  for 
determining  the  transparency  of  such 
air,  and  of  connecting  this  with  the 
other  elements  of  meteorology.  He  also 
refers  to  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on 
epidemic  diseases. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Budd,  in  relation  to 
contagious  diseases,  are  full  of  interest¬ 


ing  facta,  and  marked  by  rare  logical 
force.  I*rofessor  Lister  has  brought  to 
my  notice  an  observation  of  his  own,  the 
sagacity  of  which  is  so  strikingly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  exjwriments  on  the 
breath  recorded  in  the  foregoing  lecture, 
that  I  propose  to  give  it  special  atten¬ 
tion  at  a  future  time.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1850,  Mr.  Jeffreys  reveals 
some  exceedingly  unpleasant  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  air  of  London.  He  had  then 
ventilated  a  house  with  filtered  air,  and 
examined  the  strained  matter.  I  refer 
to  page  16  of  his  pamphlet  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  that  matter  is.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith’s  researches  on  the  air  of  Man¬ 
chester  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Smith  also  experimented,  on  the  air 
of  cow-houses  and  stables,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  such  air  contains  more  par¬ 
ticles  than  the  air  of  the  street.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  sought  to  entrap  the  germs 
in  infected  places.  Dr.  Greenhow  has 
examined  the  lungs  of  stone-workers, 
colliers,  and  potters,  and  found  imbedded 
in  them  mill-stone  dust,  silica,  alumina, 
and  iron.  The  important  researches  of 
Dr.  Stenhouse  on  the  action  of  charcoal, 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject,  may  be  mentioned  here; 
and  also  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marcet. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
imperfect  summ.ary,  the  history  of  this 
subject  is  voluminous.  I  shall  probably 
return  to  it,  and  give  it  further  expan¬ 
sion. 
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The  jteculiar  pleasure  taken  by  Ame¬ 
ricans,  like  Washington  Irving  and 
Hawthorne,  in  exploring  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  England  and  re-attaching  the 
threads  of  tradition  which  connect  their 
new  country  with  the  old  home  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  might  not  inaptly  be  paralleled  for 
us  Englishmen,  by  the  interest  of  re¬ 
searches  concerning  the  progenitors  of 
our  whole  Aryan  stock  in  Persia  and 


*Ancifnt  and  Mtdicnal  India.  By  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning.  Allen  &  Co.,  London,  1860,  2  vols.  8to, 
pp.  435  and  380. 


India.  While  antiquarians  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  school  have  been  disputing  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  our  language,  laws,  religion, 
and  social  customs  are  derived  respect¬ 
ively  from  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Celts,  the  students  of  Zend 
and  Sanscrit  literature  have  been  occu- 

{)ied  in  revealing  to  us  an  ancestry,  be- 
lind  all  the  ancestries  of  which  we  had 
hitherto  taken  count ;  a  primaival  Home 
whence  have  come  even  the  names  of 
our  closest  relationships,  and  the  fables 
and  fairy  tales  of  our  nurseries.  Who 
would  have  dreamed  heretofore  that 
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when  an  English  parent  spoke  of  his 
“  daughter,”  he  recalled,  in  that  familiar 
word,  the  days,  millenniums  past,  when 
the  young  nimden  of  the  ola  Bactrian 
dwelling  was  she-teho-milks-the-cows,'’' 
even  as  our  legal  term  “  spinster”  reverts 
to  the  comparatively  recent  time  when  it 
was  her  task  to  “apm”  ?  Who  that  till 
lately  told  a  child  the  heart-breaking  tale 
of  Llewellyn’s  Dog,  supposed  that  he 
was  repeating  a  legend  familiar  to  men 
of  our  blood,  who  dwelt  under  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  Himalayas  when  busy  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  forest? 

As  yet  the  bearings  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Orientalists  have  been  little 
apprehended.  The  innumerable  points 
at  which  they  must  eventually  impinge 
on  our  opinions  yet  wait  to  be  marked. 
Even  their  most  obvious  theological  con¬ 
sequences  have  been  but  casually  noticed 
in  any  work  of  importance.  But  the 
time  has  nearly  arrived  when  such  a 
mass  of  new  truths  cannot  lie  inactive  in 
the  minds  of  the  cultivated  classes,  but 
must  begin  to  leaven  all  our  views  on 
etymology,  history,  philology,  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  comparative  theology.  The 
share  which  the  revived  study  of  Greek 
at  the  Renaissance  had  in  directing  the 
movements  of  that  great  age,  must  in  a 
certain  partial  degree  have  its  parallel  in 
the  results  of  the  modern  acquisition  of 
Sanscrit.  As  one  realm  of  Heathendom 
was  rehabilitated  then,  and  the  devils 
with  which  mediseval  imagination  had 
peopled  it  vanished  in  the  sunrise,  so  now 
another  .and  yet  wider  field  is  conquered 
back  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to 
partake  of  our  sympathies  and  widen  our 
comprehension  of  human  nature  itself. 
A  new  world  is  given  to  the  scholars  of 
the  day,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  it  does 
not  in  many  ways  “  redress  the  balance  ” 
of  the  old. 

A  singular  contrast  may  be  traced  be¬ 
tween  the  new  science  of  Indo-Persian 
antiquity  and  that  which  a  little  preceded 
it,  of  Egyptology.  In  opesing  up  Egypt 
to  us,  Belzoni,  Champollion,  Wilkinson, 
and  Lepsius  gave  us  the  material  portion 
of  a  nation’s  life.  In  ex{)ounding  the 
Vedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  Jones  and 
Wilson  and  Max  Muller  and  Haug  and 
Westergaard  have  admitted  us  to  the 
inner  and  spiritual  part.  The  buildings 
and  aculptures,  the  dress,  utensils,  toys, 
nay,  the  very  bodies  of  the  departed 


Egyptian  race,  all  these  the  sands  of  the 
Nile  have  given  back.  But  except  the 
enigmatical,  half  comprehensible  “Book 
of  the  Dead,”  and  a  few  fragments  from 
papyri,  all  the  scholars  who  have  used 
Champollion’s  key  to  hieroglyphics  have 
failed  to  present  us  with  anything  to  be 
called  even  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  lit¬ 
erature.  Not  merely  is  there  no  Iliad, 
no  llamayana  of  Africa,  but  not  a  single 
counterpart  to  a  Pindaric  Ode,  or  Vedic 
Hymn.  Thus  we  know  the  Egyptians, 
even  while  their  embalmed  forms  stand 
beside  us  in  our  studies,  only  as  it  were 
at  second  hand.  We  see  what  they  did, 
and  we  infer  what  they  were.  But  their 
hearts  have  never  spoken  to  ours  save  in 
the  touching  cry  of  bereaved  affection 
from  a  coffin-lid ;  or  in  the  awful  sym¬ 
bols  on  some  grand  sarcophagus,  point¬ 
ing  like  a  dumb  Job  to  death  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  faith  that,  over  them 
both,  Osiris  the  Redeemer  liveth. 

In  India  all  this  is  reversed.  W e  have 
recovered  the  inner  life  of  the  nation, 
but  not  the  outward.  Here,  in  the  real 
Juventus  Mandi — that  youth  which  had 
already  waned,  ere  Homer  sang  or  David 
prayed — here  dwelt  the  poet-prophets  of 
the  Vedas,  in  whose  hymns  we  may  read 
to-day  of  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts 
and  8i)eculation8  w’hich  once  filled  the 
hearts  and  stirred  the  brains,  whose  dust 
has  been  scattered  for  ages  to  the  four 
winds.  Here  we  have  no  mummies  with 
their  parody  of  immortality  ;  no  tombs 
stored  with  food  and  furniture  and  trin¬ 
kets  ;  no  mural  pictures  showing  us  every 
detail  of  the  battles  and  the  agriculture 
and  the  trades  of  the  dead  nation.  But 
though  we  have  not  one  tangible  object 
belonging  to  them,  we  have  learned  the 
very  words  of  the  men  who  wandered 
by  the  banks  of  Indus  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  possessing  those  words 
w'e  are  truly  nearer  to  them  as  intelligent 
beings  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  to 
Egyptian  or  Ninevite. 

India,  then,  that  same  India  over  which 
our  flag  is  flying  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin,  is  the  field  of  literary  re¬ 
search  which  offers  the  richest  treasures 
yet  to  be  explored.  The  Morning  Land 
still  keeps  some  of  its  dew,  and  it  may 
yet  be  gathered  fresh  and  sweet  before 
the  locust  army  of  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators  have  made  it  their  prey. 

A  better  devised  book  than  the  one 
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we  now  purpose  to  notice  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name.  It  aims  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  within  the  compass  of  two  goodly 
volumes  a  general  bird’s-eye  view  of  all 
that  has  been  yet  disinterred  of  Indian 
literature,  with  the  revel.itions  thereby 
afforded  of  life  in  the  Peninsula  from  the 
earliest  Vedic  ages  onw’ards.  The  in¬ 
comparable  industry  of  the  authoress  in 
collecting  and  sitting  the  materials 
for  so  great  a  work,  is  fully  equalled  by 
the  judgment  shown  in  their  selection. 
There  is  no  wading  for  the  reader, 
through  tedious  or  half-comprehensible 
passages,  such  as  of  course  abound  in 
the  origin-al  Eastern  books.  The  inter¬ 
esting  and  remarkable  points  in  each  old 
poem  or  story  have  been  picked  out,  and 
the  passages  from  remote  works  bearing 
on  the  same  point  collated  ;  insomuch 
that  the  reader  can  enjoy  in  a  few  hours 
the  fruits  which  it  would  have  cost  him 
a  dozen  years  of  study  to  gather  for 
himself.  As  to  the  original  matter  car¬ 
rying  on  the  thread  of  the  work,  we  can 
only  regret  that  the  writer  did  not  give 
us  much  more  of  it;  for  the  observations 
are  always  instructive,  and  often  most 
suggestive  and  original.  Great  taste  has 
also  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  various  scholars, — Wilson, 
Max  Muller,  Goldstucker,  Muir,  and 
others  ;  sometimes  affording  us  real  frag¬ 
ments  of  harmonious  poetry,  and  again, 
when  accuracy  of  interpretation  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  giving  us  quaint  little  bits 
of  obvious  literalism.  In  a  word  the 
book  affords  for  Indian  literature  precise¬ 
ly  the  sort  of  museum  which  Dr.  Gray 
desires  the  public  collections  to  supply 
for  Natural  History.  Instead  of  crowded 
ranges  of  objects  good  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  over  which  the  eye  wanders  and  the 
mind  wearies,  we  have  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  specimens  carefully  selected 
as  the  most  characteristic  and  remark¬ 
able,  some  of  them  in  the  fullest  glory 
which  the  taxidermist-trauslator  can  pre¬ 
serve  ;  and  others,  perhaps  still  more 
instructively,  prepared  as  skeletons.  The 
review  of  a  book  which  is  itself  a  vast 
lieview  must  of  necessity  be  the  briefest 
epitome.  Our  object  will  be  to  obtain 
some  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  treas¬ 
ures  to  be  found  in  this  cabinet  of  “cu¬ 
riosities  of  literature.” 

Twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  is  the  latest  date  to  which  competent 


scholars  assign  the  final  compilation  of 
the  Kig-Veda  Hymns  in  the  shape 
wherein  they  now  stand.  During  all  the 
intervening  ages  the  absolutely  divine 
honors  paid  to  the  book  throughout 
India — honors  far  exceeding  those  which 
Jews,  Moslems,  or  Puritan  Christi.ins 
have  paid  to  their  scriptures — have  prob¬ 
ably  secured  for  us  the  w’ell-nigh  un¬ 
changed  transmission  of  each  venerable 
verse.  Of  course  the  age  of  the  Rishis, 
or  sacred  poets,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  hymns,  must  ascend  considerably 
higher  in  point  of  antiqui^  than  the  re¬ 
cension  of  their  poems.  To  draw  from 
their  fragmentary  allusions  a  picture  of 
life  as  it  then  existed,  is  a  task  of  great 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  Vedic 
Aryans  had  long  migrated  from  the 
northern  cradle  of  their  race,  and  were 
settled  in  the  part  of  India  W’hich  lies 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Saraswati. 
M.  de  Saint-Martin  has  identified  most 
of  the  seven  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
Vedas  as  those  of  the  Punjaub.  Their 
enemies  the  Dasyus  (literally  “  Robbers,” 
a  dark  race,  and  probably  the  aborigines 
of  the  country)  still  infested  their  borders. 
They  were  given  to  agriculture,  and 
used  ploughs  and  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 
They  had  roads,  and  caravanserais  at 
distances  along  the  roads.  Metals  were 
in  common  use,  and  gold  coins  called 
Nishkas  were  circulated.  Gambling 
was  a  prevailing  vice ;  several  hymns 
alluding  to  it  and  deploring  its  results 
with  those  of  intoxic.ation.  Women 
w'cre  not  shut  up  in  Zenan.a8,  but  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  drawn  in  chariots,  and 
are  spoken  of  with  tender  affection. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
castes  at  this  earliest  period,  but  they 
appear  in  the  time  of  the  Yagur-Veda. 
Trade  was  already  flourishing.  In  the 
Rig-Veda  it  is  said  that  “  Merchants 
desirous  of  gain  crowd  the  great  waters 
with  their  ships.”  Kings,  and  wealthy 
men,  were  splendid  in  their  habits,  and 
the  natural  treasures  of  India  were  all 
discovered  and  used.  Gold  and  gems 
were  plentiful.  Swift  horses  were  highly 
estimated  ;  the  most  precious  of  all  sac¬ 
rifices  to  the  gods  being  the  Aswamedha, 
or  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  Elephants  were 
tamed  and  greatly  cherished  ;  the  god 
Indra  being  described  in  the  Rig-Veda 
as  invoked  for  their  protection. 
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The  religion  of  these  Aryans  of  the 
Vedic  times  is  a  subject  far  too  large 
and  complicated  to  be  here  properly 
treated.  Some  of  the  passages  ot  the 
sacred  hymns  throwing  most  light  upon 
it  have  been  quoted  in  this  Magazine 
from  Prof!  Max  Muller’s  Chips  and 
from  Bunsen's  God  in  History.  Our 
present  author  has  drawn  together  a 
number  of  extracts  from  various  transla¬ 
tions,  enabling  the  reader  to  form  con¬ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  the  curious 
variety  of  incipient  theologies  and 
nascent  philosopliies  which  arc  bound 
up  together  even  in  the  first  and  oldest 
\  eda.  The  prevailing  principle  of  all 
seems  to  be,  that  while  the  Nature-gods 
— the  Sky,  Heaven,  Fire,  the  Sun,  the 
Dawn,  Jkc. — are  all  separately  adored, 
the  particular  god  who  is  invoked  in  any 
hymn  is,  for  the  time  being,  nearly 
always  identified  as  supreme  and  univer¬ 
sal.  One  god  has  many  names,  or 
sometimes  bears  the  name  of  another; 
metaphysical  ideas  are  deified;  and, 
in  a  very  prominent  manner,  Agni  (or 
common  domestic  fire)  is  treated  as  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  Sun. 
Noble  psalms  of  praise,  and  touching  en¬ 
treaties  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  are 
made  to  these  beings  when  contemplated 
as  supreme ;  but  the  whole  system  is 
evidently  as  yet  inchoate  and  in  a  fluid 
state.  W e  cannot  but  surmise  that,  if  at 
that  period  a  Zoroaster  or  Moses  or 
Buddha  had  been  born  in  the  Punjaub, 
be  would  have  seized  on  the  yet  vague 
aspirations  of  his  coimtrymen  and 
moulded  them  into  a  defined  creed.  But 
Brahminism  was  then,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  a  religion  (perhaps  the  only  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  world),  not  tracing  its  origin 
to  one  mediatorial  prophet-soul.  Every¬ 
where  else  in  the  East  and  W est  we  find 
faith  clinging  to  some  one  great  name, 
some  man  or  demi-god  to  whom  weaker 
mortals  look  and  cry,  “Thy  God  shall  be 
our  God  :  what  thou  hast  seen,  that  can 
we  take  on  thy  assurance  ;  ”  some  Moses 
W'ho  has  seen  J ehovah  on  the  mount  of 
vision,  and  the  reflected  glory  of  whose 
face  is  enough  to  convince  the  herd. 
Brahminism  has  had  a  host  of  major  and 
minor  prophets,  during  its  five  and  thirty 
centuries  of  sway,  from  the  old  liishis 
who  wrote  the  Rig-Veda  to  their 
followers '  who  added  the  Upanishads 
and  Dharma  Sastras.  But  it  has 


had  no  Zoroaster,  no  Moses,  no  Maho¬ 
met. 

The  modifications  which  the  early 
Vedic  faith  underwent  in  the  course  of 
ages  would  of  course  be  a  study  no  less 
difficult  and  obscure  than  its  original 
form;  or  rather  formlessness.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  Trimourti  of  Brahma,  Seeva, 
and  Vishnu  which  now  occupies  the 
summit  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon,  can  be 
found  for  ages  after  the  Vedic  period, 
and  the  whole  gross  and  hideous  my¬ 
thology  of  later  times  w'as  then  un¬ 
born. 

Taking  these  slight  clews  in  hand  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  deimly  interested 
in  the  passages  selected  by  Mrs.  Manning, 
as  displaying  the  moral  and  philosophic 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  authors  of 
the  most  ancient  V edas.  These  authors, 
it  appears,  were  seven,  or  (on  better  au¬ 
thority,  according  to  Max  Muller)  eight 
poets  called  liishis.  The  families  of 
these  poets  were  in  after  times  all  regis¬ 
tered,  and  became  the  depositaries  of 
the  eight  Mandalus  or  books,  into  which 
the  collection  of  hymns  was  divided. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  Rishis 
were  two  to  whose  lives  and  doings 
constant  reference  in  after  times  was 
made,  namely,  Vasishta  and  Viswamitra. 
Strange  to  say,  here  almost  in  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  human  religion  we  find  the 
representatives  of  the  Priest  and  of  the 
Prophet.  Vasishta  is  the  author  of  the 
most  touching  hymns  in  the  Vedas;  or, 
as  Hindoos  would  express  it,  he  is  the 
Seer  to  whom  they  were  divinely  com¬ 
municated.  “They  are,”  says  Mrs. 
Manning,  “simple  genuine  utterances, 
confessing  sin,  and  yearning  after  an  un¬ 
known  God.”  Viswimitra,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  powerful  soldier,  the 
originator  of  the  great  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  com|>oser  of  psalms  of 
the  cursing  order :  “  May  the  vile  wretcli 
who  hates  us  fall!  May  his  breath  of 
life  depart!  As  the  tree  suffers  from  the 
axe,  as  the  flower  is  cut  off,  as  the  caul¬ 
dron,  leaking,  scatters  from,  so  may 
mine  enemy  perish  !  ”  * 

So  important  were  these  two  Rishis 
that  their  names  became  typic.al  in  Hin¬ 
doo  story,  and  reappear  as  living  per¬ 
sonages  long  ages  after  the  date  of  the 
Vedas.  In  the  Ramayana  each  of  them 

•  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts,  vol.  i.,  p.  372. 
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plays  an  important  and  charactef  isticpait, 
much  as  Hebrew  prophets  in  an  analogous 
way  were  revh'ed,  in  w'ritings  8U[)poscd. 
to  carry  on  their  ideas  and  sentiments. 

In  reviewing  Mrs.  Manning's  quota¬ 
tions,  tho  difficulty  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  veritable 
translation  of  a  single  sentence  of  an  an¬ 
cient  book.  Two  errors  constantly  be¬ 
set  all  efforts  to  attain  such  an  end.  One 
is  the  production  of  a  mere  cloud  of 
words,  each  having  perhaps  some  pre¬ 
tension  to  be  the  best  known  rendering 
of  the  original,  but  forming  altogether 
in  their  syntax  something  extremely 
like  nonsense.  Such  translations  the 
English  reader  very  properly  declines  to 
acce{)t  as  the  pregnant  words  which  have 
held  their  place  as  inspired  oracles  among 
civilized  nations  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  other  error  is  the  rendering  of  the 
ancient  book  into,  not  only  the  words, 
but  the  thoughts  of  modern  Europe, 
so  that  we  possess  in  the  supposed  trans¬ 
lation  not  what  an  Eastern  poet  said 
thirty  centuries  ago,  but  what  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  s.ay  for  him  if  set  down 
with  the  heads  of  his  subject  dictated. 
This  last  error  was  more  common  among 
the  older  generation  of  scholars  than 
the  present,  and  few  things  are  more 
mortifying  to  the  humble  student  who 
has  built  up  his  theories  of  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality  on  the  supposed  fidel¬ 
ity  of  translations  than  to  find  the  ground 
taken  from  under  him  by  a  new  transla¬ 
tor  who  assures  him  that  the  text 
in  question  is  a  mere  Christian  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  original,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Zend  to  Avar- 
rant  his  deductions.  For  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  thing  we  have  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  famous  Gayatri,  or  holi¬ 
est  text  of  the  Vedas,  in  the  third  Man- 
dala  of  the  liig-Veda,  a  verse  specially 
interesting,  as  it  has  been  repeated  by 
millions  of  pious  Hindoos  every  morn¬ 
ing,  for  at  least  three  thousand  years. 
It  was  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones 
thus  :  “  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of 
that  Divine  Sun,  the  Godhead,  who  illu¬ 
minates  all,  who  recreates  all,  from 
Avhom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  re¬ 
turn  ;  whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  un- 
derst.andings  aright  in  our  progress 
towards  His  holy  seat.”  *  Our  present 


authoress,  following  (doubtless  correct¬ 
ly)  the  greater  accuracy  of  Professor 
Wilson,*  gives  us  this  magnificent  prayer 
reduced  to  the  following  distressing  di¬ 
mensions:  “We  meditate  on  that  desira¬ 
ble  light  of  the  divine  Savitri  (the  Sun- 
God),  who  influences  our  pious  rites  ”  I 
The  secret  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  priesthood  in  India  till  it  culminated 
in  the  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  Ilrah- 
mins  of  recent  ages,  is  a  ])roblera  full  of 
interest,  and  unfortunately  not  devoid 
of  instruction  even  for  us  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  can 
be  more  anti-historical  than  the  notion 
of  Voltaire  and  his  compeers  that  the 
various  priesthoods  of  Heathendom,  the 
bonzes,  talapoins  and  Druids,  whom  he 
so  delighted  to  ridicule  and  abuse,  were 
thoroughly  wide-awake  sceptics,  wholly 
free  from  tho  superstitions  of  their  flocks 
and  playing  upon  them  with  conscious 
hypocrisy.  Common  sense  shows  us 
that  even  the  foremost  men  of  each 
age  and  country  have  their  minds  so  im¬ 
bued  and  dyed  with  the  belief  and  sen¬ 
timents  among  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  that  it  is  at  most  only  a 
question  oi  a  few  shades  lighter  or  dark¬ 
er  between  them  and  their  contempora¬ 
ries  and  compatriots.  The  exercise  of 
the  priestly  functions  tends  probably  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  profession 
to  impress  the  character,  and  create  a 
new  type  for  itself.  Hut  the  priestly 
mind  so  moulded,  is  the  reverse  of  a 
sceptical  one.  It  was  because  tho  French 
abb6s  were  so  little  like  priests,  and  so 
much  like  men  of  the  world,  that  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  Mass. 
Human  nature,  ecclesiastical  or  other¬ 
wise,  leads  men  to  magnify,  not  to  dis¬ 
parage  their  own  functions.  “Nothing 
like  leather,”  cries  the  shoemaker ;  and 
it  would  be  marvellous  indeed  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  recognized  by  others  as 
exercising  the  highest  of  all  possible 
offices,  even  that  of  an  Ambassador  of 
Heaven,  should  make  light  of  his  mis-sion. 
Fiery  St.  Paul  thought  it  was  actually  a 
logical  argument  to  prove  immortality, 
that  “  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  are  we 
of  all  men  the  most  miserable.”  Every 
minister  of  religion  nnist  similarly  feel 
driven  to  believe  that  the  faith  to  which 
his  whole  life  is  devoted  is  true,  or  else 


•  Worlct.  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  867. 


*  Works.  Vol.  xiii.,  p.  867. 
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he  is  of  all  men  most  silly  ; — instead  of 
(as  he  constantly  affirms)  of  all  men  the 
only  one  truly  wise. 

The  Brahmins  were  then  undoubtedly 
men  who  believed  in  themselves,  their 
gods,  and  their  office.  But  such  genuine 
foith  by  no  means  excluded  an  equally 
clear  confidence  in  the  utility  of  judi¬ 
cious  appeals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
their  disciples,  entailing  the  usual  amount 
of  impudent  assertion  of  special  Divine 
favor,  and  curious  reliance  on  magical 
ceremonies.  Here  in  the  very  dawn  of 
the  world  we  find  the  two  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  priestcraft  are  fully  marked  al¬ 
ready.  The  priest  places  himself  as  the 
indispensable  mediator  l>etween  the  lay¬ 
man  and  the  Deity;  and  the  priest’s 
power  to  influence  the  gods  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  s.acramental  rites, 
to  which  ho  alone  can  give  efficacy. 

Among  the  earliest  functions  of  the 
Indian  priestly  tribe  was  that  of  Puro- 
hita  or  house-priest  attached  to  a  prince¬ 
ly  household.  An  old  Aryan,  like  an  old 
Israelite,  thought  that  good  fortune  would 
befall  him  if  he  could  but  have  “  a  Levite 
to  be  his  priest and  the  Hindoo  Levite 
was  no  way  slow  to  impress  on  him  the 
truth  of  such  a  conviction.  According¬ 
ly  the  Rishi  Vamadeva  says  (p.  70) : — 

The  king  before  whom  there  walks  a  priest 
lives  well  established  in  his  own  house;  to 
him  the  earth  yields  forever,  and  before  him 
the  people  bow  of  their  own  accord.  Unop¬ 
posed  he  conquers  treasures.  The  gods  pro¬ 
tect  him. 

Threats  against  recalcitrants  who 
Avould  not  pay  priestly  dues  were  of  cor¬ 
responding  strength.  In  the  Rig-Voda, 
X.  160,  a  wealthy  man  who  offers  no  li¬ 
bation  is  “grasiJed  in  the  fist  by  Indra 
and  slain.”  Complaints  of  “  niggards” 
and  “  men  who  give  nothing  ”  areas  com¬ 
mon  as  in  the  addresses  of  Irish  parish 
riests  from  their  altars.  If  a  wicked 
ing  eat  a  Brahmin’s  cow  he  is  assured 
he  will  find  the  beef  poisonous.  “  The 
priest’s  tongue  is  a  bow'-string,  his  voice 
is  a  barb,  and  his  windpipe  is  arrow- 
points  smeared  with  fire.”  In  the  Atharva 
Veda  (v.  18),  it  is  declared  that  “When¬ 
ever  a  king  fancying  himself  mighty 
seeks  to  devour  a  Brahmin,  his  kingdom 
is  broken  up.  Ruin  overflows  it  as  water 
swamps  a  leaky  boat.”  Highly  edifying 
tales  of  kings  who  gave  their  priests  fa¬ 
bulous  bribes  of  thousands  of  girls  and 


tens  of  thous.ands  of  elephants,  and  w’ere 
divinely  rewarded  accordingly,  are  like- 
,wise  common.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
Aitareya  Brahamana  tells  us  that  “  The 

ods  do  not  eat  the  food  of  a  king  w'ho 

ceps  no  house-priest.  Even  when  not  in¬ 
tending  to  make  a  sacrifice,  a  king  should 
appoint  a  house-nriest.”  Nor  is  it  only 
in  gifts  that  the  king  has  to  pay  for  the 
spiritual  advantages,  but  also  in  j)eraoii. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  of  appointing 
a  house-priest  requires  that  tlte  king 
wash  the  holy  man’s  feet :  doubtless  a 
wholesome  exercise  of  humility  where¬ 
with  to  commence  future  relations  ! 

But  the  Brahmins  evidently  placed 
their  grand  reliance,  beyond  what  threats 
and  promises  could  afibrd  them,  on  the 
influence  to  be  obtained  through  the  use 
of  an  elaborate  and  splendid  cultus.  The 
principle  in  human  nature  which  leads 
us  to  feel  attachment  for  whatever  has 
cost  us  much  pains,  has  been  doubtless 
understood  by  the  founders  of  all  re¬ 
ligions.  How  much  of  the  Jews’  devotion 
to  their  faith  has  been  due,  not  only  to 
its  purity  and  grandeur,  but  also  to  the 
impression,  ground  into  their  minds  for 
thirty  centuries  by  the  perpetual  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  feasts  and  ceremonies, 
it  would  be  im}X)ssiblc  to  say.  As  one 
of  the  ablest  living  Jews,  Philipssohn, 
has  remarked,  these  rites  built  up  the 
nation  into  a  citadel,  wherein  the  truth  of 
the  Divine  Unity  was  lodged,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  forever  as  in  the  lortress  of  the 
human  race. 

And  to  the  natural  influence  of  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
share  in  their  performance,  the  Brahmins 
(doubtless  sincerely)  added  the  wildest 
belief  in  their  efficacy  as  celestial  ma¬ 
chinery  capable  of  actually  compelling 
the  Deity.  Few  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  aft'ord  a  more  curious  study  than 
this,  the  all  but  ubiquitous  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  magic  ceremonies,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  spiritual  prayer. 
That  a  man,  himself  capable  of  being 
moved  by  the  entreaty  of  his  children, 
should  believe  that  his  Creator  may  he 
touched  by  his  own  imploring  cry  is 
natural  and  obvious.  But  that  the  same 
man,  who  himself  would  only  be  vexed  by 
the  performance  l)eforc  him  of  unmean¬ 
ing  and  wearisome  ceremonial  antics, 
should  suppose  that  a  higher  being  than 
himself  takes  especial  delight  in  them. 
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and  becomes  through  their  means  favor¬ 
able  to  the  antic-maker’s  wishes,  this  is 
truly  paradoxical.  A  dog  which  has 
learned  to  “  beg,”  and  which  rises  on  its 
hind  legs  with  ridiculous  confidence  in 
'the  validity  of  that  innocent  incantation 
w’henever  it  desires  a  bone,  is  the  only 
parallel  we  can  imagine  to  such  fatuous 
credulity.  Yet  the  belief  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  ineradicable.  In  vain  for  three 
thousand  years  have  the  world’s  greatest 
prophets  denounced  it.  Isaiah  and  Micah 
might  almost  as  well  have  held  their 
peace  for  .all  the  attention  which  Europe 
or  Asia  have  ever  p.aid  to  their  argu¬ 
ments.  At  this  very  hour,  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  section  of  the  national  church 
of  this  Protestant  country  labors  with 
might  .and  main  to  revive  the  faith  in 
the  magic  of  one  class  of  such  obser- 
v.ances ;  and  to  send  us  back  from  beau¬ 
tiful  symbols  of  self-abnegation  and  self¬ 
consecration  to  the  heathenism  of  “  feed¬ 
ing  on  a  s.acrifice,”  just  .as  if  no  one  had 
ever  asked,  “  Of  what  av.ail  your  sacri¬ 
fices  ?  Cease  to  do  evil.  Learn  to  do 
well.” 

In  no  religion  does  the  notion  of  for¬ 
mal  sacrifice  seem  to  have  reached  a 
greater  height  of  absurdity  th.an  in  th.at 
of  Br.ahminism.  Southey’s  “Curse  of 
Kehama  ”  h.as  rendered  some  notion  of 
it  familiar  to  us.  “Who  knows  the 
proper  .application  of  sacrifice,”  says 
Ilaug,  “  is  in  fact  looked  upon  as  the 
real  master  of  the  world,  for  any  desire 
he  c.an  entertain  may  be  thus  gratified. 
The  Y.ajna  (sacrifice)  taken  as  a  whole 
is  looked  on  as  a  machine  every  piece  of 
which  must  t.ally  with  another,  or  as  a 
staircase  by  whieh  one  may  ascend  to 
heaven.  It  exists  from  eternity.  The 
creation  of  the  world  is  the  fruit  of  s.ac¬ 
rifice.”  This  wonder-working  sacrifice 
is,  alas  !  all  the  time,  not  a  grand  .act  of 
devotion  or  self-immohation,  but  simply 
the  accurate  performance  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  ritual  observance  involving  in  one 
case  the  slaughter  of  a  horse,  and  in 
another  the  preparation  and  drinking  of 
the  juice  of  a  particular  herb.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Manning 
has  given  us  very  curious  details  of  the 
forms  belonging  to  the  most  interesting 
of  these  rites,  the  Soma-sacrifice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  plan  of  the  hall  or  enclosure 
prepared  for  its  celebration.  Her  infor¬ 
mation  is  derived  from  Dr.  Haug,  who 


actually  induced  a  Srotriya  Brahmin, 
possessed  of  “Apostolic  succession” 
and  specially  qualified,  to  rehearse  the 
whole  ceremony  for  his  edification  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  his  own  premises — 
of  course  not  without  a  suitable  “  con¬ 
sideration,”  though  we  presume  a  lesser 
one  than  in  the  good  old  time  when,  we 
are  told,  the  honoraire  of  the  Ilotri,  or 
celebrant,  was  a  fee  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  cows.  Nothingwas  ever  devised 
more  intricate  than  these  rites  with  their 
innumerable  little  fires  and  seats  and 
posts  and  processions,  up  and  down  and 
round  about.  The  shortest  period  ex¬ 
pended  in  their  performance  is  five  days, 
and  we  are  informed  that  they  may  last 
a  thousand  years.  The  most  curious 
point  about  the  whole  ceremony,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  w'hich  we  wish  that  Mrs. 
Manning  had  brought  out  with  greater 
distinctness.  It  is  that  it  includes  both 
a  Baptism  and  an  Eucharist ;  a  rite  in¬ 
tended  to  signify  Regeneration,  and  a 
rite  consisting  in  “  feeding  on  a  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  ”  and  drinking  a  liquid  which  is 
itself  frequently  described  as  a  god,  and 
which  receives  adoration. 

The  baptismal  part  of  the  ceremony, 
Mrs.  IVIanning  says,  was  apparently 
suggested  by  “  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to 
belief  in  original  sin  ” : — 

The  gods,  and  especially  Vishnu  and  Agni 
(fire),  are  invoked  to  come  to  the  oflVring 
with  the  Dikshu.  Dikshii,  we  are  told,  means 
“  a  new  birth.”  Agni  as  fire,  and  Vishnu  as 
the  sun,  are  invoked  to  cleanse  the  sacrilicer. 
The  worshipiMir  is  then  covered  up  in  a  cloth, 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  placed  the  skin 
of  a  black  antelope;  and  after  a  certain  time 
hiis  elapsed  and  specified  prayers  have  been 
recited,  the  New  ilirtli  is  considered  to  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  regenerated  man 
descends  to  bathe. 

As  the  proper  nourishment  of  a  new¬ 
born  child  is  milk,  the  regenerated  sacri- 
ficer  is  after  baptism  made  to  drink 
milk  by  the  aid  of  a  special  spoon. 
After  many  more  tedious  operations,  he 
is  prepared  for  the  great  ceremony  of 
the  fifth  day,  when  the  Soma  is  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  seven  assistant  priests, 
and  drunk  by  them  and  the  sacrilicer  at 
morning,  midday,  and  evening.  Our 
authoress  has  given  us  a  drawing  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  Soma  juice  is 
crushed,  and  we  are  informed  in  a  note. 
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that  it  is  the  Asclepiat  Adda  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  now  more  commonly  called  the 
Sarcostcm.'i  ViminalLs  or  Sarcostema 
Brevistigma.  It  has  hardly  perceptible 
leaves,  small  sweet  white  flowers,  and 
yields  a  pure  milky  juice  of  an  acid 
flavor  in  great  abundance.  It  grows  on 
the  hills  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  coast ;  but  to-makc  it  sacriicially 
eflicacious,  it  must,  like  the  mandrake, 
be  “  plucked  by  night,”  and  by  moon¬ 
light,  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  not  cut 
down.  When  so  gathered  it  must  be 
carried  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  he-goats. 
The  Soma  thus  obtained  is  much  more 
in  the  Brahmin  theology  than  a  mere 
object  of  sacrifice  or  symbol.  All  other 
things  connected  with  sacrifice,  the 
hora,  the  post,  the  kettle,  and  even  the 
ladle,  are  all  praised  in  extravagant 
terms  as  sacred ;  but  the  Soma  alone 
“  becomes  an  independent  deity.”  “  The 
beverage  is  divine ;  it  purifies,  it  is  a 
w'ater  of  life,  it  gives  health  and  immor¬ 
tality.”  Muir  has  translated  a  hymn 
concerning  it  from  the  Rig-Veda,  viii. 
88:— 

We’ve  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

Atid  ure  immortal  growu ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foemau  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  Godl  we  soar. 

The  third  means  by  which  the  Brah¬ 
mins  assured  their  power  was  also  not 
without  8ignific.ance.  They  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  “  secular  education.”  Like  M. 
Dupatiloup,  they  desired  that  the  young 
should  be  brought  up  very  literally  “  aui 
genoux  de  I’eglise.”  “  Godless  Colleges  ” 
w’ere  unheard  of  in  Ancient  India.  The 
laborious  care  with  which  all  students 
were  affiliated  to  “  spiritual  fathers,”  and 
instructed  by  them  in  the  duty  of  order¬ 
ing  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to 
pastors  and  masters,  is  extremely  clear. 
There  never  w.as,  and  never  could  Ikj  a 
“Young  India”  till  English  rule  had  left 
space  for  the  growth  of  so  portentous  a 
plant.  Every  youthful  Brahmin  was  re¬ 
quired  to  live  twelve  years  with  his 
Brahmin  tutor,  called  his  Guroo,  and 
was  permitted  to  spend  forty-eight  years 
if  he  ple:i8ed  ns  a  student.  The  lessons 
consisted  mainly  in  the  acquirement  of 


the  holy  verses  orally  and  by  heart. 
There  w'ero  also  parishads  or  universities 
for  older  students,  whose  fame  still  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  northwest  of  India. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  following 
our  authoress’s  guidance,  a  brief  synopsis 
of  Sanscrit  literature. 

At  the  head  of  all,  and  always  assigned 
by  far  the  highest  honors,  are  the  Four 
Vedas.  Some  idea  of  the  fwinctity  at¬ 
tached  to  these  books  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  images 
of  Brahma  are  made  to  this  day  in  India 
holding  one  of  the  Vedas  in  each  of  the 
four  hands.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Sanhita  or  lyric  portion,  and 
the  Jirahmana  or  prose  appendix. 

1.  The  Rig-Veda,  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  of  all  Sanscrit  books.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  all  the  oldest  hymns. 

2.  The  Sama-Veda.  This  book  con¬ 
sists  of  hymns,  nearly  all  of  wdiich  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Rig-Veda,  but 
are  here  arranged  in  order  to  be  chanted 
by  the  priests. 

3.  The  Yajur-Veda  consi.sts  of  various 
rituals  and  liturgies.  The  whole  of  this 
Veda  is  considerably  more  recent  than 
the  two  former.  As  already  remarked, 
the  institution  of  caste  firat  appears  in  it. 
The  Yajur-Veda  is  itself  of  two  distinct 
epochs — the  older  portion  is  called  the 
Black,  and  the  latter  the  White  Yajur- 
Veda.  As  the  sacrificial  Veda  (as  its 
name  imports),  it  obtains  great  respect, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  commen¬ 
tators  as  superior  to  all  the  other  Vedas ; 
just  as  the  book  of  Leviticus  might  have 
been  perhaps  regarded  by  a  Rabbin  as 
more  important  than  the  Psalms. 

4.  The  AtharvsrVeda,  consisting  of 
both  hymns  and  prose  pieces,  belonging 
to  a  later  age  and  marked  by  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  servile  and  cringing  spirit. 

Added  to  the  hymns  it  coutain.8,  each 
Veda,  as  already  stated,  has  also  a  por¬ 
tion  called  its  Brahmanas. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  belonging  to 
the  Rig-Veda,  consists  of  eight  books  of 
prayers,  proper  for  the  Soma  sacrifice  ; 
and  narrations  connected  with  it  and 
other  sacrifices. 

The  Sama-Veda  has  eight  Brahmanas 
attached  to  it;  but  their  contents  are 
not  fully  known.  They  appear  to  refer 
to  various  incantations. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  belongs  to 
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the  White  or  later  Yajur-Veda.  It  de¬ 
scribes  sundry  pastoral  festivals  and  cere¬ 
monies,  especially  those  of  the  full  moon. 
The  most  important  portion,  however, 
consists  of  strange  speculations  on  the 
origin  of  things.  Some  of  these  are  wild 
in  the  extreme.  Prajapati,  for  instance, 
the  source  of  all  created  tl»ings,  is  him¬ 
self  described  as  the  seven  Kisliis  in  one 
))erson ;  while  other  notions  about  sin, 
death,  .and  immortality,  are  to  us  quite 
unmeaning.  In  this  Brahmana  we  hud 
many  allusions  to  Manu^  the  originator 
of  all  worship ;  the  ancestor  of  the  Aryan 
Hindoos  ;  —  the  original  Man  —  from 
whom  the  Sanscrit,  and  our  own  name 
for  a  hum.an  being,  are  derived.  The 
German  Mannus,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Teutons,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  identified 
with  this  mythological  patriarch  of  the 
whole  Aryan  family. 

Again,  beyond  the  four  Vedas  and 
their  Brahmanas,  the  next  order  of  com¬ 
positions  are  mystic  writings  called 
Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  supposed  to 
be  8uj)plementary  to  the  former  scrip¬ 
tures.  Gne  of  these,  the  Brihad  Aranya- 
ka,  contains  a  passage  so  curious  that  I 
cannot  pass  it  over.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  a  Brahmin  and  his 
wife.  The  wife  asks  : — 

“  What  my  lord  knowetb  of  immortality 
may  lie  tell  me  ?  ” 

Yajnavalkya  replied  :  “  Tliou,  who  art  truly 
dear  to  me,  tliou  speakest  dear  words.  Sit 
down.  I  will  explain  it  to  thee.  ...  A  hus¬ 
band  is  loved,  not  because  we  love  the  hu.s- 
band,  but  because  we  love  in  him  the  Divine 
Spirit.  A  wife  is  loved,  not  because  we  love 
her,  but  because  we  love  in  her  the  Divine 

Spirit . It  is  with  us  when  we  enter  the 

Divine  Spirit,  as  if  a  lump  of  salt  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  cannot  be  taken  out  again. 
The  water  becomes  salt,  but  the  salt  disap¬ 
pears.  When  we  have  passed  away,  there 
is  no  longer  any  name.  This  I  tell  thee,  my 
wife.” 

Maitriyi  said :  “  My  lord,  thou  hast  be¬ 
wildered  me,  saying  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  name,  when  we  have  passed  away.” 

Tltc  philosophic  husband  replies  to 
this  feminine  “  longing  after  immor¬ 
tality  ”  by  observing  that  what  lie  has 
told  her  is  sufficient  to  the  highest 
knowledge,”  and  that  as  the  Divine  Self 
is  all  in  all,  there  cannot  be  any  other 
immortality  for  man  than  that  of  the 
lump  of  the  salt.  “  Having  said  this, 


Yajnavalkya  left  his  wife  forever  and 
went  into  the  solitude  of  the  forests.” 
A  very  logical  conclusion  !  Other  peo¬ 
ple  be^ide  the  poor  puzzled  wife  (our 
authoress  observes)  were  dis.satished  as 
time  went  on  with  the  salt  theory  of  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  doctrine  of  transmigra¬ 
tion  was  projected  out  of  their  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  became  at  last  a  portion  of 
the  n.ational  creed,  in  whose  earlier  form 
it  hail  no  place.  “  A  living  dog,”  says 
the  Jew,  “  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.” 
“  It  is  better  to  live  an  individual  exis¬ 
tence,”  says  the  heart  of  Hindoo  hu¬ 
manity,  “  even  as  a  snake  or  a  rat,  than 
to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  Deity  like  the 
lump  of  salt  in  the  sea.” 

Beside  the  Aranyakas,  and  of  the 
same  character  with  them,  are  the 
Upanishads,  which  are  the  portion  of 
Sanscrit  literature  chiefly  studied  by 
modern  Hindoos,  and  possessed  of  the 
greatest  philosophical  interest.  The 
word  Upanishad  is  supposed  to  mean 
“secret,”  and  the  books  bearing  that 
name  are  treatises  attempting  to  solve  the 
gre.at  secrets  of  the  universe  ;  the  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  soul,  and  the  history 
of  creation.  They  are  somewh.it  numer¬ 
ous,  and  were  composed  by  various  in¬ 
dependent  thinkers  at  different  times. 
The  writers’  names  are  never  mentioned. 
“  They  appear,”  says  Mrs.  Manning,  “  to 
have  been  possessed  by  an  ardent  spirit 
of  aspiration  of  which  Sanscrit  religious 
literature  is  the  result  and  the  expo¬ 
nent.” 

M.iny  of  the  Upanishads  have  been 
tr.ansLated  into  English,  and  contain 
some  of  the  best  known  expressions  of 
Hindoo  piety.  In  one  of  them,  the 
Talavakara  Upanishad,  the  following 
fine  thoughts  concerning  the  nature  of 
God  are  to  be  found : — 

Know  that  th.it  which  docs  not  see  by 
the  eye,  but  by  w’hich  the  eyes  see — is 
Brahma. 

Know  that  that  which  does  not  hear  by 
the  ear,  but  by  which  the  ears  hear — is 
Brahma. 

Know  that  that  which  does  not  breathe  by 
breath,  but  tliat  by  which  breath  is  breathed 
— is  Brail  m  a. 

....  By  him  who  thinks  that  Brahma 
is  not  comprehended,  by  him  He  is  compre¬ 
hended. 

He  who  thinks  that  Brahma  is  compre¬ 
hended,  he  does  not  know  Him. 
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Another  Upanishad  has  the  rather 
acute  observation :  “  He  who  has  rev¬ 
erence  acquires  faith.  The  reverent 
alone  possesses  faith.  lie  who  can  con¬ 
trol  his  passions  possesses  reverence.” 

After  thus  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Vedas,  the  Arany^akas,  and  Upanishads, 
of  which  the  above  pages  afford  only  the 
baldest  epitome,  Mrs.  Manning  proceeds 
with  great  clearness  and  ability  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of 
philosophy.  Into  the  rarefied  air  of 
these  acute  speculations  we  need  not  as¬ 
cend  very  far.  The  underlying  concep¬ 
tion  of  all  was  the  existence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Soul  (variously  called  Brahma, 
Brihaspati,  Viswakarman,  Atman,  Para- 
brahm,  and  Iswara),  and  that  He  is  the 
only  reality,  all  else  being  perishable 
and  delusive.  More  or  less  personjility 
is  attributed  to  this  Supreme  Soul  in 
different  systems.  The  metempsychosis, 
w'hich  was  unknown  to  the  Rishis  of  the 
Vedas,  here  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  all  speculations,  and  the  means  to  es¬ 
cape  perpetual  transformation  by  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  Supreme  Soul  is  the 
practical  aim  of  every  philosophy. 

There  are  six  recognized  systems,  or 
Darsanas,  of  Hindoo  philosophy.  The 
first  is  the  Sankhya  system,  taught  by 
Kapila.  Its  principal  doctrine  is  that 
rest  from  transmigration  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  true  knowledge,  and  that 
true  knowledge  consists  in  regarding 
man  and  the  world  as  altogether  worth¬ 
less  and  perishable.  Kapila  added  little 
or  nothing  about  the  eternal  Reality  be¬ 
hind  these  transitory  things,  and  this 
(not  unimportant !)  portion  of  the 
scheme  was  completed  by  Patanjali, 
forming  the  second  or  Yoga  system  of 
philosophy.  Patanjali’s  four  chapters 
are  appended  in  the  best  manuscripts  to 
the  Sutras  (or  leaves)  of  Kapila ;  and 
form  together  the  work  called  Sankhya- 
pravachana. 

The  third  philosophic  system  is  the 
Nyayi  of  Gotama,  which  again  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  Vaiseshika  or  fourth 
system  of  Kanada.  These  two  Darsa¬ 
nas  both  occupy  themselves  with  elabo¬ 
rate  investigations  into  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  of  man  and  the  laws  of  logic,  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  true  know¬ 
ledge.  Lastly,  the  fifth  and  sixth  sys¬ 
tems  are  called  the  Purva  Mimansa  and 
the  Uttara  Mimansa;  the  first  originated 


by  Jaimini,  and  the  second  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  sage  Vyasa,  whose  name  we  find 
Indian  Brahmos  of  the  present  d.ay  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  Western  prophets  and 
teachers,  for  whom  they  desire  to  e.x- 
press  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  this 
last  system,  the  Uttara  Mimansa  of 
Vyasa,  to  which  the  title  of  Vedanta, 
familiar  to  English  cars,  is  applied ;  the 
word  meaning  “  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Vedas.”  All  the  other  systems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  recognize  the  Vedas  as  sacred, 
but  the  two  Mimansas  treat  them  as  ab¬ 
solute  revelation,  and  are  in  fact  com¬ 
mentaries  and  interpretations  of  their 
earlier  and  later  portions.  “The  Ve¬ 
danta,”  says  our  authoress,  “  simply 
teaches  that  the  universe  emanates  in 
successive  developments  from  Brahma 
or  Paramatmau,  the  Supreme  Soul ; 
that  man’s  soul  is  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Supreme  Soul ;  and  that 
liberation  from  transmigration  will  be 
obtained  so  soon  as  man  knotes  his  soul 
to  be  one  with  the  Supreme  Soul.” 
The  Vedanta  system  represents  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Hindoo  philo8oi»hy,  or  rather 
the  religion  of  philosophers.  “To  sup- 

fiose  that  men  who  accepted  the  Sank- 
lya  or  Nyaya  systems  would  therefore 
take  no  interest  in  the  Vedanta  would 
be  somewhat  like  supposing  that  if  a 
man  studied  Aristotle  he  would  neces¬ 
sarily  despise  the  Psalms.”  The  great 
Hindoo  theologian  Sankara  Acharya, 
of  whose  poem,  the  Atma-Bodha,  Mrs. 
Manning  proceeds  to  give  an  account, 
was  an  enthusiastic  Vedantist.  As  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean  of  uncertain  chro¬ 
nology  on  which  we  are  sailing,  we  may 
remark  that  the  age  of  this  teacher  is 
placed  by  tradition  at  about  200  n.c., 
and  that  H.  H.  Wilson  brings  him 
down  to  the  8th  or  9th  century  a.p. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Hindoo 
religious  philosophy,  our  authoress  is 
obliged  to  interpolate  a  notice  of  a  most 
remarkable  work  whose  assigned  place 
is  an  episode  of  the  great  epic  poem, 
the  Mahabharata,  but  whose  purport 
is  wholly  religious  and  philosophical. 
The  effect  of  the  interpolation  of  such  a 
treatise  into  the  middle  of  the  heroic 
tale  is  to  our  western  feeling  not  a  little 
grotesque,  and  much  as  if  a  chapter  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  got  itself  wedged 
into  the  “Nibelungen  Lied,”  or  the 
opening  of  Hooker’s  “  Ecclesiastical 
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Polity  ”  were  to  be  found  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  “Faerie  Queen.”  The  story 
of  the  Mahabharata  has  conducted  us  to 
the  eve  of  a  tremendous  battle.  Two 
armies  are  drawn  up  in  array,  the  trum¬ 
pet  sounds  for  the  charge,  and  the  com¬ 
batants  rush  half-way  to  meet  each 
other.  At  this  .appropriate  moment 
Arjuna,  the  hero,  bids  Krishna,  his  di¬ 
vine  charioteer,  stop  and  discuss  with  him 
the  my.sterie8  of  the  universe,  through 
eighteen  chapters,  terminating  in  a 
grand  solution  of  the — to  us — all  too 
familiar  controversy  of  Faith  versus 
Works ! 

Absurd  as  is  this  miae  en  'ac^ne,  the 
poem  in  question  contains  some  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  to  bo  found  in  any 
language.  It  has  long  been  known  by 
means  of  Wilkins’  translation  to  that 
nather  small  section  of  “  general  read¬ 
ers  ”  who  peruse  Eastern  books.  There 
are  to  be  ibund  in  it  such  passages  as 
the  following: 

A  man  attains  perfection  by  being  satisfied 
with  hi.«  own  office,  and  worshipping  Him 
from  whom  all  things  have  their  origin. 
Better  to  perform  one’s  own  duty,  though  it 
be  devoid  of  excellence,  than  to  do  well  the 
duty  of  another.  Krishna  (God)  says: 
“  This  is  a  kingly  science  and  a  kingly  mys¬ 
tery.  All  this  universe  has  been  created  by 
me.  All  things  exist  in  me.  I  am  the 
father,  mother,  sustainer  of  this  universe. 
Even  those  who  worship  other  gods  wor.'ship 
me.  ...  I  am  the  same  to  all  beings.  Even 
those  who  are  born  in  sin,  even  women  and 
Sudras,  take  the  highest  path  if  they  come  to 
me. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a  very 
remarkable  scene,  in  which  Krishna,  at 
Arjuna’s  entreaty,  shows  himself  in  his 
proper  form : 

Gifted  with  many  mouths  and  eyes,  with 
many  wonderful  appearances,  with  many 
divine  ornaments,  holding  many  celestial 
weapons,  wearing  celestial  wreaths  and 
robes,  anointed  with  celestial  perfumes,  the 
all-miraculous  infinite  Deity  with  his  face 
turned  in  all  directions  1  If  the  light  of  a 
thousand  suns  were  to  break  forth  in  the  sky 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  similar  to  the 
brilliance  of  that  mighty  One. 

Those  amongst  us  who  feel  disposed 
to  despise  such  a  vision  as  a  proof  of 
heatheuish  conceptions  of  Deity  may 
perhaps  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
Hebrews,  even  while  they  asserted  that 


“  no  man  could  see  God  and  live,”  yet 
believed  that  the  ISeventy  Elders  on  the 
Mount  had  “seen  the  God  of  Israel,” 
with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  “  as  it 
were  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone,”  and 
with  “  the  appearance  of  fire.” 

The  main  drift  of  the  whole  Bhaga- 
vad  (jita  is  to  show  that  the  philosophy 
which  taught  that  liberation  comes 
from  knowledge,  must  yet  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  obedience  and  virtue. 

Passing  from  both  Vedas  and  philo¬ 
sophical  Darsanas,  we  arrive  at  the  Pu- 
rnnas,  which  belong  to  a  still  later  age 
— probably  about  the  ninth  century  a.d. 
They  were  eighteen  in  number,  and  are, 
says  Wilson,  among  the  most 
works  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
are  regulated  by  them,  and  texts  quoted 
from  them  have  validity  in  civil  as  well 
as  religious  law.  Vishnu,  often  identified 
with  lirahma,  is  here  the  ruling  god ; 
and  the  means  of  propitiating  him,  or 
becoming  united  with  him,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Pu- 
ranas. 

Next  below  the  Puranas  come  the 
Tantras,  which  appear  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  mystical  and  debasing  rites. 
While  the  Puranas  are  used  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  the  Tantras  are  “  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  less  respectable  members  of 
Hindoo  society.” 

A  very  important  class  of  books  now 
comes  into  view',  the  Dharma  Sastras  or 
law-books  of  India.  The  first  and  chief 
of  these  is  the  celebrated  Jnatituies  of 
ManUy  translate*!  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  formerly  assigned  by  Orientalists  an 
antiquity  of  b.c.  1200,  but  now  brought 
down  to  a  much  more  recent  date.  The 
name  of  the  book,  says  Mrs.  Manning, 
is  itself  a  kind  of  pious  fraud,  for  the 
“  la^’S  ”  are  merely  the  laws  or  customs 
of  a  school  or  association  of  Hindoos 
called  the  Manavas,  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati,  and  were  an  en¬ 
ergetic  and  prosperous  people.  Their 
system  seems  to  have  worked  so  well 
that  it  was  adopted  by  other  communi¬ 
ties,  and  then  the  organizers  announced 
it  as  a  code  given  to  men  by  their  divine 
progenitor  Manu,  or  Menu.  They  add¬ 
ed  also  passages  which  assert  the  divine 
claims  of  Brahmins,  but  a  great  deal  of 
this  portion  of  the  code  seems  to  have 
existed  only  in  theory  and  never  to  have 
had  practical  validity.  In  Sanscrit  plays 
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and  poems,  where  the  real  state  of 
things  is  betrayed,  weak  and  indigent 
Brahmins  are  not  infrequent ;  and  Sii- 
dras  are  found  to  have  political  rights. 
The  whole  of  the  authoress’s  Bynojwis 
of  this  most  curious  work  amply  de¬ 
serves  study.  Space  can  only  be  spared 
here  to  remark  on  one  of  its  topics, — 
the  regulations  of  domestic  life. 

The  condition  of  women  in  India 
seems  to  have  constantly  deteriorated 
since  the  Vedic  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  had  reached  a 
stage  of  absolute  subjection.,  but  liad  yet 
something  worse  to  fall  to,  the  abjection 
of  the  modern  practice  of  incarceration 
for  life,  and  death  by  suttee.  “  Day 
and  night,”  say  the  Institutes  (chap.  ix. 
vv.  2,  3,  &c.),  “  must  women  be  held  by 
their  protectors  in  a  state  of  depen¬ 
dence.  Their  fathers  protect  them  in 
childhood,  their  husbands  in  youth,  their 
sons  in  age.  A  woman  is  never  fit  for 
independence.  .  .  .  Women  have  no 
business  with  the  texts  of  the  Vedas. 
Having  therefore  no  evidence  of  law 
and  no  knowledge  of  expiating  tests, 
sinful  women  must  be  as  foul  as  false¬ 
hood  itself.  .  .  .  She  who  keeps  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  her  lord  her  heart,,  her  speech 
and  her  body  shall  attain  his  mansion 
in  heaven.  .  .  .  Even  if  a  husband  be 
devoid  of  good  qualities  or  enamored 
of  another  woman,  yet  must  he  be  con¬ 
stantly  revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous 
wife.”  The  Code,  says  our  authoress, 
does  not  hint  at  the  practice  of  widow"- 
burning ;  but  from  making  the  position 
of  single  women  and  widows  absolntely 
unbearable,  the  ground  was  laid  for  the 
two  great  crimes  of  later  ages  against 
women,  viz.,  infanticide  and  suttee.  The 
stupendous  selfishness  of  men,  who  were 
not  content  with  reducing  a  woman  body 
and  soul  to  the  adoring  and  unreasoning 
dependence  of  a  dog  during  the  life  of 
her  husband,  but  required  her  after  his 
death  to  “  emaciate  her  body,  live  on 
flowers,  and  perform  harsh  duties,  till 
death,”  led  to  these  not  unnatural  results. 
They  were  the  most  merciful  mothers 
who  put  their  female  children  out  of  a 
world  which  offered  them  no  mercy ; 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  unmerciful 
Brahmins  who  urged  the  widows  to  ter¬ 
minate  their  miseries  on  the  funeral  pile. 
The  way  in  which,  while  all  this  was 
going  on,  the  great  poets  of  Ramayana 


and  Mahabharata,  and  the  dramatists  of 
hater  days,  continued  to  idealize  women 
and  represent  them  .as  perfect  angels  of 
heroism  and  devotion,  would  be  astonish¬ 
ing  did  W'e  not  remember  that  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Greece ;  and  that 
Sophocles  drew  Antigone,  and  Euri¬ 
pides  Alcpstis,  when  the  real  “  woman 
of  the  period”  was  either  shut  up  in  her 
gynmkonitis.,  or  came  out  of  it  only  as 
one  of  the  hetcervs.  The  man,  quoad  art¬ 
ist,  liked  to  imagine  woman  free  and 
noble.  The  man,  quoad  man  and  citizen, 
was  perfectly  content  to  keep  her  a  pri¬ 
soner  for  life  and  to  leave  her  to  be 
burned  to  death  with  his  corpse,  as  her 
final  reward  and  glorification. 

At  the  present  day  in  India  it  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  a  lady  to  be  bom  in 
tbe  upstairs  ztmana,  and  never  once  to 
have  trodden  the  earth,  even  of  the  most 
confined  garden,  before  she  is  borne  to 
her  grave.  What  existence  must  be 
among  a  knot  of  women  thus  immured 
together  with  nothing  but  their  loves 
and  hatreds  and  jealousies  to  brood 
uj)on,  is  awful  and  piteous  to  think  of. 
Every  house  in  India  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes  must  be  a  CDiivent  peo¬ 
pled  with  Starrs  and  Saurins.  That  the 
whole  population,  male  and  female,  should 
be  physically  and  morally  weak  when 
their  mothers  have  undergone  for  centu¬ 
ries  such  a  regime,  is  no  more  than  inevi¬ 
table.  The  Hindoos  have  spoiled  the 
lives  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
Nemesis  has  spoiled  theirs,  and  made 
them  the  easy  prey  of  their  Saxon  con¬ 
querors  ;  whose  ancestors  were  naked 
savages  when  they  were  a  splendid  and 
cultured  race,  but  whose  women,  even 
in  those  old  days  of  Tacitus,  were 
“  thought  to  have  in  them  somewhat  of 
the  Divinity.”  The  marvel  is  not  that 
Hindoos  are  wh.at  we  find  them,  but 
that  any  race  can  have  survived  so  long 
such  a  monstrous  infraction  of  n.atural 
laws.  Alost  marvellous  of  .all  is  it,  that 
Hindoo  women  with  the  “set  of  their 
brains,”  as  we  should  think,  turned  to 
idiocy  through  centuries  of  caged-up 
mothers,  yet  display,  when  rare  occa¬ 
sions  offer,  no  mean  degree  of  some  of 
the  higher  forms  of  human  intelligence. 
At  this  moment  the  Brahmos  are  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Bengalee  poetess  who  com¬ 
poses  beautiful  hymns  suitable  for 
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theistio  worship ;  and  Mr.  Mill  has 
borne  testimony  to  his  official  experi¬ 
ence  in  India,  of  the  extraordinary  aji- 
titude  for  government  of  snch  Hin¬ 
doo  princesses  as  have  ruled  as  regents 
for  their  sons.  “  If,”  he  says,  “  a  Hindoo 
principality  is  strongly,  vigilantly,  and 
economically  governed,  if  order  is  pre¬ 
served  without  oppression,  if  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  extending  and  the  people  pros¬ 
perous,  in  three  cases  out  of  four  that 
principality  is  under  a  woman’s  rule. 
This  fact — to  me,”  he  adds,  “  an  entirely 
unexpected  one — I  have  collected  from 
a  long  official  knowledge  of  Hindoo 
governments.” 

After  the  Institutes  of  Menu  come 
the  Codes  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Parasara. 
To  all  these  are  attributed  the  rank  of 
Smriti  or  Divine  Revelation.  But  (as 
has  hap[tened  elsewhere)  infallible  books 
were  found  ere  long  to  need  infallible 
interpretations;  and  commentaries  and 
digests  of  these  inspired  codes  soon 
multiplied,  and  became  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  codes  themselves.  Mrs. 
Manning  gives  some  account  of  them, 
and  then  proceeds  to  write  some  singu¬ 
larly  interesting  chapters  on  Hindoo 
Medicine,  Astronomy,  Grammar,  and 
Architecture.  With  regret  we  must 
leave  these  aside  as  incapable  of  com¬ 
pression,  and  turn  to  her  second  volume, 
which  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
the  secular  literature  of  India,  with  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  Commerce 
and  Manufacture. 

The  traveller  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  streets  of  beautiful 
Florence  and  proceeds  from  thence  to 
Pisa,  is  apt  to  feel  somewhat  confused 
as  to  identity  of  place.  There  is  the 
same  Arno,  and  a  very  similar  Lung- 
Arno  with  rows  of  palaces.  But  the 
one  city  is  lonely  and  strange  and  the 
other  bright  and  full  of  vigorous  life; 
and  between  the  two  he  feels  as  we  do 
in  a  dream  when  wo  imagine  we  see  a 
place  or  person  and  yet  find  them  alto¬ 
gether  other  than  we  know  them  to  be. 
Very  similar  sensations  must  surely  have 
been  experienced  by  the  European 
scholars  who  discovered  the  great  Hin¬ 
doo  poems,  and,  like  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner,  were  the  first 

that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


There  were  all  the  forms  of  art  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  of  which 
Greece  was  deemed  the  very  creator. 
There  were  long  grand  Epics,  and  there 
were  noble  dramas,  and  lyrics,  and  tales, 
and  even  fables,  from  which  those  of 
yEsop  seemed  borrowed.  It  was 
another  and  a  complete  cycle  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  yet,  in  each  case,  the  resemblance 
was  incomplete,  the  forms  less  perfect, 
the  legends  more  wild  and  seemingly 
often  unmeaning  ;  the  unities  more  neg¬ 
lected.  That  one  great  miracle-age  of 
Grecian  art  had  not  indeed  repeated  it¬ 
self  in  India.  Kalidasa  could  not  take 
rank  beside  Sophocles  any  more  than 
the  Rishis  of  the  Vedas  could  rank  be¬ 
side  the  Psalmists  of  Israel.  But  yet 
there  was  power,  beauty,  originality  in 
the  Sanscrit  poems,  snch  as  almost  con¬ 
stituted  an  equal  wonder,  falling,  as  they 
did  spontaneously,  into  such  closely  cor¬ 
responding  forms. 

The  reader  who  will  give  the  volume 
before  us  a  perusal  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  richness  of  imag¬ 
ination  and  the  delicacy  of  natural  senti¬ 
ment  displayed  in  the  Hindoo  poems. 
Unfortunately,  the  limited  space  of  a  re¬ 
view  necessarily  forbids  even  an  attempt 
to  convey  those  qualities,  and  the  most 
which  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  bare 
rimme  of  the  character  of  the  work 
whoso  choice  flowers  Mrs.  Manning  has 
gathered  into  a  splendid  bouquet. 

The  two  poems  w’hich  bear  to  Hindoo 
literature  the  relation  which  the  Odys¬ 
sey  and  the  Iliad  do  to  that  of  Greece, 
and  which  have  been  almost  equally 
irized  by  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
ong,  are  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahab- 
harata.  The  age  of  both  is  presumed  .to 
be  considerably  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era ;  and  at  all  events  to  be  earlier  than 
that  of  the  great  Codes  of  Hindoo  law. 
The  Ramayana  is  a  complete  poem,  com- 
osed  by  the  poet  Valmiki.  The  Ma- 
abharata  is  a  vast  piece  composed  at 
different  times  and  by  different  authors, 
some  before  and  some  after  the  age  of 
the  Ramayana.  The  story  narrated  in 
the  Ramayana  is  that  of  a  hero  named 
Rama,  now  worshipped  in  India  as  a 
God,  and  represented  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
carnations  oi  Vishnu.  He  is  described 
as  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ayodya  (the 
modern  Onde),  and  is  born,  like  most 
other  heroes  of  fable,  semi-mi racnlously. 
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The  a<1  ventures  of  Rama  and  his  faithful 
wife  Sita  are  some  of  them  touching, 
some  absurd ;  the  chief  is  the  carrying 
off  of  Sita  by  Havana,  the  dernon-Kiiig 
of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon.  To  recover  licr, 
Kama  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  monkeys  and  invades  Cey¬ 
lon.  A  bridge  is  formed  of  rocks  (of 
course  still  in  situ)  over  which  Kama 
and  his  quadrumanous  friends  make  their 
way  and  recover  the  dame,  whose  story 
has  combined  the  mishaps  of  Proserpine 
with  tlie  destiny  of  Helen.  Many  parts 
of  this  poem,  even  in  translation,  are  full 
of  grace  ;  and  the  tenderness  of  parental 
and  filial  aftection  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  more  beautifully  described. 

The  Mahabharata  is  still  larger  than 
the  Kamayana,  containing  in  its  present 
form  100,000  stanzas.  Its  authorship  is 
attributed  to  Vyasa,  but,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
many  hands.  ThequaiTels  of  two  great 
allied  families  form  the  staple  of  the 
story;  its  name  signifying  “the  great 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata.” 
The  heroes  are  the  five  brothers  Panda- 
vas,  and  the  heroine  is  Drapaudi ;  a 
woman  who  is  strangely  represented  as 
the  wife  of  all  of  them.  This  trait  of 
manners  is  the  more  remarkable  as  mo¬ 
dern  Brail rainical  law  is  entirely  oppos¬ 
ed  to  polyandry,  and  the  Indian  com¬ 
mentators  are  exceedingly  troubled  at 
the  incident  in  their  great  national  epic. 
The  custom,  how'ever,  still  exists  among 
the  Buddhists  of  Thibet,  and  the  tribe 
of  Nairs  in  Southern  India;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Mahabharata  proves  the 
age  of  that  great  poem  to  have  been 
prior  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
and  the  other  codes  of  Hindoo  law. 

After  a  series  of  w'ars  whose  narrative 
is  interrupted  by  many  episodes  (in  one 
of  which  is  the  legend  of  a  deluge),  the 
Mahabharata  closes  in  a  peculiarly  strik¬ 
ing  manner.  The  brothers  Pandavas  re¬ 
main  masters  of  the  field  and  kings  of 
their  native  country,  all  the  rival  race 
being  slain.  But  “  leanness  enters  into 
their  souls,”  and  they  set  off,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Drapaudi  and  their  dog,  to 
walk  to  Mount  Meru,  where  Indra’s 
heaven  rises  among  the  summits  of  the 
Himalayas.  They  walk  on  and  on  in 
single  file,  till  at  last  Drapaudi  sinks 
down  and  dies ;  and  then  each  brother 
in  succession  falls  till  the  eldest  remains 
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alone ;  the  mysterious  dog  still  follow¬ 
ing  him.  Indra  now  appears  and  offers 
to  bear  the  hero  in  his  chariot  to  lieaven. 
He  asks  that  his  brothers  and  his  w’ife 
may  be  taken  there  also.  Indra  tells 
him  they  have  already  reached  heaven, 
through  tlie  portals  of  the  grave.  He 
alone  has  been  privileged  to  enter  wear¬ 
ing  his  fleshly  form.  Then  Yudhish- 
thira  asks  that  his  dog  may  accompany 
him.  But  Indra  scornfully  observes, 
“  My  heaven  hath  no  place  for  dogs;” 
whereupon  the  hero  says  that  “  to  aban¬ 
don  the  faithful  and  devoted  is  an  end¬ 
less  crime.” 

Yon  poor  creature,  in  fear  and  dietresa,  hath  trust- 
^  in  mj  power  to  save  it ; 

Not  therefore  for  e’en  life  itself  will  I  break  my 
plighted  word. 

Fortunately  the  dog  turns  out  to  be 
Yama,  the  god  of  Death,  who  has  ever 
follow’ed  his  steps  hitherto  (an  allegory 
in  the  vein  of  Bunyan),  and  by  reveal¬ 
ing  himself,  sets  the  hero  free  to  accept 
ludra's  invitation.  But  not  even  here 
do  his  trials  end.  He  enters  heaven, 
and  seeks  instantly  for  his  wife  and  his 
brothers ;  but  he  is  told  they  are  in  hell ! 
“  Then  to  hell  will  I  go  also,”  cries  the 
hero,  and  thither  he  actually  descends. 
But  hell  to  the  righteous  is  only  Maya 
(delusion).  He  and  his  beloved  ones 
are  in  paradise  forever. 

There  is  something  to  our  thinking 
so  perfectly  Teutonic  in  all  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  we  can  hardly  express  our  sur¬ 
prise  at  finding  it  in  an  E.astern  book. 
The  distinct  motions  of  heaven  and  hell, 
the  nature  of  the  trials  ottered  to  the 
hero,  and  his  idea  of  duty  to  his  dog, 
would  all  seem  quite  natural  in  a  Ger- 
man  story ;  but  how  strange  a  testi¬ 
mony  do  they  bring  to  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Aryan  ynind,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  a  Sanscrit  poem,  to  which 
we  can  attribute  no  later  age  than  the 
Christian  era ! 

The  story  of  Kama  and  Sita  is  again 
treated  in  a  third  and  minor  poem  of 
later  date,  called  the  Raghuvansa^  attri¬ 
buted  to  Kalidasa,  the  great  dramatic 
poet ;  and  besides  this  are  many  other 
Kavyas  or  epics  of  less  and  lesser  im¬ 
portance.  The  subjects  of  most  of  them 
appear  constantly  to  hover  round  one  or 
other  episode  of  the  Kamayana  or  Ma¬ 
habharata. 
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The  Hindoo  Drama  was  opened  to 
Europeans  nearly  a  century  n^o  by  Sir 
William  Jones’s  translation  ot  its  mas¬ 
terpiece,  “Sakuntala,”  of  which  Goetiie 
expressed  the  hi<;hest  admiration.  In 
1 827,  Professor  Wilson  published  “  Select 
Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,”  whose  first  play,  the  celebrated 
“Toy-Cart,”  affords  some  indications 
whereby  to  estimate  the  date  of  the  golden 
age  of  tlie  Indian  drama.  Buddhism  still 
exists  among  the  characters  of  the  piece, 
but  has  lost  its  ascendancy,  and  'Siva  is 
the  chief  object  of  worship..  These  and 
other  signs  are  believed  to  point  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  for  the  date 
of  the  dramas  in  question ;  while  Kali¬ 
dasa,  the  greatest  of  the  succeeding  San¬ 
scrit  dramatic  {poets,  is  held  to  have 
flourished  about  a.d.  500. 

Hindoo  dramas  are  neither  tragedies 
nor  comedies.  The  grave  and  the  gay 
mingle  in  turn,  but  none  of  them  end  in 
death,  either  on  the  st.age  or  behind  the 
scenes;  and  Eastern  decorum  shows  it¬ 
self  in  the  j)rohibition  of  eating,  kissing, 
or  sleeping  before  the  public.  They  are, 
in  short,  very  much  what  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  “  poems  which  can  be  seen.”  Stage 
scenery  there  seems  to  be  none.  The 
acts  of  the  drama  might  not  be  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten.  Intervals  too  long 
to  be  imagined  in  the  acts  were  under¬ 
stood  to  take  place  between  them.  Men 
and  goils  were  made  to  speak  Sanscrit ; 
w'omen  and  slaves  spoke  Prakrit,  a  lan- 
giuige  bearing  to. Sanscrit  the  relation 
of  Italian  to  Latin.  Married  women  hav¬ 
ing  passed  the  age  of  beauty  being  in 
Hindoo  imagination  mere  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  cultivated  hetmrm  appeared 
in  India  as  in  Greece,  and  the  “  Toy-Cart  ” 
presents  us  with  its  Aspasia.  There  are 
certain  conventional  characters  on  the 
Hindoo  as  on  the  classic  and  romantic 
stage ;  among  them  the  Vita  or  parasite 
and  the  Vidmhaka  or  buffoon.  The 
number  of  existing  Hindoo  dramas  is 
now  small ;  whether  many  have  perished 
or  few  w'ere  ever  composed  is  unknown. 
The“  Toy-Cart”  is  by  an  unknown  author. 
Three  dramas  are  attributed  to  Kali¬ 
dasa,  and  three  more  to  another  admired 
poet,  Bhav.abhuti.  “Sakuntala”  appears 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  beautiful ; 
but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  use  of 
supernatural  machinery  is  so  exorbitant 
that  to  confess  the  truth  we  find  it  hard 
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for  the  slow  British  imagination  to  keep 
sufficient  pace  with  its  transitions  to 
permit  of  much  interest  in  its  plot. 
Southey  seems  to  have  wonderfully  re¬ 
alized  this  element  of  wild  Hindoo  fancy 
when  he  composed  the  “  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama.”  Miracles,  however,  like  the 
“  Curse,”  or  even  the  gigantic  conception 
of  Kehama  multiplying  himself  into  eight 
Kehamas  and  driving  “self-multiplied” 

At  once  down  all  the  roads  of  Padalon, 

may  be  swallowed  ;  and  the  apparition 
in  a  fiery  chaiiot  which  carries  off  Sak¬ 
untala  admitted  as  perfectly  legitimate. 
But  when  we  are  called  on  further  to 
believe  that  the  desperately  enamored 
king  Dushy.anta,  almost  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  marriage,  miraculously  forgets 
Sakuntala  altogether,  and  snubs  her 
when  she  presents  herself  at  court,  our 
sympathy  in  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  the  heroine  becomes  languid,  to  say 
the  least. 

Several  centuries  later  than  the  age 
of  Kalidasa  was  written  another  Indian 
drama  of  an  entirely  different  descrip¬ 
tion.  Its  author  w’as  a  poet  named 
Krishna  Misra,  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  12th  century  a.d.,  and  the  object 
of  this  work  was  the  establishment  of 
Vedanta  doctrine.  It  is  in  fact  a  re¬ 
ligious  allegory  as  complete  as  the  Holy 
iVar  or  Pilgrim's  Progi’ess,  and  its 
name  signifies  “  The  Rising  of  tlie  Moon 
of  Awakened  Intellect,”  and  the  dramatis 
personm  are  Delusion,  the  king,  with  his 
subjects  Love,  Anger,  Avarice,  &c.,  and 
his  allies  Hypocrisy,  Self-Importance,  and 
ISIaterialism,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
Reason  with  an  army  of  Virtues.  The 
struggle  between  the  rival  forces  is  sharp, 
but  finally  Tranquillity  enables  Reason 
to  harmonize  with  Revelation  (consum¬ 
mation  sought  in  other  places  besides 
India!),  and  thereupon  the  Moon  of 
Awakened  Intellect  arises  and  shines. 
Our  authoress  has  given  a  full  and  most 
curious  account  of  this  very  remarkable 
piece,  to  which  we  recommend  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  glorious  old  Bunyan  to  refer. 
There  is  real  wit  in  the  Hindoo  poet  as 
in  the  Puritan  tinker.  Hypocrisy  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  Brahmin,  and  receives  a 
message  from  his  king  as  follows  : — 

■  Beloved  Hypocrisy!  King  Reason  and  his 
advisers  have  determined  to  revive  Awakened 
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Intellect,  and  are  for  this  purpose  sending 
Tranquillity  into  holy  places.  This  threatens 
destruction  to  all  our  kind,  and  it  behoves 
you  to  be  specially  active  and  zealous.  You 
are  aware  that  no  holy  place  on  earth  is 
equal  to  the  city  of  Benares.  Go  then  to 
Benares,  and  exert  yourself  to  frustrate  the 
devotions  of  the  pious  people  there  assembled. 

To  this  address  iTfpoorisy  replies 
th.it  he  has  done  what  is  wanted  at 
Benares  so  effectively  already,  that  those 
who  by  day  attend  the  holy  rites  are  by 
night  the  greatest  of  sinners. 

Besides  its  Epics  and  its  Dramas,  San¬ 
scrit  literature  boasts  also  of  its  Lyric 
j>oetry.  One  poem  of  this  class  called 
the  “  Messenger  Church,”  attributed  to 
Kalidasa,  is  greatly  )>raised  by  Mrs. 
Manning.  Another  also  by  Kalidasa, 
“  The  Seasons,”  is  spoken  of  in  rapturous 
terms  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  by  its 
English  and  German  translators. 

A  more  remarkable  class  of  books, 
hovvcTor,  than  the  last  is  that  of  Hindoo 
Fables.  India  is  indeed  the  proper  home 
of  the  Fable.  Between  a.d.  531  and  509, 
the  great  collection  called  the  Paticha- 
tantra  was  translated  itJto  Pehlevi  at 
the  command  of  Nushirvan,  King  of 
Persia,  under  the  name  of  Fables  of  Bid- 
pai  or  Pilpay ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
that  the  common  tales  of  our  nurseries 
are  traceable.  What  may  have  been  the 
real  age  of  the  Panchatantra  (or  Five 
Sections)  is  uncertain ;  it  preceded  at 
all  events  the  collection  of  the  Ilitopa- 
desa  (Good  Advice).  Both  sets  of  fables 
are  much  alike,  and  arranged  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  framework ;  namely,  the  instructions 
of  a  Brahmin  to  the  sous  of  a  king,  who 
are  entrusted  to  him  for  six  months' 
education  in  niti  (politics).  The  lessons 
so  bestowed,  it  must  be  owned,  are  some¬ 
what  Machiavellian,  and  may  be  sum¬ 
marized,  Mrs.  Manning  says,  in  the 
following  simple  doctrine  :  “Rogues,  if 
cunning,  succeed.  Simpletons,  though 
good  aud  learned,  fail.  Good  morals  are 
allowed,  however,  to  be  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  be  preferred  where  no 
failure  is  risked.” 

La-stly,  there  exists  in  India  a  mass  of 
fictions  of  the  class  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  the  most  popular  being  “The 
Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Narrative,” 
“Twenty-five  Stories  told  by  a  Vetala,” 
“Thirty-two  Tales  told  by  Images,” 
“Seventy-two  Tales  of  a  Parrot.”  And 
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so  concludes  the  vast  cycle  of  Sanscrit 
lUerature,  having  contributed  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  mankind  nearly  every  known 
form  of  composition,  saving  only  a  His¬ 
tory.  Neither  ancient  nor  mediteval  In¬ 
dia,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  had  an  His¬ 
torian  or  even  an  Anri.alist ;  and  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  their  relics  we  are  left 
to  ])ick  out  as  best  we  may  from  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  the  chronology  even  of 
their  greatest  works.  We  know  almost 
everything  about  their  minds,  their  opin¬ 
ions,  their  laws,  even  their  lightest  fan¬ 
cies.  We  can  reconstruct  their  whole 
existence  probably  with  greater  accuracy 
than  we  can  picture  the  lives  of  our  own 
ancestors  in  our  own  land  a  thousand 
years  ago.  But  the  sequence  of  events, 
the  wars  and  concjuests,  the  dynasties 
and  revolutions  which  ordinarily  fill  for 
us  the  pages  of  the  p.a.st  are  in  the  case 
of  India  almost  a  total  blank. 

It'must  be  conft'sscd  that  the  story  of 
the  Hindoo  mind,  as  revealed  in  Sanscrit 
literature,  cannot  be  contemplated  even 
in  such  a  hasty  review  as  the  present, 
without  a  sense  of  sadnesn  and  regret. 
That  early  dawn  of  religion  which 
breaks  in  the  Vedas,  instead  of  shining 
to  the  perfect  day  of  rational  faith,  waA 
followed  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  sun¬ 
shine  .and  cloud,  and  sank  at  last,  as  the 
ages  went  by,  into  the  thick  darkness  of 
unredeemed  idohatry.  The  one  great 
reformation  which  alone  ever  broke  the 
continuity  of  Brahmin  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  the  rise  and  spreading  of  Budd¬ 
hism  for  a  thousand  years,  passed  aw'ay 
from  India  like  a  breozi>  over  a  field  of 
corn ;  and  no  record  save  a  few  old 
ruined  topes  remain  to  tell  thereof.  If 
we  could  conceive  of  Protestantism 
flourishing  for  yet  twenty  generations  in 
England,  and  then  utterly  swept  off  and 
forgotten,  and  Catholicism  reinstated 
over  the  land,  with  only  the  mouldering 
dome  of  St.  I^aul’s  left  to  recall  to  the 
antiquary  the  schism  of  the  p.ast,  then 
we  should  h.ave  an  .an.alogue  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  story  of  the  two  great  rival 
creeds  of  the  East. 

But  is  there  no  lesson  for  us — even  if 
we  cannot  stretch  imagination  to  such  a 
catastroj>he — in  the  example  of  India's 
religious  history  ?  What  were  the  causes 
w'hich  led  to  the  deterioration  of  that 
vast  Established  Church,  which  in  the 
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days  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  had  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  spirit  of  prophets  and  the 
piety  of  saints  ?  The  answer  seems  un¬ 
mistakable.  Religion  fell  wholly  out  of 
secular  hands  into  that  of  a  priesthood, 
of  the  most  powerful  priesthood  in  the 
world ;  and  wluat  did  it  do  with  it  ?  It 
accomplished  precisely  the  end  for  which 
all  priesthoods  are  forever  striving.  It 
turned  religion  into  a  matter  of  rites  and 
sacraments.  Then  symbols  became  idols, 
and  formal  observances  were  exalted 
above  moral  virtues ;  and  the  India  of 
to-<lay,  with  its  three  million  gods,  its 
hideous  idols,  and  its  gross  and  cruel 
rites,  is  the  outcome  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lenniums  of  priestly  rule. 


It  is  indeed  time  that  a  new  reforma¬ 
tion  should  arise  in  India,  capable  of 
taking  deeper  root  in  human  nature  than 
Buddhism,  with  its  sleeping  deity  and 
Nirvana  paradise,  was  ever  qualified  to 
do.  We  rejoice  to  believe  th.at  wo  see 
the  first  signs  of  such  a  reformation  in 
the  work  of  the  Brahmos  of  Bengal, 
and  we  shall  welcome  to  our  shores  this 
year  their  leader  and  representative, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  at  least  is  doing  his  ut¬ 
most  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
future  religion  of  India  not  on  any  holy 
books  or  magical  ceremonies,  but  on  the 
eternal  grounds  of  conscience  and  reason. 

Frances  I’oweu  Cobbe. 
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High  in  the  midjt  the  pictured  Pentecost 
Showed  in  a  sitm  the  coniinK  of  tlie  Ghost, 

And  round  about  were  councils  blazoiuKi 
Called  by  the  Fathers  in  a  day  long  dead. 

Who  once  therein,  as  well  the  limner  paints, 
Upltuilt  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Without  the  council  halL  in  dawning  day. 

The  mass  of  men  had  left  a  narrow  way 
Where  ever-burning  lamps  cnlock  the  tomb 
In  golden  glamour  and  in  golden  gloom. 

There  on  the  earth  is  peace,  and  in  the  air 
An  aspiration  of  eternal  prayer ; 

8o  many  a  man  in  immemorial  years 
Has  scarcely  seen  that  imago  for  his  tears, 

So  oft  have  women  found  themselves  alone 
With  Christ  and  Mary  on  the  well-worn  stone. 

Thereby  the  conclave  of  the  bishops  weut, 

With  grave  brows  cherishing  a  dim  intent. 

As  men  who  travelled  on  their  eve  of  death 
From  every  shore  that  n>an  inhabiteth, 

Not  knowing  wherefore,  for  the  former  things 
Fade  from  old  eyes  of  bishops  and  of  kings. 

With  crimson  raiment  one  from  Bosrah  came, 
On  bn>w  and  brea-st  the  rubies  Hashed  in  flame; 
And  this  from  Tyre,  from  Tunis  that,  and  ho 
From  Austral  islands  and  the  Austral  sea; — 

And  many  a  swarthy  face  and  stern  was  there. 
And  many  a  man  who  knows  deep  things  and  rare, 
Knows  the  ('haldaic  and  the  Coptic  rite. 

The  Melchian-Greek  and  Ebio-Maronilc, 

Strange  words  of  men  who  speak  from  long  ago, 
Lived  not  our  lives,  but  what  we  know  not  know. 
And  some  there  were  who  never  shall  disdain 
The  Orders  of  their  poverty  and  pain ; 

Amidst  all  pomp  preferring  for  their  need 
The  simple  cowl  and  customary  weed. — 

Some  white  and  Carmelite,  and  some  alway 
In  gentle  habit  of  Frapciscan  gray. 


•  Public  geislon  of  the  OErumenlcal  Council,  In  St 
Poter’i,  Bumc,  January  6  (Feast  of  the  Epijihany),  1S70. 


0  Francis  I  never  may  thy  sainted  name 
Bt'  thought  or  written  save  with  soul  aflame. 
Nor  spoken  openly  nor  breathed  apart 
Without  a  stir  and  swelling  of  the  heart; — 

O  mate  of  Poverty  1  O  pearl  unpriced  I 
O  co-ospoused,  co-transforate  with  Christ  I 

And  lo,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Holy  Sire,  * 
Fulfllled  anew  the  Catholic  deaire ; — 

Bcneatli  the  scroll  of  Peter’s  charge  unfurled 
He  sat  him  at  the  centre  of  the  world, 

Attending  till  the  deeds  of  God  l>egan. 

And  the  One  Sacrifice  was  sbin  for  man. 

Hut  yet  to  me  was  granted  to  behold 
A  greater  glory  than  the  Pontiff’s  gold ; — 

To  my  purged  eyes  before  the  altar  lay 
A  figure  dreamlike  in  the  noon  of  day ; 

Nor  changc<l  the  still  face,  nor  the  look  thereon. 
At  ending  of  the  endless  antiphon, 

Nor  for  the  summoned  saints  and  holy  hymn 
Grew  to  my  sight  less  delicate  and  dim: — 

How  faint,  how  fair  that  immaterial  wraith  I 
But  looking  long  I  saw  that  she  was  Faith. 


II. 

Last  in  tlie  midst  of  all  a  patriarch  came, 
Whose  nation  none  durst  ask  him  nor  his  name. 
Tot  ’mid  the  Eastern  sires  ho  seemed  as  one 
Fire-nurtured  at  the  springing  of  the  sun. 

And  in  robe’s  tint  was  likest-hued  to  them 
Who  wear  the  Babylonian  diadem. 

His  brows  black  yet  and  white  unfallcn  hair 
Pet  in  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despair, 

And  I  despised  not,  nor  can  God  despise, 

The  silent  splendid  anger  of  his  eyes. 

A  hundred  years  of  search  for  flying  Truth 
Had  left  them  glowing  with  no  gleam  of  youth, 
A  hundred  years  of  vast  and  vaiu  desire 
Had  lit  and  filled  them  with  consuming  fire, 
Therethrough  1  saw  his  fierce  eternal  soul 
Gaze  from  beneath  that  argent  aureole ; 
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I  saw  him  bow  his  hoar  majestic  head, 

I  heard  him,  and  he  murmured,  “  Faith  is  dead.” 

Through  arch  and  avenue  the  rumor  ran, 

Shed  from  the  mighty  presence  of  the  man ; 
Through  arch  and  avenue  and  vault  and  aisle 
He  cast  the  terror  of  his  glance  awhile, 

Then  rose  at  once  and  spake  with  hurrying  breath. 
As  one  who  races  with  a  radng  Death. 

“  How  long  ago  our  fathers  followed  far 
That  false  ilame  of  the  visionary  star  I 
Oh  better,  better  had  it  been  for  them 
To  have  perished  on  the  edge  of  Bethlehem, 

Or  ere  they  saw  the  comet  stoop  and  stay, 

And  knew  the  shepherds,  and  became  as  they ! 
Better  for  us  to  have  been,  as  men  may  be. 

Sages  and  silent  by  the  Eastern  sea. 

Than  thus  in  new  delusion  to  have  brought 
Myrrh  of  our  prayer,  frankincense  of  our  thought. 
For  One  whom  knowing  not  we  held  so  dear. 

For  One  who  sware  it,  but  who  is  not  here. 
Better  for  yon,  this  shrine  when  ye  began. 

An  earthquake  should  have  hidden  it  from  man. 
Than  thus  through  centuries  of  pomp  and  pain 
To  have  founded  and  have  finished  it  in  vain, — 
To  have  vainly  arched  the  labyrinthine  shade. 
And  vainly  vaulted  it,  and  vainly  nmde 
For  saints  and  kings  an  everlasting  homo 
High  in  the  dizzying  glories  of  the  dome. 

For  not  one  minute  over  hall  and  Host 
Flutters  the  peerless  pp:-eence  of  the  Ghost, 

Nor  falls  at  all,  for  art  or  man’s  device. 

On  mumbled  charm  and  mumming  sacrifice, — 
But  either  cares  not,  or  forespent  with  care 
Has  flown  into  the  infinite  of  air, 

Apollo  left  you  when  the  Christ  was  born, 
Jehovah  when  the  temple's  veil  was  tom. 

And  now,  even  now,  this  last  time  and  again. 
The  presence  of  a  has  gone  from  men. 

Live  in  your  dreams,  if  ye  must  live,  but  I 
Will  find  the  light,  and  in  the  light  will  die.” 


III. 

At  that  strange  speech  the  sons  of  men  amazed 
Each  on  the  other  tremulously  gazed. 

When  lo,  herself, — herself  the  age  to  close, — 
From  where  she  lay  the  very  Faith  arose ; 

She  stood  us  never  she  shall  stand  again, 

And  for  an  instant  manifest  to  men ; — 

In  figure  like  the  Mother-maid  who  sees 
The  deepest  heart  of  hidden  mysteries, 

On  that  strange  night  when  from  her  eyes  she  shed 
A  holy  glory  on  the  painter's  bed. 

And  Agnes  and  tho  angels  hushed  awhile. 

Won  by  her  sadness  sweeter  than  a  smile. 

Such  form  she  wore,  nor  yet  henoefurth  will  care 
That  form,  or  form  at  all,  on  earth  to  wear ; 

For  those  sweet  eyes,  which  once,  with  flag  un¬ 
furled, 

So  many  a  prince  would  follow  through  tho  world. 
That  face,  the  light  of  dreams,  the  crown  of  day, 
Lo,  while  we  looked  on  her,  was  rapt  away ; 

O  mystic  end,  and  O  evanished  queen  I 
When  shall  we  see  thee  as  our  sires  have  seen  ? 

And  yet,  translated  from  the  Poutifl''s  side, 

She  did  not  die,  O  say  not  that  she  died  I 
She  died  not,  died  not,  0  the  faint  and  fair  I 
She  could  not  die,  but  melted  into  air. 

And  first  the  conclave  and  the  choir,  and  then 
Tho  immeasurable  multitude  of  men. 

Bowed  and  fell  down,  bowed  and  fell  down,  as 
though 

A  rushing  mighty  wind  had  laid  them  low ; 

Yea  to  all  hearts  a  revelation  came. 

As  flying  thunder  and  as  flying  flame ; 

A  moment  then  the  vault  above  him  seemed 
To  each  man  as  the  hiwvou  tliat  he  had  dreamed ; 
A  moment  then  the  floor  whereon  he  trod 
Became  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  God 
And  in  the  aisles  was  silence,  in  the  dome 
Silence,  and  no  man  knew  that  it  was  Homo, 

— Macmiilan'i  Magaame. 
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“The  upright  ait  of  Aichymie  Uketh  me  well" — Lumn. 


The  odd,  lingering,  half-alive  vitality  of 
old  Buperstitions  was  curiously  instanced 
Borae  seventy  years  ago,  when  an  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  the  German  Reich- 
sameiger,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the 
“  Hermetic  Society,’” and  calling  for  com¬ 
munications  from  the  votaries  of  alchemy 
scattered  among  the  public.  Thb  was 
in  1796,  the  period  when  the  Directory 
governed  in  France,  and  General  Bnona- 
parte  was  conquering  North  Italy;  a  time 
when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  sub¬ 
jects  had  recently  met  with  sufficiently 
rough  handling. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in 
from  all  quarters.  Persons  in  every  grade 
of  profession.'il  and  commercial  life,  tail¬ 


ors  and  shoemakers,  physicians,  privy 
councillors,  schoolmasters,  watchmakers, 
a]>othecaries,  organists,  professed  them¬ 
selves  practical  students  of  the  occult 
science,  and  desirous  of  further  enlight¬ 
enment  in  their  as  yet  unsuccessful  quest 
after  the  great  elixir.  The  idea  that  an 
influential  “ Hermetic  Society”  w.ns  in 
existence  infused  new  hope  into  these 
isolated  searchers.  But  on  how  baseless 
a  fabric  their  hope  was  built  eventually 
appeared,  when  the  archives  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it 
was  found  to  have  consisted  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  only, — two  Westphalian  doctors  of 
obscure  fame.  On  the'  letters  they  had 
received  in  consequence  of  their  adver- 
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tisemcnt  were  found  endorsed  the  words 
“answered  evasively.”  » 

These  facts  are  told  ns  in  a  lecture  re¬ 
cently  delivered  at  Leipsic  by  Professor 
Erdmann,  and  published  in  the  Gartm- 
lanbe.  From  hu  statements,  and  from 
other  sources,  we  propose  to  put  together 
a  few  notes  relative  to  the  exploded 
science — the  eccentric  torchbearer  to 
chemical  discovery — whose  annals  con¬ 
tribute  such  notable  pages  to  the  moral 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history 
in  formal  sequence.  We  do  not  discuss 
the  traditions  of  its  origin  among  the 
sages  of  Egypt,  nor  ponder  over  the  am¬ 
biguous  inscription  on  the  Emerald  Table 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus — the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  of  Alchemy,  as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls 
it.  That  Moses  was  given  proof  of  his 
skill  as  an  “adept”  when  he  dissolved 
the  golden  calf  and  made  the  rebellious 
Israelites  imbibe  it  in  a  liquid  state,  that 
the  long-lived  antediluvian  patriarchs  had 
in  fact  got  hold  of  the  Elixir  Vitae,  that 
Noah  was  commanded  to  hang  up  the 
true  and  genuine  philosopher’s  stone  in 
the  Ark,  to  give  light  to  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  therein,  are  opinions  we  will  mere¬ 
ly  glance  at,  as  some  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  among  the  many  fictions  by  which 
alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree, 
when,  from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited 
pursuit,  it  had  come  to  be  admitted  into 
the  front  ranks  of  notoriety,  to  be  pro¬ 
fessed  by  sages  of  eminence  and  patron¬ 
ized  by  powerful  monarchs.  It  was  in 
the  thirteenth  century  that  it  stepped  into 
this  posit  ion,  brought  to  it  mainly  through 
the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  Europe. 
The  heyday  of  its  dignity  may  be  said  to 
have  continued  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  the  Ilevival  of 
Ijcarning  it  declined  in  estimation ;  but 
it  still  maintained  a  very  considerable 
sway'  over  those  portions  of  society  where 
mental  activity  had  not  been  impelled 
into  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prevalence 
in  Germany,  especially  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Professor  Erdmann  re¬ 
lates  many  curious  instauces.  To  these 
we  shall  presently  recur.  Tlie  absolute 
death  of  Alchemy,  or  the  “  Spagiric  Art,” 
as  it  used  sometimes  to  be  called,  cannot 
be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
publication  of  Lavoisier’s  Modern  System 
of  Chemistry,  eighty  years  ago.  And 
here  again,  when  we  speak  of  its  “abso¬ 


lute  death,”  it  must  be  observed  that  even 
in  our  own  times  chemists  of  first-rate 
rank  have  accorded  a  certain  degree  of 
recognition  to  its  fundamental  hypothe¬ 
sis.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  not  alone  in 
avowing  his  opinion  that  the  transmuta¬ 
tions  of  metals  need  not  be  considered  an 
impossibility.  Metals,  it  is  argued,  are 
composite  bodies,  brought  into  their  ac¬ 
tual  condition  by  the  hidden  operations 
of  Nature.  Why  may  not  man,  who  has 
wrested  so  many  secrets  from  her  already, 
find  out  this  art  of  metal-making  also, 
and  by  some  imitative  process  form  sim¬ 
ilar  combinations  under  the  same  relative 
conditions?  But  to  what  purpose?  If 
the  art  resulted  in  a  monopoly  by  some 
dexterous  patentee,  gold-making  would 
before  long  come  to  be  made  penal:  if 
every  one  might  without  hindrance  carry 
his  own  California  in  his  own  crucible, 
gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard 
of  value. 

But  has  the  transmutation  ever  been  • 
effected  ?  Here  the  testimony  of  enlight¬ 
ened  modern  inquiry  is  emphatically  No, 
in  spite  of  the  half  affirmations  we  meet 
w'ith  here  and  there :  as,  for  instance,  in 
a  History  of  Alchymy  alluded  to  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Erdmann,  published  as  late  as 
1832,  wherein  the  author  expresses  his 
belief  that  at  least  five  “Adepts”  or 
masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  made  good  their 
claims  to  the  title. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note 
what  were  the  definite  objects  which  the 
alchemists  proposed  to  themselves  in 
their  researches,  and  which  these  adepts 
professed  to  have  accomplished.  The 
doctrines  on  which  their  science  rested 
were  three : — 

1.  That  gold  could  be  produced  from 
metals  which  themselves  contained  no 
gold,  by  the  application  to  them  of  an 
artificial  preparation.  This  preparation 
went  by  the  names  of  the  Philosopher’s 
Stone,  the  Great  Elixir,  the  Great  Magis- 
terium,  and  the  Red  Tincture.  It  was 
applied  to  metals  when  they  had  been 
fused  into  a  liquid  state ;  and  the  act  of 
application  was  called  Projection. 

2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  metals  containing  no  silver, 
by  the  application  of  another  preparation 
called  the  Stone  of  the  Second  Order, 
the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium, 
and  the  White  Tincture.  This,  natural- 
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ly,  was  in  much  less  request  than  the 
other,  and  is  much  less  talked  about  in 
the  records  of  Alchemy. 

3.  The  same  preparation  which  thus 
ennobles  metals  and  produces  gold  is,  at 
the  same  time,  when  in  a  potable  state, 
or  even  in  some  forms  as  a  solid,  a  medi¬ 
cine  possessing  marvellous  qualities  for 
preserving  life  and  renewing  youthful 
vigor.  How  far  the  philosopher’s  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life  were  considered 
identical  is,  however,  left  in  some  doubt 
by  the  ambiguity  of  Spagiric  writers. 
By  some  the  latter  has  been  descri¬ 
bed  as  having  the  properties  of  sea¬ 
water;  by  others  as  an  invigorating 
paste ;  by  others  as  liquid  gold ;  by 
others,  Raymond  Lulli,  for  instance,  as 
something  very  like  honest  port  and 
sherry.  This  elixir  of  life  was  sought 
by  the  earlier  alchemists  much  more  eag¬ 
erly  than  was  the  stone  in  its  transmut¬ 
ing  properties,  but  it  faded  into  discred¬ 
it  sooner:  the  avarice  of  mankind  proved 
stronger  than  their  love  of  existence  ;  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  the  great  dis- 
prover  death  was  more  convincing  in  his 
arguments  than  the  obstinacy  of  metal¬ 
lic  ores.  Gold  might  be  “exhibited” 
by  astute  contrivances  where  honest 
means  of  fabricating  it  bad  failed;  no 
deceit  could  “  exhibit  ”  life  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  hour  of  fate  had  really 
come. 

To  hit  upon  the  right  composition  of 
the  greater  magisterium,  whether  as  a 
medicine  or  a  transmuter  of  metals,  was, 
then,  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  alche¬ 
my  throu^out.  To  decompose  all  met¬ 
als  into  their  primitive  constituents,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each, 
and  to  learn  how  to  recombine  them  in 
certain  specific  proportions,  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  process,  and  hence  re¬ 
sulted  the  inestimable  service  rendered 
by  alchemy  to  true  science, — the  estab- 
li»hment  of  the  principles  of  chemical 
analysis.  As  to  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  wonder-working  stone,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  vague,  contradictory, 
and  hyperbolical  than  the  reports  of  pro¬ 
fessed  adepts  on  the  subject.  Either 
they  sought  to  disguise  their  conscious 
ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or 
they  pretended  to  make  a  mystery  of 
some  simple  and  inefficacious  process  ;  or 
thinking  they  really  had,  or  were  in  the 
way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they  tried  to 


mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have 
followed  up  their  indications  too  cleverly. 
This  allegorical  jargon  may  be  instanced 
by  a  quotation  from  the  verses  dedica¬ 
tory  of  George  Ripley,  Canon  of  Brid- 
lin^on,  the  English  alchemist,  addres¬ 
sed  to  King  Edward  IV.  He  sums  up 
his  lore  as  follows  : — 

This  natural  process,  by  help  of  craft  then  consum  • 
mate, 

Diasolveth  the  Elirlr  in  its  unctuous  humiditie, 

Then  in  halneo  of  Mary  together  let  them  circu¬ 
late, 

Like  new  honey  or  oil,  till  they  perfectly  thicked 
be: 

Tlien  will  that  medicine  beat  all  manner  inOrmity, 
And  turn  all  metals  to  JSimne  and  Moune  moat  per¬ 
fectly  : 

Then  shall  ye  have  both  great  Elixir  and  aururn 
potahile. 

By  the  grace  and  will  of  God,  to  whom  be  laud 
eternally. 

Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  which 
Ripley  concludes.  It  is  a  notable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  the  pursuit  of  alche¬ 
my  was  closely  connected  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment,  or,  at  all  events,  {tro- 
fessed  such  connection.  Its  prominent 
advocates  then,  and,  indeed,  to  a  later 
date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  devout  investigators  of  the  truths  of 
God  discoverable  in  tbe  marvels  of  Na¬ 
ture — discoverable  only  by  the  pure  and 
patient.  They  claimed  for  their  pursuit 
the  same  religious  dignity  which  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  “  broad  ”  school  in  modern 
theology  are  bold  to  claim  for  scientific 
study,  on  the  ground  that  the  God  of 
Revelation  is  also  the  God  of  N.aturc, 
and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as 
well  as  by  the  other.  Their  expiessions 
are  often  noble  aud  elevated.  Hear 
Johannes  Strangunere,  in  bis  dying  iti- 
junctions  to  his  son,  in  1432  :  “Upon 
the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  not  forget 
the  poor ;  and  in  any  case  look  well  to 
thyself,  that  thou  do  not  disclose  the  se¬ 
crets  of  this  science  to  any  covetous 
worldly  man.”  In  Faber’s  Projnif/nacti- 
him  Alcliymuf^  published  in  1644,  we 
have  the  religious  theory  of  the  science 
thus  stated:  “The  stone  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers  is,  by  all  tbe  authors  who  have 
tre:ited  of  it,  esteemed  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  gift  of  God  on  earth . As 

therefore  it  is  so  great  and  mighty  a  gift 
of  God,  the  most  necessary  thing  in 
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order  that  man  should  attain  to  a  knowl- 
edf^e  of  its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  be.stowed  by  God  on  very 
few.”  And  Michael  Sandivogius,  a  l*o- 
lish  adept  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  reputed  author  of  A  New  Li<fht 
of  A! chymie^  taken  out  of  the  fountain 
of  Nature  and  Manual  Ntjyerience,  as 
the  English  transl.ation  has  it,  writes 
thus :  “  Thou,  therefore,  that  desirost  to 
attain  to  this  art,  in  the  first  place  put 
thy  whole  trust  in  God  thy  creator,  and 
urge  Him  by  thy  prayers,  and  assuredly 
believe  that  He  will  not  forsake  thee  ; 
for  if  God  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is 
sincere,  and  thy  whole  trust  is  put  in 
Him,  He  will,  by  one  me.ans  or  another, 
show  thee  a  way  and  assist  thee  in  it,' 
that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire.”  There 
is  i)iety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this 
same  Sandivogius  why  the  adepts,  who 
have  learnt  how  to  circumvent  death, 
cJiose  not  to  perpetuate  their  existence 
on  earth  :  “Now  I  do  not  wonder,”  he 
says,  when  describing  the  glorious  effects 
of  the  elixir,  “  as  before  1  did,  why  phi¬ 
losophers,  when  they  have  attained  to 
this  medicine,  have  not  cared  to  have 
their  days  prolonged,  because  every 
])hiloM)pher  hath  the  life  to  come  so 
clearly  before  his  eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen 
in  a  glass.”  Ben  Jonson’s  impostor 
acted  the  character  well : —  ^ 

Tie,  lionest  wretch, 

A  notable  Rtipcrstitioua  (food  soul, 
lliiR  wuru  his  knees  bare  and  his  slippers  bald, 
With  prayer  and  faHlinff  for  it.  .  .  Here  he  comet — 
Not  a  profaue  word  afore  him — ’lis  poison  1 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious 
that  not  only  m.any  good  and  pious  men, 
but  many  of  the  highest  intellects,  pur- 
Btied  the  .delusive  science,  and  had  the 
popular  repute  of  being  “  Spagiric  sages,” 
or  adepts  in  its  mysteries.  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquin¬ 
as,  are  the  heroes  of  many  fantastic 
legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a  long  period 
it  was  chiefly  by  clerics,  and  by  monk¬ 
ish  clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In 
the  dreamy  solitudes  of  the  cloister, 
where  man’s  restless  imagination  so 
often  revenged  itself  for  the  restric¬ 
tions  laid  on  active  life,  many  a  tonsured 
inmate  bent  over  crucible  and  bellows, 
“  nursing  his  eternal  hope,”  *  and  pray- 

*  Hacon  (of  Verulam) :  “The  alchemist  nurset 
an  elernnl  hope.” 


ing  devoutly  for  illumination  from  on 
high.  But  enthusiasm  and  imposture 
are  ever  close  at  hand  ;  and  what  is  more 
strange,  the  borderland  between  them  is 
erilously  ill  defined.  A  liar  has  been 
nown  to  lie  himself  into  belief  of  his 
own  inventions ;  a  ftnatic,  in  his  over¬ 
weening  desire  for  the  realization  of  his 
dreams,  will  wilfully  forget  that  evidence 
needs  lact  for  its  b-asis.  The  wild  stories 
that  spring  up  like  a  tangle  of  weeds 
round  the  fame  of  every  alchemical  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  Middle  Ages  leave  one 
in  amaze  both  at  the  credulity  and  the 
unlruthfulness  of  our  far-off  ancestors; 
and  yet  might  not  a  glaiice  nearer  home 
suftice  to  humble  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  days  of  table-rapping  and  spiritu¬ 
alistic  seances?  The  biographies  of  the 
earlier  alchemists  have  been  largely  re¬ 
corded  by  the  French  writers  N.aude 
and  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.  We  will  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  them,  but  our  chief  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  later  and  less  hackneyed 
instances.  Among  the  most  famous  were 
Artephius,  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  preservation  of 
life,  on  the  credit  of  his  own  experience, 
being  professedly,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
in  the  thousand-and-twenty-tifth  year  of 
his  age;  and  who  used  quietly  to  settle 
every  disputed  question  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory  by  the  irrefragable  plea  of  person¬ 
al  testimony.  Arnold  de  Villencuve,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  commonly  called 
Villanovanus,  was  the  reputed  author  of 
a  recipe  for  the  prolongation  of  life  some 
hundred  years  or  so,  by  means  of  care¬ 
fully  prepared  plasters  and  nostrums. 
Pietro  d’Afione,  his  contemporary’,  work¬ 
ed  unheard-of  wonders  with  his  seven 
familinr  spirits,  and  used  to  conjure 
gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus’s  wallet 
the  moment  he  had  made  a  disburse¬ 
ment.  Greater  than  any  of  these  was 
Raymond  Lulli,  of  Majorca,  the  “  en¬ 
lightened  doctor,”  and  author  of  the 

t>hilo80[>hical  Are  Lulli,  who  set  up  a 
aboratory  at  Westminster  and  tilled  the 
coffers  of  one  of  our  Edwards  to  the 
tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  nobles; 
though  indeed  some  rationalizing  author¬ 
ities  ventured  to  say  it  was  by  inducing 
the  King  to  lay  a  tax  upon  wool,  and 
not  by  transmuting  metals,  tiiat  he 
worked  that  miracle.  Nicholas  Flamel, 
a  poor  Parisian  scribe,  extracted  the  se¬ 
cret  from  a  mysterious  MS.  after  twenty 
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years  of  painful  study.  Were  not  the 
fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and 
seven  churches  that  he  built,  restored,  or 
endowed,  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  his  claims  to  the  possession 
of  tlie  gold-making  stone  ?  What  if  the 
incredulous,  even  in  his  own  tinae,  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  was  a  miser  and  a  usurer, 
that  he  extorted  his  pelf  from  Spanish 
Jews,  and  was  a  general  money-lender  to 
the  dissipated  youth  of  Paris  ?  Avaunt, 
such  ignoble  calumnies ! 

If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the 
whole  a  “  holy  and  harmless  ”  character 
among  the  inquiring  intellects  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  already,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth,  the  quest  after  the  secret  of 
inexhaustible  riches  had  induced  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  deception  which  caused 
serious  inconveniences  to  society.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  early  alchemists 
invariably  w’ent  by  the  name  of  “  philo¬ 
sophers  ;  ”  the  term  “  gold-makers  ’’  was 
applied  in  later  times  and  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  sense.  Many  Popes  and  other  po¬ 
tentates  sought  to  make  the  practice  of 
multiplication,”  as  it  was  sometimes 
termed,  penal.  But  in  vain :  “  multi¬ 
pliers”  multiplied.  Coins  and  medals 
were  minted  from  W'hat  at  all  events 
passed  for  fabricated  gold,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  commercial  interests. 
Henry  IV.  of  England  issued  a  stringent 
prohibition  of  the  practice.  The  God¬ 
fearing  Henry  VI.  eagerly  encouraged 
it,  re|>eaiing  bis  grandfather’s  statute, 
and  exhorting  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
to  search  for  the  secret  in  the  spirit  of 
loyalty,  for  the  replenishment  of  his 
coffers ;  his  characteristic  piety  coming 
out  in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy, 
as  being  undoubtedly  possessed  of  the 
power  of  transmuting  substances  in  one 
way,  and  therefore  more  likely  )>erhap8 
to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  iV. 
patronized  the  art.  So  did  poor  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  his  flighty,  impulsive 
■way.  One  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Holy  See  had  the  credit  of  being  an 
.alchemist,  Pope  John  XXH.,  whose 
bulls  issued  against  the  pretenders  to  the 
art  were  perhaps  intended  to  warn  off 
rivals.  The  eigh teem  millions  of  treasure 
which  he  was  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
was  the  current  argument  adduced  to 
prove  him  an  adept;  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  perhaps  as  little  trustworthy  as  the 
inference. 


Weird  fancies  have  always  found  a 
congenial  atmosphere  within  the  breast 
of  the  Teuton  ;  and  it  ■was  most  conspi¬ 
cuously  by  German  emperors  and  princes 
that  the  Spagiric  art — so  called,  in  fact, 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  tpdhen,  to  search 
— was  cultivated  or  patronized.  During 
the  til’teenth  century  it  came  to  be  pro¬ 
fessed  by  a  number  of  adventurers,  “  wan¬ 
dering  alchemists  ”  as  they  were  styled, 
who  strolled  from  court  to  court,  some¬ 
times  gaining  great  political  influence 
over  their  patrons,  as,  for  instance,  Hans 
von  Dornberg  did  over  the  Landgrave  of 
Heasc  ;  sometimes  experiencing  the  tra¬ 
gic  fate  of  those  who  sink  from  great 
men’s  iavor  by  a  too  daring  swimming  on 
'bladders.  The  first  personage  of  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  who  kept  a  regular 
“  court  alchemist  ”  was  Barbara,  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Sigisraond.  She  had  been 
instructed,  so  the  story  goes,  by  a 
wandering  sage  how  to  make  silver  out 
of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase 
the  substance  of  gold  by  the  addition  of 
copper  and  silver.  This  metal,  on  which, 
at  all  events,  imperial  po^u'cr  could  pass 
the  ^fiat  of  currency,  she  benevolently 
sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The 
Margrave  John  of  Brandenburg  ■was  so 
great  a  proficient  in  the  labors  of  the 
crucible,  that  he  was  surnamed  “the 
Alchemist,”  and  his  residence  at  the 
Plassenburg,  near  Culmbach,  was  a  head¬ 
quarter  of  the  profession.  His  fame, 
however,  was  outdone  in  the  following 
century  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Hndolph 
H.,  whose  sobriquets  were  “  the  Prince 
of  Alchemy  ”  and  “the  German  Hermes 
Trismegistus.”  His  superstitious  dreams, 
which  cost  the  empire  de.ar  at  a  time 
when  intellect  and  energy  were  required 
to  steer  her  through  her  trou\>les,  gave 
an  impetus  to  “  gold-oookery  ”  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  such  as  it  never  re¬ 
ceived  before  or  after.  Adepts  fought 
out  their  envious  rivalries  at  his  court. 
His  poet  laureate  sung  of  the  alchemi¬ 
cal  processes  as  of  the  conflict  of 
allegorical  powers  in  an  heroic  strife. 
Here  Dee  and  Kelly,  the  English  moun¬ 
tebanks,  dropped  down  for  a  while  on 
their  erratic  course.  Here  Van  Helmont 
was  eagerly  invited.  Here  ISandivogius 
was  treated  sumptuously,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  art  and  patron  of  its  profes- 
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sors,  was  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  had  a  laboratory  at  Dresden,  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  Gold  House ;  while  his 
wife,  the  Electress  Anna,  practised  at 
Annaburg,  and  his  son  aud  successor, 
Cliristiaii,  grew  up  under  their  eyes  a 
sharer  in  the  family  taste.  It  was  this 
Christian  to  whose  reign  belongs  the 
story  of  SetoniuB  Scotus  (Seaton  the 
Scot),  alia»  the  “Cosmopolite,”  which 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  conditions  of  an  alchemist's  life 
and  fortunes  in  those  days.  Setonius 
})rofc8sod  to  have  mastered  the  mystery 
of  gold-making  ;  and  the  proof  he  gave 
of  his  art,  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
Christian,  on  one  occasion,  so  gre-atly 
impressed  that  prince’s  mind,  that  ho 
caused  the  luckless  adept  to  be  forth¬ 
with  carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  a 
high  tower  at  Dresden,  where  no  one 
else  could  get  at  him  to  lenrn  his  secret, 
and  where  a  fair  field  might  be  left  for 
the  Elector’s  own  efforts.  He  visited  his 
prisoner  himself  and  tried  persu.asion. 
Setonius  w-as  dumb.  Then  he  employed 
torture.  The  poor  “  Cosmopolite  ”  was 
racked  till  within  an  ace  of  death.  Still 
no  confession  :  and  as  it  would  not  do  to 
kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  out¬ 
right,  Seaton  was  left  to  linger  in  the 
tower,  alternately  soothed  and  torment¬ 
ed.  One  day,  by  special  favor,  a  Polish 
visitor  was  allowed  to  have  access  to 
him.  This  was  Hichael  Sandivogius,  to 
whom  more  than  once  we  have  already 
made  allusion :  he  was  then  a  student 
only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy ;  he  list¬ 
ened  eagerly  to  Seaton’s  promises  of 
golden  reward  should  he  help  him  to 
effect  his  escape.  A  plan  was  laid,  and 
successl'ully  executed ;  the  fugitives 
reached  Cracow,  but  there  the  strength 
of  Seaton,  harassed  by  long  torture  and 
privation,  broke  down.  The  cathedral 
church  of  Cracow  received  his  remains 
in  1004. 

The  experience  of  poor  Alexander 
Seaton  was  that  of  many  others  of  his 
class.  The  conduct  of  princes  towards 
the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much  like  the 
old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was 
a  question  whether  fair  means  or  foul 
means,  favors  or  tortures,  would  be  most 
likely  to  wring  the  secret  out  of  a  man 
who  boasted  of  carrying  it  in  his  breast. 
More  was  demanded  of  the  luckless 
“  multipliers”  than  they  were  able  to  per¬ 


form.  “  Fill  my  coffers,”  was  the  cry 
of  some  needy  duke  or  landgrave ; 
“  give  me  money  to  pay  my  troops,  to 
feast  my  retainers.”  Well  was  it  if  he 
did  not  let  his  fancy  launch  forth  into 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon, — 

My  meat  ehall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells, 

Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies: 
Boiled  in  tho  spirit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 
Apieius’  diet,  ’gainst  the  epilepsy : 

And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  am¬ 
ber 

Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 

The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to 
trade  upon,  might  say,  “  Give  me  time 
to  mature  my  experiments— a  little 
more,  and  the  secret  is  won.”  lie  might 
thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted 
for  a  while  ;  or  should  his  credit  fail,  he 
might  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  to  go 
to  another  petty  court,  and  get  “  board¬ 
ed  and  lodged  ”  for  another  term  of 

f)romise  and  imposture.  On  the  other 
land,  if  desperately  pressed,  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  ingenuity,  he  might  pro¬ 
ceed  to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  perchance  be  hung  as 
an  impostor, — hung  in  a  tinsel-.«paiigled 
garment,  beneath  a  mocking  superscrip¬ 
tion,  like  that  placed  over  an  unhappy 
victim  at  Culmbach,  who  had  boasted  of 
having  acquired  the  much-coveted  sub¬ 
sidiary  art  of  fixing  quicksilver : — 

I  (loemod  of  fiiiug  mercury  I  had  acquired  the 
knack : 

But  things  have  gone  by  contraries,  and  /  am 
fixed,  alack  1  * 

The  curious  tale  of  Biittger,  or  Biitti- 
cher,  the  originator  of  the  Dresden 
porcelain  manufacture,  belongs  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period  in  the  annals  of 
alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  .ns  one  of 
the  remarkable  instances  where  the 
search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone  led 
by  side-doors  to  real  and  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries.  Botticher  was  an  apothecary’s 
apprentice  at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  I.  King  of  Prussia  (1701- 
1713).  He  boasted  of  having  received 


•  “  Ich  war,  zwar  wio  Mercur  wird  fix  gemadit, 
bedacht : 

Doch  hat  sich’s  umgekchrt,  and  ich  bin  fix 
gcmacht !  ” 
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a  bit  of  the  genuine  stone  from  a  Greek 
named  Lascaris,  and  of  having  dune 
marvellous  things  with  it  in  the  way  of 
transmutation.  The  King  expressed  his 
desire  to  judge  pei'sonally  of  his  preten¬ 
sions.  Bbtticher  was  by  no  means  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  the  trial,  and  crossed  the 
borders  to  Wittenberg.  His  sovereign 
lord  demanded  his  extradition  by  the 
Saxon  Government.  It  was  refused  : 
and  the  garrison  of  Wittenberg  w.a3 
strengthened  for  fe.ar  of  a  surprise ; 
wliile,  for  greater  security,  the  valuable 
emigrant  was  transferred  to  Dresden. 
Here  he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince 
von  Fur8tenl>erg,  who  was  governing  in 
the  Saxon  King’s  absence,  that  he  really 
could  make  gold.  The  King,  Augustus 
II.,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  deferential 
terras,  made  him  a  nobleman,  and,  with 
all  marks  of  respect,  stowed  him  away 
in  his  strong  tower  of  Kbnigstein,  where 
he  was  assiduously  watched,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  his  secret  from  him  in  some 
unguarded  moment.  However,  not  to 
auger  him,  and  thus  defeat  the  royal 
hopes,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Dres¬ 
den,  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity, 
w'hile  freedom  and  additional  rewanbs 
were  promised  him  should  he  give  up 
the  required  recipe,  lie  actually  signed 
a  contract  to  that  effect,  and  was  accord- 
ingly  guarded,  if  jMjssible,  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  treated  more  sumptuoudy 
than  ever.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
precious  jewel  of  the  crown  ;  and  when 
a  hostile  invasion  soon  threatened,  he 
was  transferred,  with  the  other  treasures 
of  royalty,  once  more  to  the  Kbnig¬ 
stein.  Meanw’hilc,  three  years  passed, 
and  his  contract  w.as  not  fulfilled.  Tlie 
King  waxed  impatient.  Bbtticher  had 
gone  on  experimenting,  in  the  despe¬ 
rate  hope  of  being  able  to  make  good 
his  pretensions,  but  gold  would  not 
come  at  his  bidding.  He  might,  |>er- 
cliance,  have  been  hung  with  ignominy, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but, 
luckily  for  him,  a  really  important  dis¬ 
covery  ha<l  emerged  out  of  some  of  his 
manipulations.  He  now  ventured  to 
confess  to  the  King  that  he  never  had 
m.ade  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but 
offered  his  Majesty  the  results  of  his 
porcelain  invention  instead.  Augustus 
swallowed  his  mortification,  and  forgave 
him,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Dresden  porcelain-works,  so  famous  in 
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after  years;  but  to  the  day  of  hisde.ath, 
which  occurred  in  1719,  the  recalcitrant 
alchemist  was  carefully  w’attdied,  lest 
perchance  some  more  valuable  secret 
might  escape  him.  The  casual  discover¬ 
ies  made  by  .ilchemists  would  fill  many 
volumes  of  science  and  industrial  histo¬ 
ry.  Thus  lioger  Bacon  stumbled  by  a 
chance  on  the  comj)08ition  of  gunpow¬ 
der;  Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids  ; 
Van  Helmont,  on  the  nature  of  gas, 
“  geist,”  or  “  spirit,”  so  named  by  him  ; 
and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  eliminated  in  this 
haphazard  way  the  uses  of  the  “  salts  ” 
which  bear  his  name. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Ilelmont  are  the 
greatest  names  connected  with  alchemy 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  ,  The  pompous 
charlatanry  of  Paracelsus  gave  impulse 
to  its  subsequent  development  under  the 
forms  of  liosicrucianism,  whose  secret 
societies  and  freemasonry  occupied  the 
fancy  of  mankind  so  much  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  Germany,  the  n.atu- 
ral  tendency  of  men  to  mysticism  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  barbarizing  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  As  in 
literature,  so  in  science  :  culture  was  ab¬ 
solutely  repressed,  and  made  retrograde 
by  the  singular  desolations  of  the  gloomy 
period  from  1618  to  1048.  This  was 
con8|)icuous1y  shown  in  the  department 
of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erdmann  has  col¬ 
lected  some  curious  cases  of  law  de¬ 
cisions  resting  on  the  theories  of  alchemy 
as  evidence.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  Austrian  jurist.  Von  Bain, 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  the  stone  actually 
brought  a  man  within  the  jienalties  of 
Ie.se-maje8t6,  on  the  ground  that  so  many 
emperors  had  undoubtedly  })erformed 
transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  early  as  1680  the  Leipsic  tribunals 
pronounced  judgment  against  an  un¬ 
happy  wretch  called  Beuther,  body- 
alchemist  of  that  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Beuther  was  reputed 
to  possess  certain  valuable  MSS.  treating 
of  “special  transmutations,  t.e.,  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  some  one  particular  met.al, 
which,  having  promised  on  oath  to  im¬ 
part  to  certain  other  persons,  he  had  af¬ 
terwards  declined  to  give  up;  besides 
having  been  culpably  negligent  in  his 
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official  capacity.  He  was  adjudged  to 
be  uiiiloubtedly  in  po8.scssion  of  the  se- 
CKKT,  and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be 
tortured  for  its  extraction  ;  then,  for  his 
official  negligence,  to  be  scourged  with 
rods;  for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades,  to 
lose  three  of  bis  fingers  ;  finally,  for  the 
good  of  the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely 
in  prison,  lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  tell 
his  secret  to  foreign  potentates. 

As  late  as  the  j’ear  1725  there  was  a 
curious  case  of  litigation  before  the  same 
court  at  Leipsic.  A  certain  Countess 
von  Erbach  had  given  shelter  in  her 
castle  to  a  reputed  robber,  who  was  fly¬ 
ing  from  justice.  This  robber  turned 
out  to  bo  an  adept  in  alchemy,  and  a 
robber  only  out  of,  as  it  would  seem, 
most  superfluous  am-ateurship.  In  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude  to  his  benefac¬ 
tress,  he  turned  all  her  silver  plate  into 
gold.  Hut  here  the  Countess’s  husband 
stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the 
treasure,  on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of 
value  had  been  effected  on  his  territory, 
and  under  the  matrimonial  conditions  as 
to  property.  The  Leipsic  lawyers  decid¬ 
ed  against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate 
had  been  recognized  .ns  belonging  solely 
to  the  Countess  prior  to  the  transmu¬ 
tation,  so  it  must  be  her  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  afterwards,  under  wh.atever  changes 
it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  point  of  law 
whether  alchemical  gold,  which  was  not 
capable  of  being  distinguished  from  ori¬ 
ginal  gold,  was  to  be  held  of  equivalent 
value  or  not ;  the  doubt  being,  in  the 
true  mystic  phraseology,  whether  it 
could  possess  the  same  hidden  or  innate 
powers.  Special  treatises  were  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  coins  supposed  to 
h.ave  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal. 
As  late  as  1797,  a  large  med.al  was  shown 
at  Vienna,  purporting  to  be  minted  from 
the  gold  made  out  of  quicksilver  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  through  virtue 
of  a  grain  of  red  powder  given  him  by 
one  liichthauscn,  at  Prague.  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  strange  his¬ 
tory  of  this  science  than  the  important 
part  played  in  it  by  “  Unknowns,” — 
weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  are 
stated  to  liavo  appeared  here  and  there 
as  unexpectedly  as  IMaturin’s  incompar.a- 
ble  bogie,  “  Melmoth  the  Wanderer,” 
and  to  have  vanished  as  un.accountably, 
— men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  science 


were  true,  might  have  wielded  more 
than  the  power  of  the  united  Rothschild 
family,  and  emulated  the  splendors  of 
Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came  and  went 
)oor  and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  be- 
lind.  Such  was  the  “Unknown”  who 
apjieared  to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Ilel- 
vetiuB,  body-physician  to  a  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
converted  him  from  incredulity  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  belief.  This  Unknown 
came  into  the  Doctor’s  study  one  day, 
in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  burgher  of 
North  Holland,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  ivory  box,  containing 
three  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  brimstone- 
colored  and  brittle,  from  which  Hel- 
vetius  scraped  a  small  portion  with  his 
thumb-nail.  The  stranger  declined  per¬ 
forming  any  feat  of  transmutation  him¬ 
self,  saying  hew.aa  “not  allowed”  to  do 
so.  Ilelvetius  experimented  in  vain 
with  the  parings  he  had  scraped  off ; 
but  on  a  second  visit  the  mysterious 
burgher  proved  more  compliant,  and,  af¬ 
ter  helping  Ilelvetius  to  a  successful 
operation,  he  left  him  in  possession  of 
certain  directions  by  means  of  which  he 
contrived  to  change  six  ounces  of  lead 
into  very  pure  gold  when  alone.  The 
Hague  rang  Avith  the  fame  of  his  ex¬ 
ploit;  and  the  oper.ation  aams  successfully 
repeated  in  presence  of  the  l*rince  of 
Orange,  lilorcover,  the  gold  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint, 
and  pronounced  genuine.  At  last  the 
magic  powder  Aias  exhausted,  and,  as 
the  Unknown  never  visited  him  again. 
Dr.  Ilelvetius  w’as  compelled  to  bring 
his  experiments  to  .an  end.  Rut  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1(507  a  learned  work,  called  the 
Golden  Calf,  maintaining  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  he  had  once  derided  ;  and 
the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  aver¬ 
red,  after  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  events  narrated,  tEat  the  evidence  of 
that  case  of  transmutation  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current 
among  the  records  of  Continent.al  al¬ 
chemy  is  that  of  Professor  Martini  of 
Helmstadt,  who  died  in  1621,  and  was  a 
supercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  strenuously  contesting 
m  his  lectures  the  arguments  adduced 
in  its  behalf.  The  “Unknown ”  in  this 
case  was  a  foreign  nobleman,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his 
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place  one  day  in  the  lecture-hall.  After  lis¬ 
tening  for  awhile  to  Martini’s  self-satis¬ 
fied  expositions,  he  courteously  inter¬ 
rupted  the  lecturer,  offering  to  refute 
his  opinions  experimentally.  A  pan  of 
coals,  a  crucible,  and  some  lead,  were 
brought  in  at  his  desire.  A  short  mani¬ 
pulation  ensued ;  and  lo !  the  lead  had 
acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine 
gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed  over  to 
the  astounded  professor  with  the  modest 
words,  “  Solve  mihihuncsyllogismiim!  ” 

Dr.  Erdmann  cites  Van  Helmont’s  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  existence  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  treat  with  contempt,  on  account  of 
the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scienti¬ 
fic  sagacity  of  the  in<]^uirer.  Van  Hel- 
mont  loved  truth  with  sincere  devotion.  A 
Brabant  nobleman  by  birth,  herenounc-ed 
his  rank  and  possessions  to  turn  physician, 
to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works. 
Ilis  discoveries  in  medicine  are  of  last¬ 
ing  value.  He  never  professed  to  give 
alchemy  more  than  a  second  place  in  his 
interest;  yet  he  avers  that  in  1818  he 
himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quick¬ 
silver  into  pure  gold  by  means  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  given  him  from  time  to  time  by 
an  unknown  visitor.  He  nev'er  learnt 
the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself, 
but  he  describes  it  as  a  heavy  powder  of 
the  color  of  saffron,  glittering  like  rather 
coarse-grained  glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fantas¬ 
tic  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  fertilized  in 
men’s  minds  to  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
outgrowths.  The  English  quacks,  Fludd, 
Dee,  and  Kelly,  the  German  mystic 
Jacob  libhme,  were  noted  Kosicrucians 
of  that  period.  Men  now  took  to  bind¬ 
ing  themselves  into  societies  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  their  occult  researches,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  heretofore,  brooding  over 
them  in  solitary  devotion.  The  “Al¬ 
chemical  Society”  of  Nuremberg  was 
extant  in  1 700,  and  one  of  its  members, 
and  its  secretary  for  a  time,  was  Leib¬ 
nitz! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza !  strange  names 
to  bring  into  connection  with  this  science 
of  the  superstitious.  Yet  Bacon  of  Veru- 
1am  did  not  disbelieve  in  alchemy,  though 
to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  application  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dying  man’s  will  and  the  field  to  be  dug 
over  in  search  of  the  treasure  which 
never  existed  save  in  the  fertilizing  pro- 
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cess  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is  also 
cited  as  having  faith  in  its  pretensions. 
The  last  professed  adept  in  England  was 
one  James  Price,  who,  in  1782,  an¬ 
nounced  himself  the  possessor  of  a  tinc¬ 
ture  which  could  change  from  thirty  to 
sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold. 

Semler,  the  well-known  theological 
professor  at  Halle  in  the  last  century, 
was  a  votary  of  alchemy.  The  story  of 
his  performances  before  the  incredulous 
chemist,  Klaproth,  m-ay  be  given  as  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  trickery  of  which  ex¬ 
perimenters  were  oftentimes  the  dupes, 
and  by  means  of  which  at  least  as  often 
— though  not  in  this  case — they  es¬ 
tablished  their  pretensions.  In  the  year 
1786  Dr.  Semler  and  one  Baron  von 
Ilirschen  occupied  themselves  with  pre¬ 
paring  a  Universal  Medicine,  called  by 
them  “  Luft  Salz,”  atmospheric  salts. 
Three  treatises  on  “  Hermetic  Medicine  ” 
were  composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Sem¬ 
ler,  and  he  went  beyond  the  original 
pretensions  of  the  medicine,  asserting 
that  gold  could  be  made  by  means  of  it 
in  well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  crucible  or  coals.  He  got 
into  a  lively  discussion  with  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  day,  and  at  last  submit¬ 
ted  to  Klaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass 
of  metal  which  he  said  contained  the 
seeds  of  gold.  To  Klaproth’s  ill-success 
in  making  these  “  seeds  ”  germinate. 
Sender  could  onljr  reply  that  he  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five 
or  six  days.  On  close  examination  it 
was  discovered  that  a  trick  had  been 
played  upon  him.  Some  subordinates  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  task  of 
warming  his  glasses  had  contrived  to  in¬ 
sert  a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf.  It 
WMB  worth  their  while,  as  the  sanguine 
philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried 
the  substitution  of  baser  material, 
pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to  their  detec¬ 
tion. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the 
belief  in  alchemy  m  his  Subterranean 
World,  published  about  1670.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  call  the  alchemists  knaves 
and  impostors,  and  their  science  a  delu¬ 
sion.  Great  was  the  storm  he  drew'  down 
upon  himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of 
the  “  salts  ”  was  one  of  his  antagonists. 
A  still  more  elaborate  refutation  was  that 
made  by  M.  Geoffroy  before  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722, 
wherein  he  was  at  the  pains  to  sliow  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  trickery  by  which  alchem¬ 
ical  pretensions  were  sustained:  false- 
bottomed  crucibles,  hollow  wauds  filled 
with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails, 
&c.  By  degrees  the  credit  of  the 
science  hopelessly  declined,  although 
daring  impostors  shot  like  meteors  ever 
and  anon  athwart  the  sober  pathway  of 
modern  life.  Thus  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
made  a  Franciscan  monk  named  Cha- 
taigne  his  grand  almoner  because  he  had 
held  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years’  reign  by  means  of  the  grand 
elixir.  Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by 
an  early  death  in  the  Bastille  his  bold 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Ministers  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  possessed  the  gold¬ 
making  stone  ;  and  thus  the  adventures 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Gennain,  and  of  Ca- 
gliostro,  rested  mainly  on  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  talisman  either 
of  long  life  or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  arti¬ 
cle,  the  publication  of  Lavoisier’s  system 
was  the  real  death-blow  to  the  study  of 
alchemy,  by  pointing  out  the  veritable 
objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  in¬ 
duction,  and  the  road  by  yhich  further 
progress  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled 
science,  ever  circling  back  to  its  first  be¬ 
ginning,  and  making  no  advance  in  its 
gains  and  experiences,  did,  at  last,  after 
many  busy  ages,  cease  to  attract  intelli¬ 


gent  minds.  While  we  review  its  prom¬ 
ises  and  its  destinies,  how  profound  a 
human  p.athos  seems  to  attach  to  those 
stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many 
a  patient  plodder  over  air-drawn  infer¬ 
ences  :  “  Refuse  not  the  waters  of  Shi- 
loah  because  they  go  softly  :  for  they 
that  wade  in  deep  waters  caunot  go 
fast.” 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  hb 
delightful  miscellanies,  quotes  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner  of  Leipsic,  not 
far  from  our  own  times,  who  presaged 
that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  mystery  of  gold-making  would 
surely  be  discovered,  and  the  commonest 
utensils  of  cookery  would  come  to  be 
made  of  the  precious  metal,  whereby  all 
evils  of  metal-poisoning  through  the  use 
of  corroded  vessels  would  be  averted. 
The  nineteenth  centuiy  b  far  advanced 
on  its  [downward  slope,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  any  symptoms  appear 
of  the  realization  of  such  visions.  The 
Stone  is  still  to  seek,  if  it  be  worth  the 
seeking  ;  the  alkahest,  the  universal  dis¬ 
solver,  remains  a  myth ;  the  crucible 
yields  no  treasure ;  but  in  one  way  the 
“  eternal  hope  ”  has  had  an  answer:  for, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  shining 
prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at 
man’s  call,  with  a  fulness  far  surpassing 
the  harvests  of  Spagiric  fable,  when 
sought  by  spade  and  mattock  in  its  native 
ores. 


North  British  Beview. 
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The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  the 
seat  of  a  very  early  civilization,  and  the 
birthplace  of  many  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  known  to  the  classical  nations  of 
antiquity.  Babylonia  was  inhabited  at 
an  e.arly  period  by  a  race  of  people  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  Semitic  popula¬ 
tion  known  in  historic  times.  This  people 
had  an  abundant  literature;  and  they 
were  the  inventors  of  a  system  of  writing 
which  was  at  first  hieroglyphic,  but  grad¬ 
ually  changed  into  what  is  called  the 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character. 
This  character  had  its  origin  from  the 
practice  of  writing  on  clay  tablets,  each 
line  of  the  figures  being  separately  press¬ 


ed  into  the  clay  with  a  square  instrument, 
which,  going  deeper  into  the  tablet  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  produced  the 
arrow-head  shape  of  the  lines.  Specimens 
of  thb  writing  are  preserved  in  various 
stages,  from  the  simple  form  to  the  de¬ 
cided  cuneiform.  The  cuneiform  charac¬ 
ters  w'ere  written  from  left  to  right ;  and 
the  shape  of  the  clay  tablets  used  for 
this  purpose  was  like  that  of  rather  fiat 
pin-cushions.  Where  the  writing  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  or  more  columns, the  order 
of  the  columns  is  from  left  to  right  on 
the  obverse,  but  from  right  to  left  on  the 
reverse.  Of  the  people  who  invented  this 
system  of  writing  very  little  is  known 
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with  certainty ;  and  even  their  name  is 
a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  early  Semitic 
period  wo  find  Babylonia  inhabited  by 
two  races  who  were  called  the  Snmiri 
or  JCassi,  and  the  Akkadi.  The  Sumiri 
or  Kassi  were  a  forei<rn  tribe,  called  by 
the  Babylonians  lisan  kalbi  *  or  the  do^- 
tongued,  probably  in  allusion  to  their 
strange  language.  They  were  most  prob¬ 
ably  a  branch  of  the  tribes  called  Cossaii, 
Cussii,  and  Cissii,  by  classical  writers.f 
These  tribes  lived  to  the  east  of  Baby¬ 
lonia  ;  and  their  dominion  in  that  country 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  x.  8-1 2.  As  the  Sumiri  appear 
to  have  been  foreigners,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  other  tribe,  the  Akkadi, 
represents  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia ;  and  we  find  that  in  early  in¬ 
scriptions  the  country  is  called  kitigi- 
akkad  and  7nat-akkad,  “  the  country  of 
Akkad.” 

The  language  of  the  Akkadi,  who 
originally  used  the  cuneiform  signs,  was 
different  from  any  known  to  have  existed 
ill  the  country  in  historic  times.  As  a  rule 
those  particles  (prepositions)  which,  with 
us,  precede  the  words  they  govern,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  the  Akkad.  I’lurals  and 
emphatic  forms  were  often  expressed  by 
doubling  the  root  form.  In  the  verbs  the 
root  remains  unaltered,  and  is  doubled, 
or  has  prefixes  to  denote  the  various 
forms.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  when 
a  word  consisted  of  two  characters  any 
other  word  indicating  a  part  or  quality 
of  it  might  be  inserted  between  the  two 
characters.  These  and  similar  peculi.ar- 
ities  in  its  structure  mark  the  Akkad 
as  decidedly  different  from  any  Semitic 
tongue. 

The  earliest  cuneiform  texts  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Akkad  language,  and  well  ex¬ 
hibit  the  jJeculiarities  of  its  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  Probably  the  most  ancient 
inscriptions  are  those  printed  in  Cunei¬ 
form  I/iscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  the 
title  of  the  cuneiform  publications  of  the 
British  Museum  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  article  as  C.  I.).  The  first  inscription  in 
the  book  is  translated  as  follows:  “Ur- 
ukh,  king  of  Ur,  who  Bit-Nannur  built.” 

•  Lisan-kalbu  is  only  the  Semitic  translation; 
how  the  Akkad  ficopie  pronounced  the  words, 
when  they  gave  this  name  to  the  Sumir,  is  quite 
unknown. 

f  Herod.  iiL  91,  v.  49;  Strabo  xi.  p.  744;  Died, 
xvii.  Ill ;  Pliny  vL  27,  s.  31. 


The  king  whose  name  is  doubtfully  read 
as  Urukh  is  the  earliest  known  monarch 
of  the  country;  the  city  of  Ur  (now 
Mugheir)  was  the  capital;  and  Xannur 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Moon  God. 
This  inscription,  and  many  similar  ones 
of  Urukh  and  his  successors  were  stamp¬ 
ed  on  bricks  used  in  erecting  the  various 
temples  of  Babylonia.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  Akkad  literature  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  mytholo¬ 
gical,  which  were  originally  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Babylonia,  and  afterwards 
copied  in  Assyria,  and  accomjianied  by 
interlinear  translations  to  explain  the  Ak¬ 
kad  to  the  Assyrians.  Their  subject- 
matter,  as  a  general  rule,  consists  of  lists 
of  gods,  with  their  various  titles  and  at¬ 
tributes,  legends  of  the  gods,  hjTuns  and 
prayers  to  the  gods,  accounts  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  various  evil  spirits  to  whom 
diseases  were  attributed,  and  prayers 
against  them. 

The  tablets  were  preserved  in  collec¬ 
tions  or  libraries,  in  the  various  temples 
and  palaces  of  Babyloni.a,  and  afterwards 
in  Assyria;  and  it  was  the  custom,  from 
time  to  time,  for  those  in  charge  of  these 
literary  treasures  to  have  fresh  copies 
made  from  Jhe  originals.  The  t.ablet8 
were  numbered  in  different  series,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  places  in  the  libraries ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  position 
of  each,  the  following  plan  was  adopted. 
First,  every  series  w'as  nameil  from  the 
words  or  sentence  which  headed  its  first 
tablet :  thus,  the  first  tablet  on  evil  spirits 
commenced  with  “  the  evil  spirits ;”  and 
each  tablet  of  the  series  had  its  proper 
number,  followed  by  this  extract,  as  “  1 6th 
tablet  of  the  evil  .spirits.”  And  secondly, 
a  line  wasdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  each  tablet,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  tablet  next  in  the  series  was  written 
after  it.  Each  new  paragrajih  in  these 
early  Akkad  texts  was  headed  by  a  sign 
signifying  the  lips  or  speech,  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  paragraphs  were  to  be 
chanted  or  spoken ;  but  in  translating 
from  the  Akkad  the  Assyrians  always 
passed  this  character  over,  probably 
deeming  it  to  be  unnecessary.  Each  para¬ 
graph  w.as  followed  by  a  w’ord  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  Assyrian  aitnan,  or 
amanu,  and  our  Amen.  It  is  prob.able 
that  these  chants  and  legends  were  in 
existence  in  the  country  long  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  Among  the 
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hymns  may  be  noticed  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Sun  : — • 

O  Shamao,  in  tho  expanse  of  heaven  thou  ahinost; 
And  tho  brijrht  locks  of  heaven  thou  openest ; 

Tho  gate  of  heaven  thou  openest 
O  Shamas,  to  tho  world,  thy  face  thou  directest ; 

O  Shamas,  with  the  brightness  of  heaven  the 
earth  thou  coverest 

The  rest  of  this  legend  is  too  imperfect 
to  translate.  The  following  is  from  a 
hymn  to  the  Fire  God : — f 

Ood  of  Fire,  with  thy  bright  fire. 

In  tho  houso  of  darkness,  light  thou  establishest ; 
Anothc  r  name,  Nabu,  gloriously  thou  establishest ; 
Of  iron  and  load  tho  nielter  art  thou ; 

Of  gold  aud  silver  the  purifier  art  thou; 

Tl'.c  iiMu  of  Ninkasi  f  art  thou ; 

To  the  wicked  in  the  night  tho  causes  of  trembling 
art  thou; 

The  works  of  tho  man,  tho  child  of  his  God,  do 
thou  purify; 

Like  tho  heaven  do  thou  brighten  [them] ; 

Like  tho  earth  do  thou  purify  [them] ; 

Like  tho  midst  of  heaven  do  thou  make  [them] 
shine. 

From  an  address  to  a  Goddess  we  have 
the  following: — 

The  powerful  rebel  bows  like  a  single  reed. 

My  will  I  am  not  taking,  myself  I  am  not  hon¬ 
oring; 

Like  a  llower,  day  and  night  I  am  fading; 

1  thy  servant  cling  to  thee. 

The  tablet  from  which  this  is  an  extract 
is  valuable  as  giving  two  clear  instances 
of  the  permansive  form  of  verbs,  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  nincks.§  It  is  a  grave 
defect  in  the  French  school  of  cuneiform 
inquiry  that  its  leading  men  ignore  the 
existence  of  this  verbal  form.  The  two 
exara[>les  in  this  tablet  are  the  verbs  in 
the  second  line  of  this  extract.  Both  are 
preceded  by  negatives. 

Many  of  the  legends  of  the  gods  are 
curious ;  but  they  are  all  fragmentary. 
One  of  them  ||  describes  the  symptoms  of 
a  man  who  was  suffering  from  some  ill¬ 
ness,  and  represents  the  god  Maruduk  as 
unable  to  cure  it,  and  going  to  the  god 


*  British  Museum,  No.  K.  3343. 

t  British  Museum,  No.  K,  44. 

X  This  expression  is  obscure.  It  may  moan 
“tho  emanation  of  Nin-kasL”  Ninkasi  appears  to 
bo  a  goddess. 

§  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  II., 
part  2,  p  484. 

I  British  Museum.  No.  E,  2862. 


Ilea,  his  father,  for  advice.  Ilea  tells 
Maruduk  how,  by  purifying  some  water, 
and  applying  it  to  the  patient,  he  can  ef¬ 
fect  the  cure.  Many  tablets  relate  to  the 
demonology.  Several  classes  of  spirits, 
both  good  and  evil,  are  specified  on  them ; 
but  the  evil  certainly  predominate.  Tliere 
are  tho  Assaku  who  were  concerned  with 
the  head,  the  Vadukku  with  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  the  Alu  with  the  breast, 
the  Ekimmu  with  the  inside  of  the  body, 
the  GaUa  with  the  hand,  the  Simtaru 
•with  the  life.  So  numerous  were  the  su¬ 
pernatural  beings  that  one  tablet  gives 
50  great  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,?  mag¬ 
nificent  gods,  300  spirits  of  the  heavens, 
and  GOO  spirits  of  the  earth.  A  gooil 
specimen  of  an  invocation  against  evil 
spirits  is  printed  in  C.L,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  17 
and  18.  The  paragraph  on  p.  17,  lines 
30  to  34,  prays  for  deliverance  from  the 
supposed  oj)eration  of  some  of  these  be¬ 
ings.  It  runs  thus:  “From  the  maker 
of  evil,  from  the  robber,  from  an  evil  face, 
from  an  evil  eye,  from  an  evil  mouth,  from 
an  evil  tongue,  from  evil  lips,  from  an 
evil  death,  may  heaven  preserve,  may 
earth  preserve.”  Real  historical  matter 
is  very  scarce  in  these  early  tablets ;  but 
we  have  part  of  an  inscription  of  one  early 
Babylonian  king,  with  an  Assyrian  trans¬ 
lation. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  earliest 
literary  collections  of  Babylonia ;  and 
the  Akkad  langu.age,  in  which  they  were 
•written,  probably  continued  in  use  in 
that  country  dowm  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  b.c.  and,  for  some 
official  documents,  even  to  a  much  later 
jteriod.  At  some  time  anterior  to  the 
nineteenth. century  b.c.  the  v.alley  of  the 
Euphrates  w’as  conquered  by  a  Semitic 
race.  Of  the  origin  of  this  race  we  at 
present  know  nothing  ;  it  is  possible  they 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Sumiri 
or  Kassi,  at  one  time  the  leading  tribe 
in  Babylonia..  The  passage  in  C.L,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  65,  1.  8 — 12,  relates  how  this 
people,  having  on  one  occasion  revolted, 
slew  the  King  of  Babylonia,  and  placed 
another  man  on  the  throne.  The  Semitic 
conquerors,  whoever  they  were,  gradu¬ 
ally  imposed  their  own  language  on  the 
country;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
borrowed  the  system  of  writing  in  use 
there.  From  the  time  of  the  Semitic 
conquest  the  decline  of  the  Akkad  lan¬ 
guage  began,  and  a  period  of  mixed  texts 
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(part  Akkad  and  part  Semitic)  cora- 
meiiccd.  It  ia  rarely  that  we  Bud  a  text 
of  any  length  purely  Semitic.  It  was 
usual  at  all  times  to  use  the  Akkad  for 
the  following  words:  1.  Names  and 
titles  of  gods.  These  are  very  seldom 
written  in  Semitic  ;  and  hence  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  very  uncertain.  The  gods 
Assur  and  Nabu  are  those  oftenest  writ¬ 
ten  in  Semitic.  2.  Names  of  material 
substances  generally,  such  as  woods, 
metals,  stones;  but  in  these  ca-ses  the 
Assyrian  side  or  column  on  bilingual 
(Akkad  and  Semitic)  tablets  often  gives 
the  Semitic  name.  3.  Names  of  trees, 
and  plants,  and  animals.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  after 
the  of  the  Semitic  power  nouns  were 
written  in  Akkad,*  and  verbs  in  Semitic ; 
but  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to 
both  these  rules. 

To  the  period  following  the  Semitic 
conquest  some  of  the  larger  literary 
works  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  belong. 
First  among  these  comes  the  great  work 
on  astronomy  and  astrology,  a  branch  of 
ancient  learning  for  which  the  Chaldeans 
have  always  been  famous.  This  work 
covered  at  least  seventy  tablets.  Begin¬ 
ning  w’ith  the  supposed  influences  of  the 
appearance  and  motions  of  the  moon,  it 
proceeds  to  eclipses,  and  then  gives  the 
portents  from  the  various  positions  and 
appearances  of  the  sun ;  these  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  accounts  of  cloud,  rain,  wind, 
«fec. ;  and  the  work  ends  with  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets.  Most  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  appearances  are  supposed  to 
shadow  forth  future  events ;  and  on  each 
tablet  there  are  generally  about  100  pre¬ 
dictions.  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  “When  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,  the  Moon  and  Sun  with  each 
other  [i.e.  at  the  same  time]  are  seen, 
the  face  shall  be  right,  the  heart  of  the 
country  shall  be  good,  the  Gods  of 
Akkad  [Babylonia]  to  give  blessings 
shall  incline,  joy  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  the  heart  of  the  king  shall  be 
right,  and  the  cattle  of  Akkad  in  the 
desert  in  safety  shall  lie  down.”  The 
next  is  a  weather  prediction:  “When 
the  aspect  of  the  moon  is  very  cloudy, 
great  floods  shall  come.”  Notes  are 
sometimes  added  by  w'ay  of  explanation. 

•  Foreijm  names  are  almost  always  written 
phonetically. 


Thus,  after  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
names  of  Jupiter,  we  are  told:  “The 
star  of  Maruduk  [Jupiter]  at  its  rising 
[is  called]  the  star  Dunpauddu  ;  when  it 
reaches  6  kaspu,*  tlie  star  Sakmisa; 
when  it  is  in  tlie  middle  of  heaven 
[southing]  the  star  Nibiru.”  There  are 
rules  for  calculating  eclipses ;  but,  as 
they  depend  on  the  appearnnee  of  the 
moon,  they  are  of  uo-value.  Most  of  the 
predictions  from  the  heavens  relate  to 
the  fortunes  of  kings  and  countries.  This 
astrological  w'ork  could  not  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  IGth  century  b.c., 
and  maybe  much  older;  for,  although 
it  contains  numerous  geographical  no¬ 
tices,  it  has  not  a  single  reference  to 
Assyria.  The  kingdoms  of  Akkad 
(Babylonia),  Gutium  (the  Goim),  Su- 
barti,t  Auduan,  Nituk  or  Asmun  (on  the 
Persian  Gulf),  Martu  (Syria),  and  the 
Khalti  (Ilittites),  and  Elam  (Susiana) 
are  all  mentioned;  but  Assyria  probably 
had  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  The  geographical  notices  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  work  are  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features.  Many  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Babylonia  aVe  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  predictions  respecting  them 
are  given. 

There  was  a  companion  work,  com¬ 
prising  more  than  100  tablets,  which 
gave  a  large  number  of  portents  from 
terrestrial  occurrences  and  objects — 
from  trees,  animals,  streams,  dreams, 
births  both  human  and  animal,  and 
many  other  things.  The  portents  de¬ 
rived  from  these  were  not  supposed  to 
aflfect  the  fate  of  kings  and  countries, 
but  related,  as  a  rule,  to  minor  matters, 
such  as  the  life  or  death  of  a  man  or  his 
wife,  his  child,  or  even  his  slave.  These 
W'orks  on  omens,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
mention  in  several  places  the  n.ame  of 
Sargina,  an  ancient  king  of  B.abylonia, 


*  The  Babylonians  divided  the  heavens  into  1 2 
parts,  and  the  day  likewise.  These  divisions  are 
called  kagpu:  thus  on  the  equinox  tablets  the 
formula  is,  *•  The  day  and  night  are  balancing  (I'.r. 
are  equal),  6  kaspu  the  day  6  kaspu  the  night.” 
The  position  here  called  “  Maruduk  reaching  5 
kaspu  "  probably  indicates  the  position  of  Jupiter 
about  a  month  l^fore  it  souths  at  12  p.u. 

t  The  countries  of  Akkad,  Elam,  Guti,  Martu, 
and  Subarti  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  on  the 
majority  of  these  tablets.  But  one  tablet  gives 
the  additional  geographical  names ;  and  this  (No. 
2  in  the  series)  is  possibly  of  later  date  than  the 
body  of  the  work. 
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who,  according  to  the  tablet  printed  in 
C.I.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65,  reigned  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Khnmnmrabi.  The 
passages  in  whicli  Sargon  is  mentioned 
are  not  at  present  sufficiently  perfect  to 
enable  us  to  say  whether  the  word  was 
used  as  a  proper  name,  or  whether  it 
was  the  title  of  a  race  of  kings  who 
claimed  descent  from  Sargon.  If  the 
word  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  it  would 
be  probable  that  these  works  were  com- 
j)osed  in  the  reign  of  Sargon.  We  know 
that  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Sargon  was  considered  an  important 
one ;  for  amongst  the  Babylonian  treas¬ 
ures  which  were  copied  and  preserved 
itj  the  Nineveh  library  was  a  tablet  of 
his  which  commenced  with  the  words,  “I 
am  Sargina,  King  of  Agani.”  Agani 
was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
the  goddess  Anunitu. 

Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
there  was  one  on  the  Mythology,  which 
consisted  of  over  110  tablets.  It  is  now 
very  much  mutilated,  and  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined.  The  Baby¬ 
lonian  collections  also  contained  many 
minor  works ;  in  fact  this  store  of  litera¬ 
ture  was  so  rich  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Assyrian  writing  consists  of  copies 
from  it.  The  great  centre  of  learning 
in  these  early  times  was  the  city  of  Ur, 
famous  as  the  birthj)lace  of  Abraham, 
and  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir.  Ur  rem.ained  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  country  until  Kbammiirabi 
(probably  in  the  16th  century  b.c.)  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  at  Babylon. 

In  the  flourishing  days  of  the  early 
Babylonian  monarchy,  Assyria  w'as  col¬ 
onized  from  that  country ;  and  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Assyria  were  govern¬ 
ors  subject  to  Babylonia.  Their  title 
W'as  Patesi;  and  their  office  included  the 
functions  of  high  priest  and  governor. 
The  seat  of  government  was  at  the  city 
of  Assur  (now  Keleh  Shergat) ;  and  the 
territory  reached  at  least  as  far  north  as 
Nineveh,  where  a  temple  to  one  of  the 
goddesses  was  founded  in  the  19th 
century  n.c.  Afterwards,  under  Bilkip- 
kapi,  Assyria  became  independent,  and 
the  city  of  Assur  became  au  important 
place.  It  W'as  the  capital  of  Assyria  for 
about  1,000  years,  and  tke  seat  of  the 
first  Assyrian  library.  Little,  however, 
is  known  of  this  collection,  for  the  ex- 

New  Series. — You  XL,  No.  5. 


tensive  ruins  of  the  city  have  never  been 
properly  explored  ;  but  several  valuable 
inscriptions  have  been  found  there,  rang¬ 
ing  from  1J.C.  1850  to  n.c.  830.*  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  translations 
of  the  early  Akkad  works  were  made. 
That  these  translations  w'cre  made  in 
Assyria,  and  not  in  Babylonia,  we  gather 
from  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  words 
which  differ  in  the  two  countries,  the 
documents  have  the  Assyrian  and  not 
the  Babylonian  forms.  Shalmaneser  I., 
king  of  Assyria,  n.c.  1300,  had  founded 
a  city  near  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Zab  with  the  Tigris,  and  called  it  Kalakh. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Assur-nazir-pal,  b.c. 
885 ;  and  here  an  important  collection 
of  inscriptions  was  m.ade.  The  earliest 
tablets  from  this  place  belong  to  the  9th 
century  b.c.,  and  include  a  copy  of  the 
great  Chaldaian  work  on  Astrology. 
Variou-s  other  copies  of  this  and  other 
w'orks  were  made  from  time  to  time ; 
and  our  information  about  the.  libraries 
becomes  by  degrees  more  definite.  The 
keepers  of  these  literary  treasures  boro 
the  title  of  Ni8u-duf^$atri^  “  man  of 
the  written  tablets.”  The  title  was 
originally  an  Akkad  one  ;  and  the  first 
man  known  to  have  borne  it  was  a 
Babylonian  named  Amil-anu,  w'ho  lived 
in  the  reign  of  £inuq-sin,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  about  1,000  years  before  the  date 
of  the  librarians  of  Kalakh  and  Nineveh. 
The  signet  cylinder  of  Amil-anu  has  the 
following  inscription  :  “  Emuq-sin,  the 
powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ur,  king  of 
the  four  regions,  Amil-anu  the  tablet 
keeper,  son  of  Gantu,  his  servant.”  The 
principal  part  of  the  Kalakh  (Nimrod) 
collection,  was  written  under  the  care  of 
a  librarian  named  Nabu-zuqud-gina,  who 
had  charge  of  the  collection  from  the 
6th  year  of  Sargon,  b.c.  716,  to  the  22d 
year  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  684.  Many  of 
the  tablets  Avritten  under  his  direction 
are  interesting  not  only  from  their  con¬ 
tents,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
dated  with  the  n.ame  of  the  yearly 
eponym,  the  regnal  year  of  the  king, 
and  the  month  and  day  when  they  were 
written.  These  dates  are  valuable  for 


*  One  of  the  most  lieautiful  and  perfect  of  these 
i.s  the  inscription  on  the  four  cylinders  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.,  cir.  RC.  1120.  Translations  of  this  in¬ 
scription  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert  were  puWiahod.by. 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1857. 
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comparison  with  the  Assyrian  Canon  of 
Eponymcs.  Translations  of  nil  the  dates 
referring  to  the  reign  of  Sargon,  b.c.  722 
— 705,  were  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  j'iir 
Aegyptische  Sprache  und  AUerthvm*- 
kun^^  in  July,  1860;  but  the  Senna¬ 
cherib  dates  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  first  work  known  to  have  been 
executed  under  Nabu-zuqub-gina  was  a 
copy  of  the  great  Chaldaian  work  on  As¬ 
trology,  made  in  b.c.  716.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ia  the  statement  at  the  close  of  one 
of  these  tablets :  “  When  in  the  month 
of  Tasritu  [TisriJ  and  the  first  day,  the 
sun  is  *  .  Tablet  number  36  of 

the  Inu  Anu  liil  [Astrological  series] 
written  according  to  the  documents  and 
old  tablets  of  Babylon  ;  tablet  of  Nabu- 
znqub-gina,  son  of  Maruduk-mubagar 
the  librarian,  grandson  of  Gabbu-ilani- 
kamis  the  great  librarian.  City  of  Kal- 
akh,  month  Siviinu,  d.ay  29,  eponym 
Tabu-zilli-zira  prefect  of  Assur,  6th  year 
of  Sarukin-arku  [Sargon],  king  of  Assy¬ 
ria.”  By  this  time  there  had  arisen  two 
versions  of  the  work  on  astrology,  one 
of  them  omitting  a  tablet  which  is  Ibund 
in  the  other.  The  w'ord  here  translated 
“  document,”  indicates  some  other  mate¬ 
rial  for  writing  on  than  clay  ;  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  parchment  or  papyrus,  though 
which  is  intended  is  uncertain.  Another 
copy  of  the  astrological  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  three  years  later,  and  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Sargon  one  of  the  works  on  ter¬ 
restrial  portents.  In  this  case  the  copy 
gives  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  tab¬ 
lets  copied  from,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century  b.c.  In  some  instan¬ 
ces,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  since 
a  tablet  had  been  written,  parts  had  be¬ 
come  illegible ;  and  wherever  this  w’as 
the  case  the  copyist  inserted  the  word 
khihi  “  defaced  ”  or  “  lost.” 

Various  copies  of  standard  works  were 
executed  at  Kalakh  in  the  6th,  9th,  10th, 
llth,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  10th  years  of 
Sargon,  and  in  the  1st,  4  th,  6th,  7'th,  1 1th, 
19th,  and  22d  years  of  Sennacherib ;  all 
of  them  are,  however,  copies  of  works  al¬ 
ready  described  or  extracts  made  from 
them  for  specific  purposes.  Sennacherib 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  made  Nine¬ 
veh  his  residence,  and  set  to  W’ork  to 
rebuild  the  palace,  which  he  gradually 

*  This  is  the  lieadiog  of  the  next  tablet.  See 
former  remarks  on  this  point. 


enlarged  and  adorned  till  it  reached  an 
unprecedented  magnificence.  In  this 
anil  other  buildings  at  Nineveh,  cham¬ 
bers  were  set  apart  for  the  records,  and 
large  numbers  of  tablets  were  collected. 
The  site  of  Nineveh  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  Assyrian  tablets 
and  fragments;  and  the  Nineveh  litera¬ 
ture  exhibits  a  superior  variety. 

BcBid38  copies  of  the  works  already 
referrel  to  there  are  other  inscriptions  of 
interest. 

1.  There  is  a  history  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  between  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  * 

This  work,  even  in  its  present  frag¬ 
mentary  condition,  is  valuable.  Its  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  briefiy  described  as  fol¬ 
lows.  It  opens  with  an  explanatory 
statement  of  its  contents,  now  imperfect, 
but  appearing  to  indicate  that  it  gave  the 
events  of  forty  reigns.  Where  it  again 
becomes  legible  it  relates  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  between  Karaindas,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  Assur-bil-nisi-su,  king  of 
Assyria,  about  some  border  land,  cir.B.c. 
1480.  Then  there  is  a  treaty  about  the 
same  provinces,  between  Burna-buryas 
of  Babylon  and  Buzur-assur  of  Assyria, 
cir.  B.C.  1450.  Then  it  gives  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Serua-mupallitat,  daughter  of 
Assur-upallit,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  the  revolt  of  the  tribe 
of  Kassi  against  her  son  Karnkhardas, 
his  murder,  and  the  accession  of  a  usurp¬ 
er,  Nazibugas.  This  is  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  kill  the  usurper  and  placed  a  son  of 
Buma-buryas  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
cir.  B.C.  1420.  The  narrative  here  breaks 
off  again,  several  reigns  being  lost.  Af¬ 
terwards  we  are  told  of  the  death  of  Bil- 
kudur-uzur,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Ninijvpalzira,  cir.  n.c.  1 200,  in 
whose  time  the  king  of  Babylon  invaded 
Assyria ;  to  him  succeetled  Assur-dayan, 
who  invaded  Babylonia  in  the  reign  of 
Zamama-sum-iddina,  king  of  Babylon. 
Here  a  reign  is  lost ;  and  then  we  have 
two  invasions  of  Assyria  by  Nabu-kudur- 
uzur  I.  (Nebuchadnezzar),  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  who  was  defeated  by  Assur-risilim, 
king  of  Assyria.  Next  wo  have  Baby¬ 
lonia  invaded  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  king 
of  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Maruduk-iddi- 
na-akhi,  king  of  Babylon  (this  was  the 

•  This  inscription  was  first  published  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinsonin  the  Athenaum,  No.  18(i9. 
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famous  war  which  Sennacherib  states 
was  418  years  before  his  own  capture  of 
Babylon^,  cir.  b.c.  1120.  Then  come  the 
friendship  between  Assur-bil-kala,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  Maruduk-sapik  zira,  king 
of  Babylon,  the  death  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  and  another  invasion  of  Babylonia. 
Again  there  is  a  break ;  and  then  we 
have  the  defeat  of  a  Babylonian  monarch 
named  Nabu-sum-iskun  by  an  Assyrian 
king  whose  name  is  lost.  This  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  account  of  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria  and 
Nabul  bal-iddina  of  Babylon,  the  war  of 
succession  between  the  two  sons  of 
Nabul  b.al-iddina,  and  the  intervention  of 
Shalmaneser.  The  rest  of  the  historical 
matter  is  lost ;  but  the  tablet  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  historical  studies,  and  a  full  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  fragments  should  be  j)ub- 
lished.  It  is  written  in  an  early  style, 
and  probably  was  composed  about  b.c. 
800  ;  its  history  covered  a  space  of  about 
700  years. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
in  the  Assyrian  library  was  the  Canon  of 
Eponymes.  *  The  earliest  copies  of  this 
work  now  known  to  us  were  written  in 
the  reign  of  Sennaeheiib,  cir.  b.c.  700, 
and  the  latest  cir.  rc.  C40,  in  the  reign  of 
Assur-bani-pal.  Although  we  have  seven 
copies  of  this  work,  not  one  of  them  is 
perfect,  and  some  of  them  are  mere  frag¬ 
ments;  but,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
various  copies,  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  from  b.c.  892  to  666  is 
ascertained  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
year.  This  Canon  gave  a  list  of  the  an¬ 
nual  officers,  after  wliom  the  years  were 
successively  named,  and  is  similar  to  the 
list  of  the  Roman  Consuls.  Most  of  the 
j)ublic  and  private  documents  in  Assyria 
were  dated  in  the  current  Eponymies  ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  seven  copies  are  pre¬ 
served,  the  agreement  between  them  is 
perfect.  Three  copies  gave  not  only  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  yearly  Eponymes, 
but  the  principal  events  which  happened 
during  their  terms  of  office.  This  Canon 
has  caused  more  discussion  than  any 
other  Assyrian  inscription,  on  account  of 
the  alterations  it  makes  in  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  tablets  there 
are  others  giving  the  annals  of  particu- 


*  First  published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the 
Athenctum,  No.  1805. 


lar  reigns,  and  two  on  the  history  of  for¬ 
eign  relations.  One  of  these  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  affairs  between  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  commencing  with  the  capture 
of  Edom  by  Sennacherib,  and  relating 
the  ambassy  of  Khazail,  king  of  Arabia, 
to  Esarhaddon,  to  ask  for  his  gods,  which 
had  been  carried  off  by  Sennacherib;  it 
closes  with  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  its 
conquest  by  Assur-bani-pal.  The  other 
is  a  history  of  transactions  between  As¬ 
syria  and  Elam. 

When  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians 
founded  or  rei)aired  a  building,  they  de¬ 
posited  in  receptacles,  at  the  four  cor¬ 
ners,  cylinders  with  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  builder,  accompanied  in  some  cases 
by  a  history  of  his  reign.  Cylinders  of 
this  kind  were  deposited  in  the  libraries 
ready  for  use.  Fragments  of  a  great 
number  of  them  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Assur-bani-pal  have  been  discovered 
at  Nineveh;  and  the  libraries  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Kalakh  possessed  tablets  giving 
the  history  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  n.c.  884- 
859,  Shalmaneser  b.c.  859-824,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  b.c.  745-727,  Sargon  b.c.  722-705, 
Sennacherib  b.c.  705-681,  Esarhaddon 
B.C.  681-668,  and  Assur-bani-pal  b.c.  668- 
627.  All  these  records  are  in  the  same 
style,  magnifying  the  kings  who  wrote 
them,  but  ascribing  all  their  successes  to 
superhuman  aid.  The  -annals  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib  and  Assur-bani-pal  are  rather 
more  jKietical  than  the  others.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  part  of  Senna¬ 
cherib’s  campaign  against  Ilezekiah  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  historical 
writing;  the  text  is  printed  in  C.I.  38  : 
“  The  priests,  nobles,  and  people  of  Ek- 
ron,  Padi  their  king,  who  was  faithful  to 
Assyria,  in  bonds  of  iron  had  placed,  and 
to  Ilezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  given 
him  to  be  killed  ;  he  sought  my  protec¬ 
tion.  Their  hearts  feared  ;  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  the  warriors,  archers,  cha¬ 
riots,  and  horses  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
gathered  and  came  to  their  aid.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Altaqu  against  me 
their  battle  array  they  were  setting ;  .and 
they  extended  their  troops.  In  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Assur  my  lord  with  them  I 
fought;  and  their  overthrow  I  accom¬ 
plished.  The  charioteers  and  sons  of 
the  king  of  Egyjd,  and  the  charioteers 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  my  hands  captured ; 
the  cities  of  Altaqu  and  Tamna  I  in- 
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vested  and  captured  ;  I  carried  off  their 
spoil.  Into  Elcron  I  entered :  the  priests 
and  nobles  who  had  caused  the  detection 

J  slew,  in  the . and  city  I  threw 

down  their  dead  bodies.  The  yonnpr 
men  of  Ekron  and  the  evil-disposed  I 
distributed  as  spoil ;  and  the  rest  of 
them,  who  did  no  sin  and  violence,  and 
who  their  party  had  not  joined,  their 
uprightness  I  proclaimed.  Padi  their  king 
from  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  I  brought, 
and  in  the  throne  of  dominion  over  them 
I  seated ;  and  tho  tribute  of  my  domin¬ 
ion  upon  them  I  fixed.” 

Tlie  Assyrians  Lad  settled  laws  and 
a  regular  administration  of  them  ;  but 
we  have  only  one  tablet  with  part  of 
their  code  upon  it.  This  tablet  is  from 
one  of  the  Nineveh  libraries,  and  is  now' 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  partially  translated  by  sev¬ 
eral  Assyrian  students.  The  spirit  of  the 
enactments  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract,  being  the  law  of  husband  and 
wife :  “  If  a  wife  to  her  husband  is  un¬ 
faithful,  and  shall  say,  ‘  Thou  art  not  my 
husband,’  into  the  river  they  shall  throw 
her.  If  a  husband  to  his  w'ife  shall  say, 
‘Thou  art  not  my  wife,’  one  half  maneh 
of  silver  he  shall  pay  [to  her].”  These 
laws  are  written  in  Semitic  and  Akkad, 
in  parallel  columns ;  but  the  statement  at 
the  close  is  to  the  effect  that  they  w'ere 
coj)ied  from  Assyrian  tablets,  so  that  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  extended  to 
Babylonia. 

In  the  time  of  Assnr-bani-pal  w'e  meet 
with  a  number  of  tablets  which  have 
been  termed  syllab-aries  and  bilingual 
explanations  of  cuneiform  signs.  They 
come  from  Nineveh,  and  were  intended 
to  explain  the  phonetic  value  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  various  signs,  the  characters 
on  the  left  of  the  signs  giving  the  Akkad 
value,  and  those  on  the  right  the  equiva¬ 
lent  Assyrian  one. 

Tablets  of  this  kind  were  intended  to 
teach  the  Assyrians  the  rudiments  of  the 
Akkad  vocabulary  ;  others  were  written 
to  show  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs ; 
and  others  again  gave  short  sentences 
in  Akkad  and  Assyrian,  as  examples  of 
construction. 

There  were  also  various  lists  of  names 
of  woods,  stones,  animals,  Ac.,  in  the 
two  languages.  The  names  are  very  ob¬ 
scure  ;  but  many  can  still  be  recognised. 

We  possess  also  geographical  lists 


giving  the  cities  of  the  then  known 
world,  lists  of  rivers,  of  countries  and 
their  productions,  of  scats  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  different  gods,  and  various  other 
matters.  Our  present  copies  of  tablets 
of  this  kind  w'ere  generally  made  during 
the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal  (b.c.  668- 
627),  who  was  a  great  patron  of  litera¬ 
ture.  From  their  nature  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  meant  for  educational 
purposes;  hut  the  fact  that  they  wore 
intended  for  the  people  is  distinctly 
stated  on  several  of  the  colophons  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tablets  of  this  reign.  Those 
deposited  in  the  record  chambers  at 
Nineveh*  read  as  follows : — 

Form  1. 

Astur-hani-pal  saru  rabu  saru  dannu 
A&sur-bani-pal,  the  great  king,  tlie  powerful 
taru  kisBati  itaru  inati  Assnr  pal 

king,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  son 
Assur-akh-iddina  saru  mati  Assur  pal 
of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Sanakhi-irba  saru  mail  Assur  va  ki 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria;  according  to 
pi  duppi  izUhusi  udppi  gabri  mati  Assuri 
the  documents  and  old  tablets  of  A.s»yria. 
mati  Sumiri  va  Akkadi  duppu  suati  ina 
and  Sumiri  and  Akkadi,  this  tablet  in  the 
tapkharti  duppani  astur  azniq 

collection  of  tablets  I  wrote,  I  studied  [?],  I 
abre  va  ana  tamarti  saruti- 
explained,  and,  for  the  in-peclion  of  my 
ya  Icirib  hekal  ya  ukin  sa 
kingdom,  within  my  palace  I  placed.  AVho- 
sumu  satri  ipassiln  sum  su 
ever  my  written  records  defaces,  and  his 
isaddaru  Nabu  duppi  satri 

own  records  shall  write,  may  Nabu  all  the 
gimri  sum  su  Kpsit. 

written  tablets  of  his  records  deliwie. 

Form  Assur-bani-pal  sarv 

Palace  of  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of 
kissati  saru  mati  Assur  sa  anna  Assur 
nations,  king  of  Assyria,  who  to  Assur  and 
ro  Assuritu  taklu  sa  Xdbu  va  Urmitu 
Assuritu  trusts,  to  whom  Nabu  and  Urmit 
uzni  rapastu  isrukus  ikhuzu 
attentive  cars  have  given,  and  imparted 
mi  namirtu  nisik 

sharp  sighted  eyes,  the  characters  of  the 
duppi  satri  sa  ina  sarrani  alik 
written  tablets,  which  among  the  kings  my 

•  Mr.  Layard,  who  discovered  these  record 
chambers,  describes  them  as  filled  with  tablets  to 
tho  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor. 
See  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  345. 
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mnkhri-ya  nin  miri  tuatu  la  ikhuzzu 
predecesiora  none  their  value  appreciated, 
nimiki  Nahu  tikipian  taksi 

the  wisdom  of  Nabu  inspired  me  entirely  j?] 
mala  bauam  ina  duppani  asiur 
all  there  was  [t.  e.  everything]  on  tablets  I 
azntq  abre  va  ana  tamarti 
wrote,  I  studied, [?],  I  c.vplained,  and  for  the 
sitaxsi-ya  kirib  hekali-ya  nkin 

inspection  of  my  people  within  my  palace  I 
tibiUi  liha  nur  sari 

placed.  Lord  of  glory[?],  light  of  the  king 
ili  Assur  mannu  sa  itahhala 
of  the  gods,  Assur.  Whoever  this  destroys, 
va  sumi  sii  kima  fimi-ya  i^sacblaru 
and  his  record  like  my  record  shall  write, 

Assnr  va  Assuritu  aggit 

may  Assur  and  As.suriiu  violently  and 
itzia  liskipu  su  va  sum  su 

forcibly  overthrow  him,  and  his  name  and 
siri  su  ma  matt  likhaliqu. 
his  race  in  the  land  may  they  destroy. 

At  the  close  of  the  tablets,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  temple  of 
Nebo,  at  Nineveh,  there  was  a  more 
devotional  inscription  of  the  same  sort. 
It  read  thus : —  “  To  Nabu,  the  great 
lord,  his  lord,  Assur-bani-pal,  the  prince 
beloved  by  Assur,  llel  and  Nabu,  the 
guardian  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  great 
gods,  the  grand  lord  of  their  priests  [?j, 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  nations, 
king  of  Assyria,  grandson  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  for  the 
saving  of  his  life,  for  the  prolonging  of 
his  days,  for  peace  to  his  seed,  and  for 
the  stability  of  the  power  of  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  hear  his  prayer  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  supplication,”  <fec.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  much  the  same  inscription  as 
the  others,  substituting  the  temple  of 
Nabu  for  the  palace. 

We  have  one  beautiful  legend  which 
may  be  termed  the  descent  of  the  god¬ 
dess.*  It  relates  how  one  of  the  god¬ 
desses  descended  from  heaven  to  a  re¬ 
gion  indicated  by  a  sign,  the  phonetic 
reading  of  which  is  unknown.  She 
passes  through  seven  gates  on  her  pas- 
s.age ;  and  at  each  gate  the  gate-keeper 
takes  off  some  of  her  ornaments.  On 
her  passing  through  the  first  gate,  he 


*  British  Museum,  No.  K.  102.  This  tablet 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  from  a  pho- 
to^ph. 


takes  off  her  great  crown,  at  the  second 
gate  the  earrings  from  her  ears,  at  the 
third  gate  her  necklace,  at  the  fourth 
gate  her  ornament  worn  on  the  breast, 
at  the  fifth  her  girdle,  at  the  sixth  her 
ornaments  worn  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  at  the  seventh  the  covering  for  the 
back.  Afterwards  Shainas  relates  to  the 
god  Ilea  why  the  goddess  has  gone  ; 
and  ultimately  a  spirit  is  commanded 
to  bring  her  back.  He  does  so ;  and  at 
each  of  the  celestial  gates  he  restores  to 
her  the  ornament  taken  from  her  at 
that  place. 

Another  class  of  tablets  contains  forms 
of  prayer  for  the  use  of  private  persons. 
One  peculiarity  of  these  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  sign  meaning  such  a  one,  or 
so  and  so.  The  worshipper  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  his  own  name  in  this  place. 
Belonging  to  the  libraries  which  con¬ 
tained  these  miscellaneous  collections, 
some  fragments  of  catalogues  have  been 
found.  They  give  the  headings  of  the 
tablets,  and  in  some  cases  the  number 
of  lines  on  them.  One  catalogue  gives 
a  list  of  25  tablets,  which  it  says  con¬ 
tain  the  knowledge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Of  these,  14  are  enumerated  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  11 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens ;  among 
the  latter  there  is  a  t.ablet  on  the  planet 
Venus  (No.  3),  another  on  the  planets 
(No.  4),  two  on  the  Moon  (Nos.  5  and 
6),  and  one  on  Comets  called  “  the  star 
which  proceeding  from  its  head  has  a 
tail  after  it  ”  (No.  8). 

In  connection  with  the  libraries,  ob¬ 
servatories  were  established,  and  the 
reports  of  the  astronomers  were  pre¬ 
served.  There  were  observatories  at 
Assur,  Nineveh,  and  Arbail  (Arbela). 
ITie  astronomical  reports  were  on  the 
equinoxes,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  position  of  planets,  and  the 
date  when  the  moon  was  first  seen  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month.  These 
reports  were  addressed  to  the  king ;  and 
about  12  of  them  from  the  Nineveh 
libraries  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
If  an  astronomical  event  occurred  which 
was  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
king,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  astrologers 
to  find  some  reason  either  for  its  not  ap¬ 
plying  to  their  own  monarch,  or  for  its 
meaning  something  different  from  what 
w’as  supposed.  Eclipses  were  generally 
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thought  to  be  evil  omens;  but  on  some 
of  the  tablets  there  are  ingenious  expla¬ 
nations  to  the  effect  that  particular 
eclipses  were  good  omens  for  the  king. 
When  any  event  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  took  place,  or  when  the  king  w’ent 
on  a  foreign  expedition,  the  astrologers 
had  to  examine  various  portents  to  see 
if  they  were  favorable  to  the  king ;  and 
the  date  of  the  rebellion  of  Saul-mugi- 
na,  the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  the 
king  of  Elam,  one  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  revolts  which  happened  during  the 
Assyrian  empire,  is  known  from  the 
dates  on  a  numlxjr  of  portent  tablets, 
which  Assur-bani-pal  had  made,  to  see  if 
they  were  favorable  to  him  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  This  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
year  b.c.  652,  and  was  suppressed  in  b.g 
648. 

The  only  foreign  works  known  to 
have  been  kept  at  Nineveh  were  treaties 
and  letters  from  foreign  monarchs. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  letter  from  Um- 
man-aldasi,  king  of  Elam,  to  Assur-bani- 
pal,  on  the  following  matter.  Nabu-bil- 
sumi,  a  grandson  of  Merodachbaladan, 
having  joined  in  a  revolt,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he 
escaped  into  the  land  of  Elam.  Some  dip¬ 
lomatic  correspondence  ensued  between 
Assyria  and  Elam,  Assur-bani-pal  threat¬ 
ening  to  invade  Elam  again  unless  Na- 
bu-bil-sumi  was  given  up.  A  revolt  then 
took  place  in  Elam  ;  and  Umman-aldasi 
ascended  the  throne.  Nabu-bil  sumi, 
fearing  that  the  new  king  would  yield 
to  the  demand  of  Assur-b.ani-pal,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  company  with  his  ar¬ 
mor  bearer ;  and  his  body  was  then  de¬ 
livered  to  the  envoy  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
with  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was 
kept  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh. 

With  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  the  Assyrian  power  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  empire  passed  to  Babylon. 
Under  Nabu-kudur-uzur  II.  (Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar)  the  Babylonian  dominion  was  as 
great  as  that  of  Assyria  in  its  palmiest 
days.  Documents  were  again  collected, 
.and  tablets  written;  but  of  this  later 
literature  we  have  few  specimens,  owing 
to  the  want  of  excavations  in  Babylonia, 
a  region  richer  in  treasures  of  ancient 
literature  than  Assyria.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  one  astrological  portent  tablet, 
which  was  written  when  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  made  an  expedition  into  Elam.  The 


annals  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  never 
been  recovered  from  Babylon  ;  and  this 
is  a  solitary  reference  to  an  expedition 
otherwise  quite  unknown.  Most  of  the 
inscriptions  of  this  period  relate  to  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  fortifications,  of 
the  cities  of  Babylonia,  which  were  re¬ 
paired  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nergiil-sar- 
uzur  (Nerigliss.ar),  and  Nabu-nahid  (Na- 
bonidus),  who  incidentally  mentions  his 
eldest  son  liel-sar-uzur  (Belshazzar)  the 
prince  who  was  slain  on  the  night  of  the 
impious  feast.  Sale  tablets,  with  names 
of  witnesses  attached,  have  been  found, 
dated  in  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius, 
and  even  of  the  Greek  kings  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Alexander;  but  no  trace  of  any 
of  the  later  libraries  has  been  discovered, 
though  we  know  that  they  existed  in 
the  third  century  n.c.,  when  Berosus 
wrote  his  history  of  Chaldaja. 

Such  are  some  of  the  materials  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Together  w’ith 
the  tablets  from  the  libraries,  there  are 
many  fine  cylinders  containing  the  annals 
of  various  kings,  besides  inscribed  bricks, 
votive  dishes,  «tc.,  which  are  valuable  for 
the  genealogy  and  succession  of  the  mo¬ 
narchs.  The  collections  came  to  the 
British  Museum,  broken  into  more  than 
20,000  fragments.  But  all  these  h.ave 
been  carefully  examined ;  and  considera¬ 
ble  progress  has  been  made  in  joining 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  ta^ 
lets.  Many  of  them  have  been  copied  ; 
and  three  volumes  of  insenptions  have 
been  published,  which  contain  most  of 
the  historical  monuments,  and  an  inte¬ 
resting  collection  of  bilingual  fragments. 
Another  volume  is  nearly  ready,  which 
will  contain  the  annals  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
the  inscription  on  which  Ahab  is  men¬ 
tioned,  most  of  the  remaining  historical 
fragments,  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the 
Assyrian  Eponyme  Canon,  and  various 
sale  tablets,  birth  portents,  and  mytho¬ 
logical  and  astrological  fragnients.  With 
a  view  to  future  work,  the  Assyrian  col¬ 
lection  has  been  divided  into  sections  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  subjects  of  the  tablets,  one 
section  comprising  the  historical  tablets 
and  cylinders,  another  the  bilingual,  an¬ 
other  the  mytliological,  another  the  astro¬ 
logical,  &c.  It  has  been  found  that  most 
of  the  tablets  are  incomplete ;  and  some 
are  mere  fragments.  But  the  best  pre- 
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served  and  most  iin|)ortaut  tablets  arc 
exhibited  to  the  public ;  and  students 
have  ample  facilities  for  inspecting  the 
remainder. 

Whenever  it  Ixjcomes  practicable  to 
recommence  excavations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  more  important  results 
even  than  those  already  obtaitied  may 
be  anticipated.  The  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  enabled  us  to  determine  the  most 


likely  spots  in  which  to  seek  particular 
information.  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  has  already  yielded  his  annalf, 
and  the  account  of  his  expedition  against 
llexekiah;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  from  Babylon,  which  was  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  the  annals  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  and  his  account  of  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews. 


CornhiU  M.i^zlne. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 


iN’NiTMitiiAULK  as  have  been  the  theo¬ 
ries  broached  from  time  to  time  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  at  once  renowned  and  ob¬ 
scure  mortal  known  popularly  as  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  they  have  always  con¬ 
tradicted  each  other  and  themselves  so 
frequently  and  so  flatly,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  work  calculated  to  set  the  ques¬ 
tion  finally  at  rest,  may  be  fairly  viewed 
as  a  subject  for  congratulation.  M. 
Marius  Topin,  the  author  of  the  volume 
in  question,  after  fully  investigating  the 
claitns  of  the  various  persons,  in  turn 
suspected  of  bein^  the  mysterious  pris¬ 
oner,  and  disposing  of  those  claims, 
proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own  theory, 
supported,  for  the  most  part,  by  minute 
and  irrefragable  evidence,  or,  failing  such 
direct  evidence,  by  arguments  and  in¬ 
ferences  of  singular  cogency. 

Following  the  example  of  Plutarch  in 
his  Life  of  Deimlritia  Poliorcetes^  M. 
Topin  begins  his  hero’s  life  by  referring 
to  his  death.  We  shall  tread  in  his  foot¬ 
steps,  and  relate  the  circumstances  as 
derived  by  M.  .Topin  from  Dujonca’s 
contemporary  manuscript  account  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Bastille.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  18th  of  September,  1678,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Mars,  who  had  lately  been 
promoted  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  off  the  coast 
of  Provence,  to  that  of  the  Bastille,  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  new  post,  attended  by  an 
armed  escort.  He  had  travelled  in  a 
litter,  in  which,  and  by  his  side,  sat  a 
prisoner,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  a 
black  velvet  mask.  During  the  whole  of 
their  long  journey  St.  Mars  had  not  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  charge ;  it 
was  remarked  that  at  meals  the  prisoner 
was  made  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the 


light,  that  he  was  forbidden  even  then  to 
doff  ids  mask,  and  that  at  night  St.  Mars 
slept  by  his  side  with  loaded  pistols 
within  easy  reach.  Monsieur  Topin  adds, 
that  at  Palteau,  a  chateau  belonging  to 
St.  Mors,  where  the  party  halted,  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  mysterious  prisoner’s  pas¬ 
sage  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  still  exists  among  the  peas¬ 
antry. 

Five  years  afterwards,  at  nightfall  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November,  1703, 
a  small  knot  of  men  hurried  across  the 
drawbridge  of  the  Bastille  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  The  prisoner 
from  Provence  had  fallen  ill  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sunday.  On  the  Monday  the 
almoner  of  the  Bastille  had  been  called 
in,  and  had  barely  had  time  to  shrive  the 
dying  man.  In  the  register  of  the  church 
the  corpse  was  inscribed  under  the  name 
of  MarchicUy.  At  the  Bastille  he  had 
been  known  as  “  the  prisoner  from  Pro¬ 
vence.”  Absolute  secrecy  was  maintained 
on  the  subject  in  the  Bastille  ;  its  officers, 
however,  had  learnt  the  particulars  from 
Dujonca,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  re¬ 
peated  them  to  their  successors ;  thus  it 
liappened  that  the  inmates  of  the  prison 
still  knew  of  this  mystery  of  mysteries, 
when,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  number  of  men  of  letters  were 
couhned  there  in  succession.  They,  too, 
learnt  the  appalling  tale,  and  lost  no  time 
in  publishing  it  to  tlie  world  ;  conjecture 
was,  of  course,  rife,  and  numberless  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  story  succeeded  each  other. 
One  difficulty,  however,  lay  at  the  root 
of  them  all — for  it  was  admitted  at  all 
hands  that  the  captive,  so  jealously 
watched  and  hidden,  must  needs  have 
been  a  man  of  importance  ;  yet  no  known 
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person  of  weight  sufficient  to  warrant 
such  precautions  had,  within  memory  of 
man,  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  Europe. 

Gradually,  however,  one  version  of  the 
story  seemed  to  supplant  all  others  in 
the  minds  of  men,  partly  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  melo-draroatic  interest 
which  attached  to  it,  and  partly  because 
it  was  not  open  to  the  objection  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  Of  the  fifty-two 
writers,  therefore,  who  in  Franco  alojie 
dealt  with  the  question,  those  were  most 
eagerly  listened  to  who  adhered  to  this 
version,  of  which  the  fullest  and  clearest 
account  is  given  in  Grimm’s  Correspon¬ 
dence^  whence  we  extract  it.  First,  w'e 
are  informed  of  the  manner  inw’hich  the 
secret  was  surprised.  M.  de  la  Horde, 
formerly  a  gentleman  at  the  Court  of 
King  Louis  XV.,  found,  among  the  pa- 
|>er8  left  by  Marshal  Richelieu,  an  ori¬ 
ginal  letter  addressed  to  the  Marshal 
by  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter  of 
the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  let¬ 
ter  begins  in  the  following  words,  which 
are  in  cypher : — “  Here,  then,  at  last  is 
this  famous  story ;  the  trouble  which  I 
had  to  worm  out  the  secret  was  incon¬ 
ceivable.”  She  then  proceeds  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  as 
related  by  his  guardian  on  his  death-bed 
in  much  the  following  terms  : — 

During  Anne  of  Austria’s  pregnancy, 
two  shepherds  came  and  asked  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  presence  of  the  King 
(Louis  XIII.),  whom  they  told  of  a  vision 
which  they  had  had :  the  fact  had  been 
revealed  to  them  that  the  Queen  would 
bear  twin  princes,  whose  birth  would  en¬ 
tail  a  civil  war,  which  would  ruin  the 
kingdom.  The  King  immediately  wrote 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  in  reply, 
begged  him  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  but  to 
send  him  the  two  men,  promising  to  se¬ 
cure  their  persons  and  send  them  to  St. 
Laxare.  Towards  the  close  of  the  King’s 
dinner  the  Queen  was  bt*ought  to  bed  of 
a  son  (Louis  XIV.)  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  persons  who,  from  their  position,  are 
entitled  to  be  present  at  the  confinements 
of  Queens  of  France,  and  the  usual />ro- 
e'es  verbal  was  drawn  up. 

Four  hours  later  Madame  Perronet, 
the  Queen’s  midwife,  came  and  told  the 
King  that  the  Queen  was  again  in  labor. 
He  instantly  sent  for  the  Chancellor  and 
hurried  with  him  to  the  apartments  of 
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the  Queen,  who  was  delivered  of  a  second 
son,  sturdier  and  more  blooming  than 
her  first-born .  The  bi rth  was  duly  noted 
in  a  proc^  verbal,  which  was  signed  by 
the  King,  the  Chancellor,  Madame  Per¬ 
ronet,  the  doctor,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
Court,  who  in  time  became  guardian  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  so  was 
shut  up  in  prison  with  him,  as  we  shall 
see  by  the  sequel. 

The  King  himself,  assisted  by  the 
Chancellor,  drew  up  a  form  of  oath, 
which  he  required  all  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  second  birth  to  take, 
binding  themselves  never  to  reveal  this 
weighty  secret,  except  in  the  event  of 
the  D.auphin’8  death  ;  and  he  made  them 
swear  never  to  speak  of  it,  not  even  to 
each  other.  The  child  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mme.  Perronet,  who  was  de¬ 
sired  to  say  that  it  had  been  confided  to 
her  by  a  Lady  belonging  to  the  Court. 

When  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 
made  over  to  the  care  of  men,  it  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
been  present  at  its  birth.  He  travelled 
to  Dijon  with  his  charge,  and  thence 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Queen-mother,  with  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  and  with  the  King.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  did  not  cease  to  behave  like  a 
courtier,  for  he  treated  the  young  Prince 
with  all  the  deference  which  a  courtier 
observes  towards  one  who  m.ay  one  day 
be  his  master.  This  »leferential  tone, 
which  the  Prinee  was  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  father,  led  to  frequent  questions  on 
his  ])art  as  to  his  birth  and  position. 
The  answers  which  he  received  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  him.  At  length 
the  young  Prince  asked  his  guardian  for 
a  portrait  of  the  King  (Louis  XIV.) ; 
the  guardian  was  disconcerted,  and  turn¬ 
ed  oft'  the  conversation.  He  bad  re¬ 
course  to  the  same  ex}>e«lient  as  often  as 
his  pupil  sought  to  solve  a  mystery  to 
which  he  seemed  daily  to  attach  greater 
importance.  The  young  man  had  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  a  chambermaid  in  the  house ; 
he  entreated  her  to  get  him  'a  portrait 
of  the  King :  she  refused  at  first,  quot¬ 
ing  the  order  which  all  the  household  had 
received,  to  give  him  nothing,  save  in 
the  presence  of  their  master.  He  j)er- 
sisted,  and  she  promised  to  do  his  bid¬ 
ding.  On  seeing  the  portrait  he  was 
much  struck  with  his  likeness  to  the 
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King,  went  straight  to  liis  guardian, 
and  renewed  his  usual  questions,  but  in 
a  matiner  more  pressing  and  with  great¬ 
er  assurance,  and  ended  by  again  asking 
for  the  King’s  portrait.  His  guardian 
Avished  to  elude  tlie  question.  “  You 
are  deceiving  me,”  said  the  Prince,  “  for 
lierc  is  tlie  King’s  portrait,  and  a  letter 
to  you  which  has  fallen  into  n>y  bands 
has  revealed  the  mystery,  which  it  were 
vain  in  you  to  seek  any  longer  to  con¬ 
ceal.  I  am  the  King’s  brother,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  repair  to  Court  without  delay  to 
be  recognized,  there  to  take  the  position 
which  is  my  due.”  (It  may  be  well  here 
to  mention  that  the  guardian  declared  on 
his  death-bed,  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  by  Avhat  means  the 
young  Prince  had  obtained  the  letter; 
nor  whether  he  opened  a  box  in  which 
.all  the  letters  were  deposited  which 
c.ame  from  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Cardinal,  nor  whether  he  had  intercept¬ 
ed  it.)  lie  immediately  imprisoned  the 
Prince,  and  forwarded  a  messenger  to 
St.  Jean  dc  Luz,  where  the  Court  then 
resided,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  King.  The  reply  Avas  a 
Itoyal  order  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  Prince  and  of  his  guardian,  Avho 
Avere  conducted  to  the  Isles  Ste.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  thence  in  time  transferred 
to  the  Bastille,  whither  the  Governor  of 
the  Isles  Ste.  Marguerite  followed  them. 

M.  de  la  Borde,  who  Avas  for  a  long 
time  in  the  confidence  of  Louis  XV., 
has  compared  this  story  AA-ith  the  con- 
vers.ations  which  he  had  had  Avith  the 
King  respecting  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  they  tally  in  more  than  one 
particular.  On  his  repeatedly  express¬ 
ing  an  ardent  desire  to  be  informed  of 
the  facts  of  this  marvellous  t-ale,  the 
King  Avould  invariably  ansAA'er :  “  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  him,  but  his  imprison¬ 
ment  was  hurtful  to  none  but  himself, 
and  was  the  means  of  preventing  great 
calamities ;  but  I  am  bound  not  to  tell 
you  the  story  ;  ”  .and  the  King  reminded 
la  Borde  of  the  curiosity  which,  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  had  felt  to  know 
the  tale  of  the  Iron  Mask  ;  how  he  had 
always  been  told  that  he  could  only  know 
Avhen  he  came  of  age ;  th.at  on  the  day 
of  his  coming  of  age  he  had  asked  to 
knoAv  it;  that  the  courtiers,  who  be¬ 
sieged  the  door  of  his  room,  crowded 


round  him  with  eager  questions,  to 
AA’hich  he  uniformly  answered  :  “  You 

can  never  be  allowed  to  knoAV  the  truth.” 

M.  de  la  Borde  further  examined  the 
registers  of  St.  Lazare,  but  they  do  not 
go  so  far  back  as  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIV. 

It  is  one  of  Ariosto’s  heroes,  if  we 
mistake  not,  who,  in  commending  the 
excellence  of  his  mare,  dwells  on  her 
AA’ondrous  shape  and  qualities,  and  ad¬ 
mits  but  one  single  defect  in  her,  name¬ 
ly,  that  she  is  dead.  In  like  manner  the 
tale  Avhich  AA’e  have  just  repeated,  hoAv- 
ever  consistent  with  itself  and  interest¬ 
ing  in  all  its  details,  has  but  one  draw¬ 
back,  namely,  that  there  is  not  a  Avord  of 
truth  in  it.  The  groat  majority,  in  fact, 
of  the  writers  AA’ho  have  dealt  Avith  the 
subject  have  developed  a  mythopceic 
faculty  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  tempt 
one  to  echo  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist 
th.at  .all  men  are  liars.  Thus  Voltaire, 
Soulavie,  and  their  numberless  colleagues 
in  error,  are  each  in  turn  so  completely 
refuted  by  M.  Topin  that  one  cannot  but 
pity  their  sorry  plight,  and  contrast  their 
lot  with  that  of  their  luckier  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages. 
Happier  far  than  they,  for  instance,  was 
the  painstaking  Froissart,  who  boasts  of 
having  travelled  all  the  Avay  from  Valen¬ 
ciennes  to  Bruges,  .and  from  Bruges  to 
Middleburg  in  Holland,  to  confer  with 
a  Portuguese  knight  touching  the  affairs 
of  bis  country;  for  having  once  t.aken  all 
this  trouble,  and  sifted  and  set  down 
AA-hat  seemed  to  him  the  truth,  Froissart 
was  not  exposed  to  having  his  story  im¬ 
pugned  by  .any  of  those  disintegrating 
jtrocesses  with  Avhich  modern  criticism 
a.ssails  time-honored  myths.  Still,  fully 
alive  as  we  m.ay  be  to  the  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  possessed  over  us  moderns  by  the 
media* val  writers,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  the  difficulties,  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  and  the  absence,  for  the  most  part, 
of  AA'iitten  testimony  in  their  times,  in- 
vari.ably  enabled  them  to  lie  with  im¬ 
punity.  Means  occasionally  existed  of 
acquiring  correct  information  which 
leave  the  feats  of  M.  Topin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  M.  Reuter  on  the 
other,  far  in  the  background.  Thus 
Froissart  very  gr.aA’ely  assures  us  of  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  the  Lord  of 
Corasse,  living  in  his  castle  near  Orthes, 
Avas  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
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in  general  by  a  spirit  named  Orthon. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  that  spirit 
seems  to  have  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  travel  “  sixty  days’  journey  from 
Prague  to  Orthos”  in  a  single  night,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  Lord 
of  Corasse,  who  had  neither  knowledge 
of,  nor  interest  in,  the  Bohemian  capital, 
of  what  was  passing  there.  For  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  spirits,  and  might  wish  to 
engage  his  services,  we  may  mention 
that  in  the  daytime  Orthon  would  as¬ 
sume  various  shapes,  sometimes  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  disguise  of  two  straws  turn¬ 
ing  and  playing  together  on  the  floor, 
and  that  he  was  last  seen  in  the  shape  of 
an  immensely  largo  and  lean  sow,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  On 
tills  occasion  a  mistake  occurred,  which, 
we  trust,  may  not  be  repeated  by  any 
one  lucky  enough  in  future  to  make  his 
acquaintance ;  for  the  Lord  of  Corasse, 
taking  him  for  a  bond  fide  animal,  had 
him  worried  by  his  hounds,  when  the 
sow,  looking  up  at  his  lordship  as  he 
leant  on  the  balcony  of  his  window,  ut¬ 
tered  a  loud  cry  and  vanished,  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  and  the  Lord  of  Co- 
rasee  died  in  the  very  foUoKimj  year. 

Unable  .as  we  degenerate  moderns  un¬ 
happily  are  to  depend  w'ith  any  cert.ain- 
ty  on  the  assistanceof  travelling  goblins, 
communicative  straws,  and  inspired 
swine,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  op¬ 
portunities,  such  as  they  are,  and  we  feel 
we  cannot  have  a  safer  or  a  better  guide 
than  M.  Topin  in  unravelling  the  tangled 
skein  of  evidence  in  the  matter  of  which 
this  pajKjr  treats.  Our  limited  space  does 
not  admit  of  our  following  him  through 
he  arguments  by  which  he  refutes  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  broach¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  subject.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  story  to  which 
he  adheres,  and  which  he  tells  with  great 
clearness  and  force. 

The  story  opens  .about  the  year  1676. 
l^ie  prestige  of  Louis  XIV.  was  as  yet 
unimpaired  by  the  reverses  which  cloud¬ 
ed  the  close  of  his  c.arcer.  At  no  time, 
in  fact,  had  he  cherished  more  ambitious 
schemes,  and  at  none  did  they  seem  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Yielding  to  the  fatal 
attraction  which  has  so  often  induced 
French  rulers  to  interfere  in  the  aflairs 
of  Italy,  he  was  casting  about  for  the  best 


and  surest  means  of  obt.aining  a  solid  and 
permanent  footing  in  that  country.  The 
state  of  Italy,  divided  into  petty  States, 
with  a  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  trovernraents  timid  and  venal, 
and  Princes  weak  and  dissolute,  invited 
the  interferenceof  powerful  and  scheming 
neighbors. 

Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
had  lately  died,  leaving  as  his  successor 
that  very  Duke  of  Savoy  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  on  the  affairs  of  Europe 
an  influence  so  vast,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  size  of  his  realm,  and  so  baneful 
to  the  interests  of  Louis.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  this  Duke  was  a  mere  child,  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
and  the  Government  of  Piedmont  held  a 
far  inferior  position;  for  the  Duchess,  by 
nature  weak  and  vacillating,  was  render¬ 
ed  all  the  more  so,  perha}>s,  from  her 
position  as  the  ruler  of  a  small  State  at 
the  very  threshold  of  a  mighty  neighbor, 
and  as  .an  inexperienced  woman  environ¬ 
ed  by  astute,  unscrupulous,  and  often 
hostile  statesmen.  Louis  was  already 
master  of  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  and  it 
was  argued  that  if  he  were  able  to  secure 
the  imssession  of  that  of  Casalc,  Pied¬ 
mont,  lying  as  it  docs  between  those  two 
strongholds,  w'ould  be  wholly  at  his 
mercy;  thus  he  would  acquire  at  once  a 
means  .and  a  motive  for  interference  in 
Italy,  le.ading  not  improbably  to  French 
predominance  in  that  country,  if  not  in 
the  end  to  downright  conquest.  Casale 
was  the  capital  of  the  Marqtnsate  of 
Montferrat,  a  dependency  of  tlie  Duchy 
of  Mantua.  That  Duchy  was  governed 
by  Charles  IV.  of  the  House  of  (ionzaga, 
a  frivolous  and  needy  Prince,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  the  gambling-liouses 
of  Venice,  was  always  in  difliculties,  and 
likely  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  highest 
bidder.  The  rivals  of  Franco  in  Italy 
were,  as  usual  in  those  days,  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  Imperialists,  and  the  utmost 
circumspection  was  requisite  to  baffle 
their  vigilance  if  the  scheme  of  acquiring 
Cas.ale  were  seriously  entertained.  In 
the  Abbe  d’Estrades,  his  Ambassador  at 
Venice,  t  he  King  of  France  possessed  a 
fitting  tool  for  the  work  in  hand,  for  that 
functionary  was  of  a  restless  and  ambi¬ 
tious  turn,  and  bent  on  pushing  his  own 
fortunes  in  furthering  those  of  his  master, 
by  some  bold  and  successful  stroke.  The 
purchase  of  Casale  seemed  to  d’Estrades 
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perfectly  feasible,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  settling  on  the  person  most  likely  to 
meet  his  overtures  on  the  subject  in  a 
friendly  spirit 

Count  Matthioly,  the  man  whom  d’Es- 
trades  selected  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tii.a’s  predecessor,  h.ad  wormed  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  his  present  master, 
and  was  straining  every  nerve  to  regain 
the  office  which  he  had  once  held.  Like 
d’Estrades  himself,  therefore,  he  was 
bent  on  rendering  his  master  some  signal 
service,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  entail 
the  attainment  of  his  own  wishes ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  he  could  do  the  Duke 
no  greater  favor  than  by  supplying  him 
with  money,  .and  thus  pandering  to  his 
]>leasures  and  his  vices.  No  two  men, 
therefore,  seemed  better  qualified  under 
the  circumstances  to  bring  the  question 
to  the  issue  desired  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  the  negotiators  whom  we 
have  described. 

Refore,  however,  directly  attacking 
Matthioly  on  the  subject,  the  wary 
Frenchman  sent  one  (liuliani,  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  a  newspaper,  who,  owing  to  his 
occupation,  could  well  move  about  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion,  to 
watch  and  to  sound  him  at  Verona,  (iiu- 
li.ani  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  Mat- 
thioly’s  aversion  to  the  Spaniards,  from 
whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
more  than  empty  promises,  and  the  two 
soon  came  to  an  underst.anding;  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  was  as  easily  persiuaded,  and 
a  nieeting  w.a3  accordingly  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  d’Estrades.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  this  meeting  should  t.ake 
place  at  Venice  during  the  Carnival, 
when  every  one,  including  even  the  Doge, 
the  senators,  and  the  P.ap.al  Nuncio,  went 
abroad  m.osked,  and  there  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  no  possibility  of  suspicion  attaching 
to  the  plotters.  Thus,  strangely  enough, 
this  long  and  eventful  negotiation  began 
as  it  ended,  in  a  masquerade;  but  little 
could  the  unhappy  Matthioly  have  di¬ 
vined  in  what  sort  of  masquing  it  would 
terminate ! 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  and  d’Estrades 
met  on  the  13th  March,  1678,  as  if  by 
chance,  in  the  open  street  at  midnight 
after  a  ball,  and  there,  in  disguLse,  safely 
discussed  the  preliminaries.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  of  October,  Matthioly  and 
Giuliani,  after  successfully  eluding  the 


vigilance  of  foreign  spies,  and  protending 
a  journey  to  Switzerland,  started  for 
Paris,  where  they  signed  a  treaty,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  the  following: — 
Ist.  That  the  Duke  of  Mantua  should  ad¬ 
mit  French  troops  into  Casale.  2dly. 
That  he  should  be  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  any  army  which  Ijouis  might 
send  into  Italy ;  and  3dly.  That  when  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  carried  out, 
a  sum  of  100,000  crowns  should  be  paid 
to  him. 

On  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  IVIat- 
thioly  was  received  in  a  priv.ate  audience 
by  Louis  XIV.  He  was  treated  with 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction  ; 
in  memory  of  his  journey,  the  King  of¬ 
fered  him  a  valuable  diamond,  and  a 
sum  of  400  double  louis,  and  further 
promised  that,  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  a  much  larger  sum  should  be  paid 
to  him,  that  his  son  should  be  appointed 
page  at  the  French  Court,  and  that  his 
brother  should  receive  a  valuable  living. 

Never,  as  M.  Topin  observes,  had  any 
intrigue  been  more  skilfully  devised,  nor 
had  a  fairer  prospect  of  success.  The 
Pow'ers  with  whose  interests  the  scheme 
clashed  were  still  in  utter  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  the  contracting  p.arties 
fully  agreed  in  every  point,  and  the 
negotiators  on  both  sides,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  equally  interested  in  its  fulfilment. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  fact  that  two  months  after  Matlhioly’s 
journey  to  Paris  all  the  (iovernments 
interested  in  the  failure  of  the  project, 
namely,  those  of  Turin,  M.adrid,  Vienna, 
and  Venice,  w'ere  fully  informed  of  every 
particular  ;  and  they  were  so  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  at  various  times 
received  detailed  statements  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  princip.al  agent  in  the  in¬ 
trigue,  Count  Matthioly  himself.  His 
motive  for  this  conduct  it  is,  indeed,  hard 
to  guess.  M.  Topin  supposes  that,  al¬ 
though  M  illing  in  the  first  instance  to  sell 
his  country  to  France,  Matthioly  may 
perhaps  afterwards  have  had  qualms  of 
conscience,  and,  moved  by  a  tardy  pat¬ 
riotism,  may  have  uished  to  undo  his 
own  M  ork  by  betraying  the  plot  while  it 
M  as  yet  time.  This  conjecture,  we  own, 
.seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  found.ntion.  In 
the  first  place,  p.atriotism  was  not  in 
vogue  among  Italian  statesmen  of  those 
days.  Secondly,  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Peninsula  was  such,  that  in  with- 
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drsAving  his  country  from  the  clutches  of 
one  spoiler,  he  must  have  known  that  he 
was  merely  placing  her  at  the  mercy  of 
another ;  for  Italy’s  chains  were  then  so 
firmly  riveted  that  a  change  in  her  con¬ 
dition  implied  no  more  than  a  change  of 
gaolers,  and  thus  she  would  pass  from 
the  tyranny  and  cupidity  of  one  foreigner 
to  those  of  another, 

Per  servir  sempre,  o  vincitrice  o  vinta. 

Less  improbable  does  it  seem  that  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  rapacious  and  needy 
gamester  whom  he  served  obliged  Mat- 
thioly  to  sell  his  secret  to  any  one  likely 
to  pay  for  it,  and  in  some  such  reason  as 
this  we  must  find  the  key  to  his  strange, 
reckless,  and  suicidal  conduct  To  what 
extent  he  was  his  master’s  dme  damnee, 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  ;  that  he  did  not  fully  trust  his  mas¬ 
ter  we  may  perceive  from  the  fact  that 
he  withheld  from  him  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  touching  the  negotiations  and 
kept  them  concealed ;  that  in  the  end  he 
was  sacrificed  to  his  master’s  exigencies 
as  well  as  to  Louis’s  resentment,  we  can¬ 
not  well  doubt,  even  if  we  do  not  attach 
importance  to  the  facts  that  Charles  and 
Louis  were  afterwards  fully  reconciled, 
and  that  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of 
Matthioly  in  the  Bastille  coincided  some¬ 
what  ominously  with  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
tua’s  visit  to  Paris.  Distrust  of  each 
other,  moreover,  was  an  element  which, 
among  negotiators  constituted  as  they 
must  have  been,  was  likely  to  enter 
largely  into  the  incentives  which  deter- 
mine<l  their  conduct;  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
collected  that  Louis,  who,  as  regards 
common  honor  and  honesty,  appears  of 
all  parties  to  the  least  disadvantage  on 
the  occasion,  had  himself  not  scnipled  to 
break  almost  every  international  engage¬ 
ment  into  which  he  ha<l  entered ;  that 
hi.s  character,  therefore,  for  good  faith 
can  hardly  have  stood  high  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  observed  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  and  of  Aix. 

The  Duchess  of  Savoy  was  the  first 
person  whom  Matthioly  informed  of  his 
dealings  with  France.  On  the  Slst  of 
December — that  is,  just  twenty-three 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, — 
she  received  from  Matthioly  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  documents  connected  with  the  ne¬ 


gotiation,  of  which  she  kept  copies. 
Fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  of  all  Italian 
governments  her  own  had  most  to  fear 
from  Louis’s  resentment,  and  concluding 
that  the  other  governments  interested 
had  been  equally  apprized,  she  hastened 
to  inform  him  of  what  was  passing. 
He  was  thunderstruck  on  receiving 
these  tiding.s,  which  reached  him  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1079,  for  all  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  seizure  of  Casale  were  in 
full  progress.  Baron  d’ Asfeld  had  started 
for  Venice,  cmi>owercd  to  exchange  the 
ratifications  of  the  tre.aty.  Troops  h:id 
been  secretly  assembled  at  Brian9on, 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Catinat  himself,  who  at  that  time  only 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  but  was 
already  known  as  a  distingtiished  officer, 
was  hurried  off  under  escort  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  prisoner  to  Pignerol,  where 
he  sojourned  under  a  false  name  ;  every¬ 
thing,  in  short,  was  ready,  when  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  action  was  unexpectedly  dehayed, 
ow’ing  to  the  unaccountable  treachery  of 
Matthioly. 

Meanwhile  that  arch-deceiver  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  fruitlcssness,  ns  far  as  he  was 
himself  concerned,  of  his  overtures  to 
the  Duchess  of  S.avoy,  had  lost  no  time 
in  informing  the  Governments  of  Vien¬ 
na,  Venice,  and  Madrid  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  had  thu.s  rendered  success 
on  the  ]»art  of  France  an  impctssibility. 
The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  ignorant 
as  he  was  of  these  further  disclosures, 
did  not  as  yet  lose  all  hope  of  carrying 
his  point;  tliinking  Matthioly’s  conduct 
might  be  only  a  beginning  of  treachery 
as  it  were,  he  did  not  even  apprize 
d’Estrades  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
trusted  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

D’Estrades,  who  had  been  moved  from 
the  legation  at  Venice  to  that  of  Turin, 
continued,  in  the  meantime,  to  meet  with 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies  to  his 
overtures  from  the  Mantuan  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  negotiations  w’ere  delayed  by 
them  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts.  Perplex¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  the  least  reassuring 
nature  continued  to  reach  d’Estrades 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  till  an  event 
of  no  little  significance  occurred  which 
confirmed  his  worst  suspicions.  Baron 
d’Asfeld,  on  his  way  to  Increa  to  ex¬ 
change  ratifications  with  Matthioly,  had 
been  arre.sted  by  the  Spanish  Governor 
of  the  Milanese,  and  was  kept  a  close  pris- 
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oner.  Louis,  however,  tlid  not  as  yet 
wholly  lose  heart,  and  Catinat  received 
orders  to  take  the  place  of  d’Asfeld. 
Still  travelling  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
and  St.  JMars,  the  Governor  of  Pignerol, 
likewise  in  disguise,  made  their  w’ay  to 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  Mat- 
thioly  was  to  have  met  them,  without, 
however,  finding  him  there.  After  vari¬ 
ous  misadventures,  during  which  they 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  they  were 
glad  to  make  good  their  retreat  to  Pig¬ 
nerol,  without,  of  course,  bringing  back 
M’ith  them  the  deed  of  cession,  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  errand. 

From  th.at  moment  all  doubt  of  Matthi- 
oly’s  treachery  vanished  from  d’Estrades’ 
tnind,  and  he  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  3latthioly 
still  attempted  to  amuse  d’Estrades  with 
sham  negotiations,  but  the  latter  had  by 
this  time  fully  ascertained  that  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  d’Asfeld  was  due  to  Matthioly, 
and  that  Matthioly  still  withheld  the 
original  documents  from  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  D’Estrades,  however,  did  not 
cease  to  negotiate  with  Matthioly,  using, 
however,  the  utmost  care  not  to  let  him 
know  how  fully  informed  he  was  of  his 
perfidy.  lie  accordingly  sent  Giuliani  to 
him,  saying  that  if  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
were  still  of  the  same  mind  as  regards 
Casale,  the  King  of  Franco  would  bo 
quite  willing  to  continue  the  negotiation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  M.atthi- 
oly  complained  that  he  had  spent  all  the 
money  at  his  command  in  bribes  at  the 
Court  of  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  result  desired  by  the  King 
of  France.  D’Estrades  thereupon  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  should  be  j)aid  certain  sums 
by  Catinat,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
them  by  the  King,  his  master.  So  greedy 
for  money  was  Matthioly,  that  he  eagerly 
pressed  d’Estrades  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting  with  Catinat, 
and  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  May,  was  the 
day  appointed. 

So  wholly  lulled  were  his  suspicions,  so 
dead  was  he  to  all  sense  of  his  danger, 
that  he  seemed  stricken  with  a  mental 
blindness  fully  as  strange  as  his  former 
shrewdness,  and  hurried  heedlessly  on  to 
a  doom  which  will  make  him  a  by-w’ord 
for  all  that  is  abjectly  and  irrecoverably 
wretched  in  this  life.  The  Abbe  d’Es¬ 
trades  tells,  with  no  little  complacency, 


how  completely  he  duped  and  ensnared 
his  victim,  how  he  called  for  him  at  six 
in  the  morning  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  carried  him  in  his  own  carriage  to¬ 
wards  the  place  of  meeting ;  how  the 
rains  had  so  swollen  the  River  Guisiola 
that  it  had  broken  part  of  the  bridge 
they  Avere  to  cross ;  how  Matthioly  help¬ 
ed  with  his  own  hands  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  Avorked  zealously  on  till 
the  bridge  was  passable  on  foot ;  and 
how  they  then  left  the  carriage  and  hur¬ 
ried  forward  through  muddy  lanes  to 
the  place  of  assignation.  There  they 
found  Catinat  aAvaiting  them  ;  he  man¬ 
aged  matters  so  Avell  that  no  one  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  spot  but  himself;  bo  showed 
them  into  a  neighboring  bouse  where 
they  could  confer  unobserved ;  here 
d’Estrades  gradually  led  Matthioly  on  to 
confess  Avhat  he  h.ad  heard  him  say  some 
days  before,  namely,  that  he  had  in  bis 
possession  all  the  original  documents 
connected  with  the  negotiations.  Matthi¬ 
oly  added  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had 
often  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
them,  that  he  only  possessed  copies, 
and  that  the  originals  w'ere  in  the  care  of 
his  (Matthioly’s)  wife  in  a  nunnery  at 
Bologna.  At  this  stage  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  d’Estrades  judged  it  best  to  retire, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left,  Matthioly’s 
arrest  Avas  effected  Avithout  the  least  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  the  cap¬ 
tive,  those  emanating  from  the  Court  of 
Versailles  Avere  not  included ;  but  on 
being  threatened  Avith  torture  and  death, 
the  unhaitpy  man  confessed  that  they 
AA’ere  in  Padua,  stoAved  away  in  a  place 
knoAvn  to  his  father  alone.  He  was  then 
made  to  Avrite  a  letter  by  dictation  to 
his  father,  in  no  way  alluding  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  state,  but  begging  him  to  make  the 
papers  over  to  Giuliani,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter.  The  elder  Matthioly,  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact  that  Giuliani  was  in 
French  pay,  unsuspectingly  handed  to 
him  the  precious  documents,  which  d’Es¬ 
trades  lost  no  time  in  forAvarding  to  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

On  leaniing  Matthioly’s  arrest,  Louis 
seems  to  have  behaved  Avith  character¬ 
istic  presence  of  mind :  instantly  aban¬ 
doning  all  thought  of  acquiring  Casale, 
he  recalled  the  troops  collected  at  Bri- 
an9on,  peremptorily  demanded  and  easi¬ 
ly  obtained  the  release  of  d’Asfeld  by 
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the  Spanish  Government,  and  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread  that  Matthioly  was 
dead. 

“  II  faudra,”  wrote  Louis  to  d’Estra- 
des,  “  il  faudra  que  personue  ne  sache  ce 
que  cet  hoimne  est  devenu.”  Tlie  order 
was  strictly  obeyed.  The  unhappy  man’s 
family  dispersed  in  silence  and  sorrow. 
In  their  pedigree  the  date  of  Matthioly’s 
death  is  left  blank.  Dis  wife,  the  widow 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  survive 
her,  retired  broken-hearted  to  the  very 
convent  whither  seventeen  years  before 
Matthioly  had  come  to  wed  her;  his 
father  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence 
for  some  years  longer  at  Padua,  not 
knowing  whether  to  bewail  the  death  of 
a  beloved  son,  or  still  to  believe  in  his 
existence.  Harrowing  as  this  state  of 
doubt  must  have  been  to  them,  none  of 
his  kindred  dared  to  set  on  foot  inquiries 
which  were  almost  certain  to  be  fruitless 
and  might  possibly  have  been  dangerous. 
M.  Topin  traces  Matthioly  to  Pignerol, 
to  the  Islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  .and 
finally,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Bastille. 

In  the  des|)atches  addressed  by  the 
French  Government  to  Matthioly’s  gao¬ 
lers,  he  is  alter  a  time  no  longer  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  and  is  known  by  the 
j)8eudonym  of  “  Le  Sieur  de  Lestang 
and  M.  Topin  shows  that  the  name  of 


Marchialijy  under  which  his  funeral  w.as 
entered  in  the  register  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  was  a  mere  coiTuption  of  the 
name  Matthioly,  very  likely  to  occur  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  at  a  time  when  prop¬ 
er  names  were  spelled  with  a  cai’elessness 
unknown  in  these  days. 

Thus  was  Louis  XIV.  revenged  on  the 
first  man  who  had  ever  thwarted  him  in 
one  of  his  great  designs.  His  success, 
indeed,  in  punishing  the  culprit  w.as  in 
its  way  as  complete  iis  had  been  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  compass  the  object  of  his  in¬ 
trigues.  This  very  succes.**,  however, 
has  left  a  blot  upon  his  fame  as  indelible 
as  any  which  attaches  to  that  of  the 
other  actors  in  this  detestable  episode, 
from  which  Catinat’sname  alone  emerges 
unsullied.  We  feel,  in  fact,  that  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  whole  matter  we  have  been 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  a  tainted  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  for  the  hand  of  time  which  lifts 
so  many  veils  has  seldom  revealed  a  scene 
of  fraud,  chicane,  and  relentless  tyranny, 
at  once  so  nauseous  and  so  appalling. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  depravity  among 
the  foremost  of  mankind  is  henceforth 
an  impossibility ;  let  us  hope  that  the 
present  generation  have  a  better  right 
than  the  Pharisee  of  the  Gospel  to  re¬ 
joice  that  they  are  not  like  even  unto 
these  men. 


Temple  Bar. 

A  ROMAN  STORY. 

BT  n.  ABTIIUR  AH.VOLD. 


On  the  third  floor  of  No.  10  Via - , 

in  the  year  18—,  dwelt  Luigi  Marini, 
art-student.  In  Italy  art  is  followed  as 
a  distinct  and  very  popular  profession, 
not  only  by  those  few  devotees  who  feel 
a  special  aptitude,  but  by  many  who 
think  merely  that  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other  calling,  and  a  great  deal  more 
pleas.ant.  Nothing  was  further  from 
Luigi’s  mind  than  rivalry  with  the  great 
masters,  whose  works  he  w^as  content  to 
copy  as  best  he  could,  and  glad  if  a 
week’s  labor  won  him  five  sciidi.  His 
temperament  was  romantic,  not  ambiti¬ 
ous.  Far  better  than  the  labors  of  the 
palette  and  the  brush,  he  loved  adven¬ 
ture  in  which  gallantry  and  women  had 


a  ])art ;  or  to  sit  dreaming  at  his  window, 
watching  the  roseate  tints  which  the 
setting  sun  cast  over  the  ruins  of  old 
Borne  and  the  wide  Campagna  beyond. 

Luigi  Marini  had  all  the  beauty  which 
is  typicjil  of  the  Tuscan  men  :  dark  hair, 
that  waved  in  half-curls  about  his  lore- 
head  and  ears — dark  eyes  of  a  rich  deep 
brown,  full  of  sad  and  attractive  melan¬ 
choly  when  he  w’as  thoughtful,  and  in¬ 
stantly  lighting  up  with  dancing  fire 
when  he  laughed  or  became  excited. 
His  nose,  his  lips  and  chin,  would  each 
and  all  have  caught  the  attention  of  an 
artist  for  the  rare  beauty  of  their  out¬ 
lines.  Ilis  was  such  a  face  as  Titian  or 
Raphael  would  have  loved  to  copy,  ex- 
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pressing  re6ncd  melancholy  when  at 
rest,  and  bright  quick  fancy  when  he 
smiled.  Luigi  wore  a  moustache  and 
imperial  like  those  Vandyok  gives  to 
Charles  I.,  the  points  of  the  moustache 
turned  up.  He  was  vain,  of  course,  and 
quite  disposed  to  think  that  any  woman 
who  looked  twice  at  him  was  in  love 
with  his  handsome  face. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
he  lounged  into  his  room  after  two  or 
three  hours’  work  at  the  Vatican.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  little  girl  knocked  at  his 
door  and  then  entered,  c.arrying  his  din¬ 
ner,  which  came  to  him  daily  from  the 
neighboring  trattoria.  There  was  a  piece 
of  stewed  mutton,  some  maccaroni,  and 
a  small  llask  of  wine.  The  child  placed 
the  dishes  on  the  table  and  left  the 
room.  Jjuigi’s  apartment  was  simply 
furnished.  An  old  easel  and  two  or 
three  dauby  canvases  told  his  calling ; 
the  beil  in  the  corner  was  not  very  clean, 
nor  the  red-tiled  floor  ;  and  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  .about  to  dine  without  a  table¬ 
cloth.  On  looking  round,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Luigi’s  wardrobe  was  of  the 
scantiest,  for  there  was  no  place  for  his 
clothes  in  the  apartment  except  a  very 
old  leather-covered,  brass-nailed  trunk, 
the  half-open  lid  of  which  disclosed  a 
wild  confusion  of  garments,  broken 
frames,  painting  materials,  and  books. 
But  Luigi  cared  little  for  the  condition 
of  the  interior  of  his  lodging.  The  few 
hours  that  ho  spent  at  homo  were  gen¬ 
erally  passed  at  the  open  window  puf¬ 
fing  those  long  cigars  which  arc  the  food 
so  much  beloved  by  Roman  .artists. 
And  often  Luigi  looked  on  the  dark  wall 

of  the  C’onvent - ,  which  lay  across 

the  narrow  street,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
where  he  lodged.  But  the  Je.alous 
persiani  which  shrouded  the  windows 
were  never  entirely  opened.  The  lower 
half  of  them  moved  upon  vertical  hinges, 
and  in  the  midday  these  were  always 
raised.  But  Luigi’s  apartment  was  on 
a  level  with  the  highest,  .and  sometimes 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  hand  extended 
to  open  the  sunblinds,  but  nothing  more. 
Often  and  often — the  more  because  the 
sisters  were  never  to  be  seen — did  Luigi 
think  of  them,  and  this  evening  his  taste 
for  romance  was  destined  to  be  strangely 
gratified. 

Lazily  looking  up  the  street  upon  the 
convent-windows,  the  young  man  saw 


one  of  the  green  blinds  gently  open,  and 
the  hooded  head  of  a  nun  appear  at  a 
w'indow.  As  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
so  did  she  hers  on  him.  Her  face  seemed 
pale,  but  this  might  only  be  the  custo¬ 
mary  effect  of  the  sombre  head-dress. 
She  was  certainly  young  as  well  as 
Inindsome,  and  Luigi’s  delight  equalled 
his  astonishment  when  he  saw  her  sum¬ 
moning  his  attention.  The  motion  by 
which  she  called  him  w.as  graceful  and 
imperative — the  action  of  a  woman 
surely  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  feminine  gestures.  When  she 
saw,  by  his  quick  attention  and  obeisant 
smile,  that  he  was  prepared  to  serve  her, 
the  nun  pointed  below  to  the  pavement, 
holding  between  her  fingers  a  small  piece 
of  paper.  The  danger  to  which  Luigi 
knew  she  exposed  lierself  if  she  were 
found  to  have  thus  held  communication 
with  a  man  increased  the  romance  of  the 
situation.  He  hurriedly  made  signs  to 
her  that  he  would  descend,  and  the 
shutter  at  once  closed  uj)on  her  window', 
leaving  only  the  lower  j)art  raised  as 
usu.al.  On  leaving  his  house,  Luigi  was 
sufficiently  discreet  not  to  hasten  bene.ath 
the  nun’s  window ;  he  crosseil  the  street 
just  in  time  to  see  a  little  white  ball,  no 
bigger  than  a  pea,  fall  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  He  picked  it  up,  believing  him¬ 
self  entirely  unobseiwed,  and  hoi>ed  to 
win  favor  in  the  lady’s  eyes — who  he  felt 
sure  w.aa  watching  him — by  keeping  it  in 
his  hand  unopened  till  he  turned  into 
another  street. 

But  he  h.ad  no  sooner  passed  the  comer 

of  the  Via - than  he  hastily  unrolled 

the  little  ball  of  paper  and  read  :  “  Meet 
me  to-morrow  at  midnight  by  the  small 
gate  leading  into  the  Via  San - ,  op¬ 

posite  the  door  of  the  Church  of  San 

- .”  This  was  written  in  a  firm  bold 

woman’s  hand,  with  evidently  no  attemi)t 
at  concealment.  There  was  no  name, 
but  mystery  w'as  far  more  attractive  to 
Luigi  than  certainty.  He  felt  sure  the 
mysterious  nun  w.as  beautiful  and  deeply 
in  love  with  himself.  “  It  was  yet  thirty 
hours  before  he  should  be  with  her !  ” 
'I'his  was  hard  to  bear.  But  as  the  time 
passed  aw’ay,  her  image  became  more 
and  more  clear  to  Luigi.  Already  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  loved  her  pas¬ 
sionately,  and  when  the  next  evening 
arrived  impatience  had  m.ade  him  feel 
feverish  and  exhausted.  He  smoked  in- 
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cessantly,  but  his  dinner  remained  almost 
untouched.  At  last  the  sluggish  hours 
of  the  long  day  passed  away,  and  Luigi 
stood  beneath  the  convent-wall,  outside 
the  gate  to  which  the  nun  referred  iti  her 
note. 

It  was  not  the  main  entrance  to  the 
convent,  and,  as  Luigi  knew  very  well, 
was  rarely  if  ever  opened.  lie  had 
never  seen  it  otherwise  than  as  it  was 
now,  closed  and  rusty,  with  a  look  of 
having  never  been  unfastened  for  years. 
It  was  set  about  a  foot  back  in  the  wall, 
.and  overhung  by  so  deep  a  shadow  that 
no  one  who  did  not  pass  very  closely 
could  have  seen  the  young  artist  as  he 
stood,  motionless,  with  his  back  against 
the  gate.  To  say  that  he  w.a8  afraid 
would  not  be  true,  yet  Luigi  felt  strong¬ 
ly  the  influence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
and  the  strangeness,  with  something 
perhaps  of  the  ille^lity,  of  his  situation 
— the  chill  night-air,  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  street,  and  the  silence.  lie  was  just 
thinking  how  fearfully  quiet  ev'erything 
seemed,  when  the  old  gate  rustled,  as 
though  the  collected  dust  were  breaking 
away  from  its  sides,  and  opened,  without 
creaking,  so  softly  that  Luigi  was  half- 
terrified.  lie  had  expected  it  w'ould 
have  made  a  great  noise,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  given  him  much  more  no¬ 
tice  on  opening.  lie  thought  the  gate 
had  been  closed  for  years,  it  looked  so 
rusty  and  unused ;  but  before  he  had 
time  to  recognize  the  figure  of  the  nun, 
who  held  it  back  for  him  to  enter,  the 
thought  ran  through  his  mind  that  this 
door  w'.asnot  so  unaccustomed  to  moving 
on  its  hinges  as  he  had  supposed. 

The  nun  closed  the  gate,  and,  taking 
Luigi  by  the  hand,  led  him,  in  darkness 
which  was  profound,  through  a  sort  of 
cloister — so  it  seemed  to  the  young 
painter — then  across  a  small  yard,  open 
to  the  sky,  into  a  low  building  detached 
from  the  convent  Luigi  found  himself 
standing,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  in  utter 
darkness.  Her  clasp  was  soft  and  warm, 
and  her  voice  a  musical  w'hisper,  as  she 
said,  disengaging  his  hand,  “  Wait  a 
minute,  I  will  light  the  lamp.’* 

The  lamplight  revealed  to  Luigi  a  low 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  what 
appeared  to  be  several  heaps  of  furni¬ 
ture.  lie  thought,  from  a  momentary 
glance,  they  were  unused  beds.  The 
walls  were  rudely  frescoed  with  reli- 
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gious  figures,  while  near  to  him  stood  a 
round  table,  on  which  was  spread  a  sup¬ 
per,  evidently  prepared  by  the  nun  for 
Luigi  and  herself.  He  s.'iw  ail  this  be¬ 
fore  the  sister  laid  back  her  hood.  Then 
she  took  his  hand  again  in  hers,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  anxious 
searching  gaze,  as  if  examining  whether 
he  was  a  man  of  the  quality  she  had  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be.  Luigi  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  with  her  beauty.  IShe  was  not 
young,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  cold 
worldly  expression,  which  would  have 
displeased  many  ;  but  the  youth  of  Home 
never  despise  tlic  mature  charms  of 
W’oman,  and  Luigi  was  captivated  by  the 
bright  eyes,  the  rich  lips,  and  the  refined 
expression  of  her  features,  lie  was 
about  to  address  her  in  some  compli¬ 
mentary  language,  when  she  said  abrupt- 

,  . 

“  \rN  hat  IS  your  name  ?  ” 

lie  replied,  “Luigi  Marini.” 

“  You  are  an  artist,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes.” 

“  1  have  seen  you  often.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  fired  with  de¬ 
light  ;  he  thought  she  was  about  to  con¬ 
fess  her  love  for  him.  She  noticed  his 
excitement  with  a  cool  glance  which 
showed  how  entirely  she  was  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

“  Do  you  love  me  ?  ”  she  asked,  so 
quickly  that  no  third  person  would  have 
suspected  her  of  any  love  for  the  young 
painter. 

She  suffered  him  to  carry  her  hand  to 
his  lips  as  he  protested  that  he  would 
die  for  her.  A  glad  smile  rewarded  his 
assurances  of  love,  yet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her  face — a  look  of  falsity — 
which  gave  Luigi  a  momentary  thrill  of 
uneasiness.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
evidently  of  very  slight  physical  strength, 
but  w'ith  the  traces  of  a  strong  will  so 
plainly  written  on  her  face  that  the 
young  man  could  not  but  see  them.  Her 
manner  was  abrupt  and  commanding, 
so  very  diflferent  from  the  tender  love  he 
had  promised  to  himself. 

“  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Lui¬ 
gi  Marini,”  she  said  (and  he  trembled 
with  delight  as  she  mentioned  his  name), 
“  because  I  thought  you  were  a  man 
who  would  not  refuse  to  help  a  woman 
in  distress.” 

“  Madre  di  Dio  !  ”  The  artist  was 
going  on  to  assure  the  nun  how  com- 
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pletely  he  was  her  servant,  but  she  put 
up  her  hand  as  if  deprecating  his  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  I  know,  signore,  you  are  a  brave 
man,  and,  if  you  will,  you  can  do  all  that 
I  require.  Often  I  have  watched  you  at 
your  window  ” — here  her  voice  fell  to  a 
piano  which  still  more  enslaved  Luigi — 
“  and  if  you  will  assist  me  my  heart  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  reward  you.” 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  nun  seized 
his  hand  and  kissed  it.  Emboldened  by 
her  action,  Luigi  was  about  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  but  she  slipped  from  him, 
leaving  her  hood  and  mantle  in  his  grasp. 
If  he  failed  in  his  immediate  object, 
Luigi  now  had  secured  a  much  bettor 
view  of  his  innamorata,  Ilis  eyes  dwelt 
with  delight  upon  her  slender  waist  and 
graceful  figure,  and  his  easy  indolent 
animal  nature  loved  her  none  the  less  for 
the  bright  mastery  which  shone  from 
her  dark  eyes,  or  for  the  broad  forehead 
and  square  chin  which  so  plainly  indicat¬ 
ed  her  wilful  character. 

“  Not  yet,”  she  said,  with  a  coquettish 
smile  and  bow.  “  I  know  Luigi  Marini 
will  comnjand  my  love;”  and  the  sister 
regarded  him  with  a  proud  encouraging 
smile,  which  made  the  artist  long  for 
some  daring  service. 

“What  can  I  do?”  he  asked,  impa¬ 
tiently. 

The  paleness  of  the  nun’s  face  seemed 
to  become  deadly  white  at  his  question. 
It  appeared  as  if  she  wished  to  tell  him, 
and  yet  was  gla<i  to  interpose  anything 
before  the  time  when  she  must  make  a 
confession. 

“  Take  some  supper,”  she  said,  faintly ; 
“  we  can  better  talk  of  that  afterwards.” 

Luigi,  wondering  at  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  the  devoir  to  which  he  felt 
himself  committed,  took  his  scat  at  the 
table,  not  unwillingly,  for  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  past  two  days  he  had 
eaten  but  little. 

Tlie  nun  placed  nearly  half  a  fowl  on 
his  plate,  but  in  spite  of  his  entreaties 
she  ate  scarcely  anything.  Once  between 
the  rapid  operations  of  his  knife  and  fork, 
Luigi  looked  up  and  caught  her  eyes  fix¬ 
ed  upon  him  with  a  horrible  expression 
of  torture,  the  lower  part  of  her  face  ap- 
jK'aring  rigidly  fixed  as  if  by  some  sud¬ 
den  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  started  up, 
but  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart 
and  said,  regaining  her  customary  self- 
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possession,  “  I  am  subject  to  these  pass¬ 
ing  fits;  they  come,  you  know,  signore, 
of  the  dreadful  monotony  of  this  life  to 
such  a  heart  as  mine.” 

There  was  no  wine  upon  the  table,  but 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  meal 
she  took  the  glass  which  stood  empty 
before  Luigi,  and  moving  to  a  side  closet, 
brought  it  back  full  of  red  wine.  Her 
very  lips  were  blanched,  and  she  tottered 
rather  than  walked  to  her  seat,  after 
setting  it  down  before  the  artist.” 

'■'‘Donna  he  said,  lifting  the 

glass  in  his  hand — he  thought  her  trouble 
arose  from  what  she  was  about  to  con¬ 
fide  to  him — “  I  will  die  in  your  service ;” 
he  waved  the  glass  slightly,  saying, 
“  To  my  love,”  and  then  drank  off  the 
■wine. 

“Come  now,”  said  the  nun,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  Ijave  become 
hoarse  and  broken;  “I  will  show  you 
your  work.” 

She  led  him,  with  a  hand  which  felt 
strangely  cold,  to  the  darkened  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  thought  he  had  seen 
several  beds,  and  stopped  before  one  of 
them,  which  in  the  dim  light  he  could 
see  was  mantled  with  a  white  covering. 
When  the  lamplight  fell  upon  it,  Luigi 
started,  as  he  saw,  by  the  stiffened  up- 
ward-turned  toes  and  other  unmistakable 
signs,  that  ho  was  standing  before  a 
coimse. 

The  sister  drew  down  the  covering, 
and  disclosed  the  body  of  a  man  in  mo¬ 
nastic  dress.  His  features,  which  Luigi 
could  scarcely  see,  appeared  young  and 
handsome,  but  his  face  was  purpled  as 
if  he  had  died  of  suffocation. 

Luigi  turned  in  horror  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  who  stood  watching  him. 

“  I  place  my  life,  my  honor,  and  my 
love,”  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  “in 
your  hands.  You  think  I  have  murdered 
this  man  ;  it  is  not  so.  He  loved  me,  as 
1  will  hope  you  do,  and  made  his  way 
here,  to  tell  me  of  his  passion.  His  love 
dated  from  the  time  of  my  noviciate. 
Suddenly,  while  with  me  in  this  chamber, 
ho  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  fell 
dead  at  my  feet.  By  efforts  that  ex¬ 
hausted  me,  I  dragged  his  body  on  to 
this  bed  and  composed  his  limbs,  but  how 
to  rid  myself  of  his  corpse  I  know  not. 
If  he  were  discovered  here  by  any  of  the 
sisters,  my  future  •would  be  dreadful  and 
unbearable.  I  have  looked  to  you  for 
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help ;  Signore  Luigi,  I  ahall  not  look  in 
vain!” 

Theatrical  and  unreal  as  her  words  of 
love  sounded,  they  yet  revived  in  Luigi 
the  feelings  which,  for  a  moment,  the 
^ht  of  the  dead  monk  had  dissijiated. 

“The  river  is  near,”  she  continued. 
“  I  want  you  to  take  the  body  on  your 
back  and  throw  it  into  the  Tiber;  then 
to  return  to  me,  and  we  will  forget  in 
love  this  sad  episode.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Say  not  a  word !”  she  interrupted 
him,  becoming  suddenly  excited  and  im- 

fierative.  “  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
ose ;  I  have  calculated  everything.  You 
may  do  it  now  with  safety ;  do  it,  and  I 
love  you!” 

She  had  everything  ready.  The  monk’s 
body  M'as  soon  enveloped  in  a  brown 
cloth,  and  vyith  her  own  hands  she  as¬ 
sisted  Luigi  to  take  the  corpse  ou  his 
broad  shoulders. 

“  I  will  precede  you,”  she  said,  “  and 
look  down  the  street  to  see  that  you  can 
reach  the  river  unobserved.  It  is  close 
at  hand,  and  you  will  be  back  again  in 
two  minutes.” 

They  were  passing  through  the  cloister 
as  quickly  as  Luigi  could  walk  under  his 
load,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  shoot 
across  his  breast,  so  violent  that  he  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  cry.  lie  bent  sud¬ 
denly  forward. 

“Make  haste! — make  haste!”  cried  the 
nun,  dragging  him  towards  the  gate. 
For  an  instant  only  she  put  her  head 
outside,  and  then  hurried  the  young  man 
into  the  street. 

The  head  of  the  corpse  was  scarcely 
clear  of  the  gate,  when  the  sister  closed 
it  with  nervous  haste,  barred  and  bolted 
it  in  a  way  which  showed  that  cither  she 
was  false  to  her  promise  to  receive  Luigi 
again  in  two  minutes,  or  that  in  her  ex¬ 
citement  she  knew  not  what  she  did. 

But,  at  all  events,  there  was  method 
in  her  actions.  Seeing  that  white  dust 
and  dirt  were  on  the  door,  its  bars  and 
bolts  had  been  to  some  extent  cleared  by 
her  hands,  she  threw  dust  over  them  and 
was  contemplating  her  work,  when  some¬ 
thing  fell  heavily  against  the  outside  of 
the  door,  and  a  piercing  scream  came 
through  it  as  of  a  strongman  in  the  agony 
of  death. 

“  Holy  mother !  it  is  Luigi.”  The  nun’s 
hand  trembled  as  she  took  up  the  lamp, 


and  quickly,  noiselessly  as  a  cat,  made 
her  way  back  to  the  chamber  in  which 
she  had  received  the  young  artist. 

She  removed  all  traces  of  his  presence 
and  that  of  the  cortise,  though  a  second 
and  third  scream,  fainter  than  the  first, 
resounded  from  the  street.  Listening, 
with  her  lamp  extinguished,  she  heard 
voices  at  the  gate,  and  trampling  of  feet 
and  knocking ;  but  she  took  no  heed, 
and  walking  silently  across  the  court 
found  her  little  cell,  and  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  burying  her  face  as  if  to  shut 
out  all  things  from  herself. 

“  Mother  of  God !  is  it  my  fault,  or 
that  of  those  who  condemned  me  to  this 
life  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  by  such 
prisons  they  can  extinguish  the  passions 
that  bum — tlie  love  which,  if  it  find  no 
other  heart  to  rest  with,  will  eat  in  bit¬ 
terness  that  from  whence  it  springs  ? 
Fools!”  she  cried,  springing  up  and 
looking  defiantly  at  the  door,  “  I  am  the 
result  of  your  system !  Like  Eve — like 
every  one  of  God’s  creatures,  good  and 
bad  alike,  1  longed  for  that  which  was 
denied  to  me.  I  fell  rather,  much  rather, 
the  prey  of  my  own  imagination  than 
the  willing  victim  of  any  man’s  love. 
Only  because  such  love  was  forever  de¬ 
nied  to  me,  did  my  thoughts  turn  to  it 
again  and  always.  Free,  I  should  have 
scorned  man’s  love  ;  it  was  these  hateful 
things  ” — she  threw  her  hood  and  mantle 
under  her  feet,  trampled  and  tore  them 
—  “  these  lying  garments,  that  have 
brousrht  me  to  this.” 

While  she  raved  in  this  way,  Luigi 
was  being  carried  up  to  his  little  room  a 
dead  man,  his  fair  young  face  horribly 
distorted,  the  muscles  contracted  with 
shocking  disfigurement.  When  he  left  the 
convent-gate  with  his  awful  burden, 
Luigi  had  already  felt  a  pain  so  dreadful 
that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  the  dead  monk  on  his 
shoulders ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  passed 
out  into  the  street,  and  the  gate  closed 
l>ehiud  him,  than  his  stomach  seemed  on 
fire,  and  his  chest  as  though  it  were 
bound  with  cords.  The  corpse  fell  with 
a  heavy  “thud”  upon  the  pavement, 
and  Luigi  staggered  against  the  wall. 
He  was  near  the  door  and  reeled  upon  it, 
screaming  with  agony.  He  felt  snre  that 
the  nun  had  poisoned  him,  and  as  he 
heard  footsteps  approaching,  he  remem¬ 
bered  how  strange  a  taste  the  wine  had  ; 
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and  though  he  was  in  such  mortal  pain, 
the  circumstances  of  the  scone  rose  all 
before  him.  He  recalled  to  mind  how 
the  sister  had  not  placed  the  wine  ui)on 
the  table,  but  had  filled  his  glass  in  a 
cuplward  aside.  Now  that  he  felt  the 
cold  hand  of  death  upon  him — now  that 
it  was  too  late,  ho  could  see  through  all 
her  design.  Her  lover,  the  monk,  had 
died  of  apople.xy  in  the  convent  to  w’hich 
she  had  unlawfully  given  him  admission 
by  this  private  door,  and  she  wished  to 
make  use  of  him,  Luigi,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  dead  body.  She  had  given 
him  a  quickly-acting  poison,  which  would 
kill  him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  her 
work. 

Writhing  in  agony,  ho  opened  his  eyes 
to  find  that  his  screams  had  drawn  sev¬ 
eral  persons  round  him.  They  knocked 
at  the  convent-gate  till  Luigi  faintly  told 
them  to  desist.  He  want^  nothing  so 
much  as  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  having  murdered  the  monk,  and 
told  the  bystanders,  as  W’oll  as  his  suffer¬ 
ings  would  permit,  how  he  had  been 
lure<l  into  the  convent ;  where  he  found 
the  monk’s  body;  how  the  nun  had  pois¬ 
oned  him,  and  then  employed  him  to  re¬ 
move  the  dead  ecclesiastic.  The  people 
listened  with  sympathizing  horror,  and 
while  two  were  telling  the  story  to  the 
gens-d' armea  who  had  come  up,  others 
carried  Luigi  away  in  search  of  medical 
advice.  When  the  doctor  saw  him  the 
poor  artist  was  sinking  fast,  and  the 
medico  instantly  pronounced,  from  the 
apjKjarance  of  his  face  and  tongue,  that 
Luigi  had  been  poisoned.  One  of  those 
who  had  brought  him  wrote  out  a  short 
deposition,  which  Luigi  had  strength  to 
hear  and  to  sign.  The  doctor  was  after¬ 


wards  in  the  act  of  applying  the  stomach- 
pump  when  he  was  seized  with  convul¬ 
sions  and  died. 

At  the  convent  there  was  little  diflBcnl- 
ty  in  identifying  the  murderess.  The 
superior  read  the  artist’s  dying  statement 
with  horror — with  deep  and  grieved  at¬ 
tention,  and  acknow’ledged  that  his  de¬ 
scription  drew  a  verbal  portrait  of  Sister 
Agatha,  who,  she  said,  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  convent  dispensary,  and 
had  the  charge  of  their  hospital  for  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  which  was  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  she  had  entertained  Luigi. 
Sister  Agatha,  she  said,  also  had  keys  of 
the  outbuildings  which  surrounded  the 
unused  cloister,  and  the  superior  thouglit 
it  likely  she  had  found  among  these  the 
key  of  the  gate,  which  she  herself  had 
never  seen  open. 

The  superior  was  a  woman  of  unex¬ 
ceptional  moral  and  religious  life,  and 
jiossessed  of  great  shrewdness.  She 
found  an  additional  proof  of  Sister  Ag¬ 
atha’s  guilt  when  she  saw  and  recognized 
the  monk’s  body.  She  had  once  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  suspect  him  of  an  improper  re¬ 
gard  for  the  nun,  and  the  asceticism  of 
her  own  frigid  nature  steeled  her  against 
any  mercy.  The  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  Luigi’s  body  showed  that  he  had 
been  jioisoned,  and  the  same  poison  was 
found  in  one  of  the  bottles  under 
Agatha’s  care.  What  punishment  her 
crime  received,  is  not  recorded  ;  proba¬ 
bly  she  is  kept  in  lifelong,  hopeless  sur¬ 
veillance  in  this  or  some  other  convent. 
Not  long  ago  the  main  facts  of  this  story 
were  told  me,  near  the  scene  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  occuiTence,  by  one  who  stated  that 
they  w’ere  recorded  in  the  police  annals 
of  the  Eternal  City. 


Dublin  University  Msguino. 

A  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP  AND  HIS  LABORS. 


It  is  possible  that  every  embryo  man 
of  letters  looks  on  the  transformation  of 
his  handwriting  into  good  print,  and  the 
correction  of  proof-sheets  as  the  pleas¬ 
antest  and  most  interesting  occupation  in 
existence.  Goldsmith  found  it  otherwise 
when  engaged  at  his  early  magazine 
labors.  When  he  took  up  the  scrubby¬ 
looking  review  published  by  Griflith, 


and  cast  his  eye  over  columns  of  ideas 
and  combinations  of  ideas,  which  had 
lain  unfelt  in  the  chambers  of  his  own 
intellect  till  his  pen  had  given  them 
shape,  and,  in  some  degree,  existence, 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  compla¬ 
cency.  “ITiere,”  he  w'ould  think,  “is  a 
little  world ;  and  I  am,  at  least,  its  moul¬ 
der.” 
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Very  jdc-asant  it  must  be,  while  youth 
and  iiiauhood  are  as  yet  only  pa.''siiig, 
and  the  world  approvingly  peruses  a 
writer’s  productions ;  very  pleasant,  we 
repeat,  to  sit,  with  pen  at  work,  trans¬ 
mitting  bright  or  vigorous  images  from 
the  brain  to  the  paper.  But  ah  !  if  our 
laborer  does  not  enjoy  independence, 
and  begins  to  feel  an  indifference  among 
his  public  to  the  literary  fare  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  provide  for  them,  and  gradually 
becomes  sensible  that  his  powers  are  on 
the  decline,  and  sees,  not  far  off,  the  close 
of  profitable  labor,  then  cease  pen, 
paper,  and  type  to  afford  him  pleasure, 
and  the  future  assumes  a  leaden  hue  and 
monstrous  aspect. 

No  native  of  Great  Britain  in  later 
times  has  transferred  so  much  literary 
matter  to  printers’  types  as  William 
Combe,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
till  late  in  lite,  and  but  few  living  folk 
have  read  or  heard  of  any  of  his  works 
except  the  one  mentioned  below.* 

Combe  was  not  an  author  by  choice. 
He  took  up  the  pen  comparatively  late 
in  life,  and  merely  wrote  to  support  ex¬ 
istence  ;  yet,  in  the  words  of  his  editor 
and  publisher,  ho  wrote  and  edited,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1773  and  1823,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  books,  conducted  or 
contributed  to  a  score  of  journals,  and 
furnished,  if  we  may  believe  his  owm 
note-book,  fully  two  thousand  columns 
of  matter  to  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  difiicult  matter  to  collect  or 
identify  many  of  Mr.  Combe’s  produc¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  in  prison,  within  the 
rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  would  deprive  him  or  his  publisher 
of  any  benefit  from  its  sale. 

Mr.  Hotten,  a  man  whose  earthly  hap¬ 
piness  consists  in  exploring  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  especially  when 
they  are  of  a  bizarre  character,  has  ap¬ 
parently  collected  everything  collectable 
about  the  author  of  Dr.  Hyntaac^  and 
given  them  to  the  world  in  the  preface 
of  this  new  edition  of  the  celebrated 
tours  of  the  meagre  and  reverend  pro¬ 
fessor. 


•  The  Three  Tours  of  Doctor  Sjutaz,  in  Search 
of  the  Picturesque ; — in  Search  of  Consolation ; — 
in  Search  of  a  Wife.  Colored  Plates  after  Row¬ 
landson.  London :  John  Camden  Hotten. 


William  Combe  was  born  in  Bristol, 
in  1741,  his  father  being  a  merchant  in 
a  respectable  position.  At  Eton  he  had 
few  school  comrades,  the  future  Thomas 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Charles  James  Fox, 
Bennet  Langton,  and  William  Beck- 
ford,  autlior  of  VatJieky  and  builder  of 
the  famous  “  Folly.”  At  Oxford,  whith¬ 
er  he  repaired  in  1760,  he  more  affected 
the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
fine  appearance  and  expensive  tastes 
than  that  of  a  diligent  student.  Of 
course  he  studied  hard,  when  tiie  eyes  of 
his  world  were  off  him  ;  but  while  the  ob¬ 
served  of  his  tutors  and  companions,  he 
never  exhibited  the  slightest  inclination 
to  draw  the  pale  cast  of  thought  over 
his  brow  by  poring  over  books.  When 
called  on  to  acquit  himself  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  tasks  of  a  collegian,  he  was 
always  ready. 

In  a  couple  of  years  he  contrived,  by 
dint  of  fashionable  amusements  (hunt¬ 
ing  included),  and  giving  entertainments 
to  the  sons  of  great  |)eople,  to  get  him¬ 
self  considerably  in  debt.  Ilis  uncle, 
Alexander,  a  rich  London  alderman,  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  unwelcome  visits  of 
Christian  and  Hebrew  creditors,  by  invit¬ 
ing  him  up  to  London,  and  paying  his 
debts.  Here  the  young  fellow’s  good 
nature  and  agreeable  manners  complete¬ 
ly  won  the  affections  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  the  more  readily  as  it  appears  ho 
had  loved  his  mother  before  her  marri¬ 
age. 

The  next  we  hoar  of  him  is  his  per¬ 
formance  of  portion  of  the  “  Grand 
Tour,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  undesirable 
friend  and  philoso])her,  the  Bev.  Lau¬ 
rence  Sterne.  Mr.  Hotten  thus  speaks 
of  the  inter-relations  of  the  elder  and 
younger  voluptuary,  giving  the  word  its 
least  harmful  sense : 

“Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the 
two  characters,  they  must  have  been 
companions  very  well  suited  to  each 
other.  The  disparity  of  their  ages,  and 
the  great  difference  in  their  dispositions 
and  natures,  made  them  mutually  attrac¬ 
tive.  Sterne  was  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
full  of  a  cunning  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  and  very  fond  of  telling  those 
little  stories  which  are  usually  related  in 
a  low  whisper  accompanied  by  a  sly 
wink.  To  a  clever  and  brilliant  young 
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innn,  whose  powers  of  convers.ition  had 
already  become  famous  in  the  circles 
where  he  was  known,  his  companionship 
must  have  been  very  attractive,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  good  things  said  seemed 
to  deriv'e  a  license,  if  not  full  authority, 
from  the  clerical  position  and  advanced 
age  of  their  author.” 

Mr.  Ilottcn  conscientiously  and  hon¬ 
estly  defends  his  hero’s  character  from 
any  love  of  uttering  indecent  or  immoral 
expressions. 

“  Combe  had  no  natural  fondness  for 
double  entendre,  and  beyond  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  does  not  seem  to 
have  cared  for  a  style  of  convers.ation 
which  was  then  very  popular;  certain  it 
is,  that  in  all  his  numerous  writings  there 
is  nothing  of  this  kind.  He  had  no  vic¬ 
ious  tastes,  and  the  description  given  of 
him  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag¬ 
azine,  August,  1823, — a  writer  who  re¬ 
flects  the  true  spirit  of  his  time  by  a 
hearty  contempt  for  cold  water, — is  no 
doubt  a  very  true  one.  ‘  A  love  of  show 
and  dress,  but  neither  of  dissipation  nor 
drinking,  was  the  source  of  his  embar¬ 
rassments.  He  was,  indeed,  remarkably 
abstemious,  drinking  nothing  but  water, 
till  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  when 
wine  w.as  recommended  to  him  as  a  med¬ 
icine.  But  though  a  mere  water-drinker, 
his  spirit  at  the  social  board  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  comp.any.  lie  posses¬ 
sed  musical  knowledge  and  taste,  and  for¬ 
merly  sung  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
His  conversation  was  always  entertaining 
and  instructive,  and  he  possessed  a  calm 
temper,  with  very  agreeable  manners.’  ” 

Our  editor  is  able  to  furnish  but  few 
particulars  of  the  intercourse  between 
Sterne  and  Combe.  Ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Irish  Rabelais,  his  friend 
published  those  “  Letters  of  Yorick  and 
Eliza,”  which  were  long  believed  to  be 
genuine.  Scandal  says  th.at  he,  not 
Sterne,  was  the  loved  of  Eliza,  and  that 
he  felt  considerable  complacency  there¬ 
from. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  his  uncle  died,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  si.xteen  thousand 

ftounds.  He  did  not  sit  down  at  once, 
ike  a  mere  profligate,  to  eat  and  drink 
and  spend  this  mighty  sum  on  the  re¬ 
spectable  sinners  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
entered  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  the 
Temple ;  studied,  was  called  to  the  bar. 


and  distinguished  himself  very  credita¬ 
bly  on  one  occasion  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham. 

But  a  lawyer  may  have  a  soul  above 
horsehair  and  bombazeen.  Combe  was 
to  be  seen  seldom  in  the  courts,  disguised 
in  unpicturesque  wig  and  gown.  He 
mixed  in  the  best  society  of  the  day,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  good  t.aste  in 
clothes  and  carriage  appointments ;  was 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  knew  how  to  give  parties  as  high¬ 
bred  people  only  can,  and  the  purse 
which  had  held  £16,000  was  becoming 
light  and  shallow.  Here  is  an  episode  in 
his  career  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  him 
a  century  since : 

“  William  Combe,  Esq.,  the  author  of 
‘The  Philosopher  in  Bristol,’  &c.,  came 
to  the  Bristol  Ilot-wells  about  the  year 
1768.  He  was  tall  and  handsome  in 
person,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  highly 
accomplished  in  his  manners  and  behav¬ 
ior.  He  lived  in  the  most  princely 
style,  and  though  a  bachelor,  kept  two 
carriages,  several  horses,  and  a  large  re¬ 
tinue  of  servants.  He  had  resided  abroad 
for  many  years.  He  was  generally  called 
Count  Combe.” 

About  this  time,  as  Mr.  Hotten  tells 
us,  he  was  commonly  called  Duke  Combe. 
He  furnishes  an  extract  from  a  letter,  in 
which  the  writer  says  : — “  In  his  days  of 
prosperity  the  splendor  of  his  dress  and 
mmage  in  general,  together  with  his 
highly  aristocratic  deportment,  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  Duke  Combe, 
but,”  we  quote  the  editor,  “already  bis 
false  position  had  become  the  talk  of 
Bcand.al-loving  acqu.aint.ance,  who  saw 
very  clearly  that  so  much  show  could  ■ 
not  be  kept  up  without  a  purse  much 
longer  than  Combe  possessed.” 

Much  pleasure  as  it  must  have  given 
the  Bristol  merchant  to  see  his  son  in 
such  high  repute  in  the  great  world,  ho 
saw  well  enough  the  goal  to  which  his 
extravagance  was  hurrying  him.  He  ex¬ 
postulated  with  him,  but  this  served  not 
to  rechaim,  but  to  offend  the  “  Fine 
Young  English  Gentleman.”  He  ceased 
his  visits  to  the  old-fashioned  house, 
kept  high  company,  indulged  in  high 
gambling,  merely  to  support  the  fine 
gentleman’s  character,  not  from  any  in¬ 
fatuation,  and  at  last,  instead  of  £16,000, 
he  was  Avorth  less  than  nothing. 
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In  his  present  condition  he  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  his  fiither  for  relief.  lie  resorted 
to  his  fasliionablo  friends,  many  of  whom 
he  had  himself  accommodated.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  “  Cogia  Ilassan,”  and 
finding  him  at  last  as  low  in  pocket 
as  the  Heir  of  Linne,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier.  Being,  after  some  time, 
drafted  to  Wolverhampton,  a  trifling 
improvement  was  effected  in  his  fortunes, 
thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Hotten  : — 

“He  was  recognized  by  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  crawling  through  the  streets  after 
a  long  march,  dusty  and  lame,  in  search 
of  his  quarters.  ‘  What !  ’  exclaimed 
the  acquaintance;  ‘is  it  possible  I  be¬ 
hold  my  old  friend  Combe,  and  bearing 
a  knapsack,  too  ?  ’  ‘  Pooh !  ’  said  the 

fallen  hero,  ‘a  philosopher  ought  to  bear 
anythiug.  ’  This  trifling  mot  exhibits 
that  invariable  good  humor  which  never 
deserted  him.  Under  every  circum¬ 
stance,  he  was  alw.ays  pretty  ne.arly  the 
same — a  gentleman,  happy  and  good 
tempered.  At  the  public-house  at  wliich 
he  was  billeted,  his  literary  acquirements 
excited  such  astonishment  that  the  house 
was  nightly  filled  with  people,  who  came 
to  wonder  at  the  soldier  who  spoke 
Greek.” 

Roger  Kemble,  being  at  the  time  in 
Wolverhampton  with  his  troupe,  gave  a 
benefit  to  Combe,  which  enabled  liim  to 
purchase  bis  discharge.  Moreover,  he 
w'ould  have  him  to  instruct  bis  daughter 
Sarah,  the  future  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  elocu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  her  mother  foreseeing  some 
danger  to  Sarah’s  peace  in  receiving  les¬ 
sons  from  a  person  of  such  romantic  sur¬ 
roundings  as  poor  Combe,  would  not 
consent.  Our  hero,  though  equable  in 
,  temper,  and  uncensorious  in  convers.!- 
tion,  was  never  known  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  Roger’s  wife. 

We  do  not  believe  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  :  it  would  lower  Combe  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  and  brand  him  as  a  narrow¬ 
minded,  spiteful  man.  It  certainly  takes 
nothing  from  the  moral  worth  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  that  she  assisted  her  father  in 
his  humble  way  of  entertaining  his  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thereby  of  supporting  his  family. 

“  He  used  to  tell  Rogers  tli.at  he  recol¬ 
lected  having  seen  Mrs.  Siddons,  when 
a  very  young  woman,  standing  by  the 
side  of  her  father’s  stage  and  knocking  a 
pair  of  snuffers  against  a  candlestick,  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  a  windmill,  during 


the  representation  of  some  harlequin 
piece.” 

Combe  is  next  discovered  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  tripping  about  as  a  waiter  at  a  tav¬ 
ern  in  Swansea,  the  elocution  scheme 
having  been  quickly  abandoned.  “  Vou 
cannot  be  Combe  1”  said  the  gentleman, 
staring  at  him.  “  Yes,  indeed,  but  1  am,” 
was  the  unabashed  answer. 

“Combe  was  never  embarrassed  by 
those  salutations  of  old  acquaintance,  but 
took  them  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  and 
with  as  much  good-humor  as  if  misfor¬ 
tune  had  never  befallen  him.  It  w:is  only 
his  family  that  he  studied  to  avoid;  and 
shortly  after,  hearing  that  they  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  cros.sed  over  into 
France,  where,  after  numerous  adven¬ 
tures,  he  entered  the  French  army. 

Samuel  Rogers  says  that  Fitzpatrick 
found  him  filling  the  oflice  of  cook  in 
Dou.ay  College,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  the  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents,  all  of  whom  would  gladly  have 
retained  him  for  life,  and  relieved  him  of 
his  Protestantism,  llowever,  instead  of 
making  omelets  for  the  studious  fathers 
or  mighty  transcripts  from  old  MSS., 
Apollo  willed  that  he  should  once  more 
cross  the  channel,  and  live  among  paper, 
pens,  and  ink  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  transit  was  m.ade  in  1771. 

The  earliest  of  Mr.  Combe’s  proiluc- 
tions  are  “  The  Philosopher  of  Bristol,” 
and  “The  Flattering  Milliner  ;  or.  Mod¬ 
ern  Half-Hour,”  the  latter  drama  per¬ 
formed  at  Bristol  in  1775.  He  either 
wrote  “  An  Heroic  Ejiistle  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,”  or  assisted  Mason  with 
it.  A  work  that  brought  him  into  more 
notice  was  “  A  Description  of  Patagonia 
and  the  Adjacent  Parts  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  from  the  Papers  of  F.  Falkner,  a 
Jesuit,”  published  in  1774.  It  establish¬ 
ed  him  among  the  trade  as  a  successful 
compHer  and  editor.  His  next  literary 
attempt  did  not  come  out  under  good 
auspices. 

Though  Combe  was  not  by  any  means 
a  vicious  man,  his  virtue  could  not  be 
properly  qualified  by  the  French  adjec¬ 
tive  farouche.  Some  relative  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  that  infa¬ 
mous  nobleman  pilloried  by  Hogarth, 
induced  our  man  of  letters,  just  begin¬ 
ning  his  career,  to  take  to  wiie  a  woman 
in  whom  he  himself  felt  no  longer  any 
interest.  The  argument  used  was  a 
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handsome  snm  to  be  paid  down  after  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  The  dis¬ 
reputable  nobleman  did  not  perform  hi.s 
part  of  the  encfasfement,  and  the  incens¬ 
ed  poet  published  “The  Diaboliad”  in 
consequence.  It  was  issued  in  4to,  1 777. 
The  dedication  ran  thus;  “To  the  Worst 
3Ian  in  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.”  Mr. 
Ilotten  does  not  give  entire  credit  to  the 
affair  as  just  reported,  and  we  would 
rather  it  were  not  true.  That  Combe’s 
first  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  all 
his  biographers  are  agreed. 

“The  Diabo-Lady^'  succeeded  the 
Diaboliad^  and  other  satiric  poems  fol¬ 
lowed  suite.  All  these  appeared  in  1777. 
Letters  purporting  to  be  those  of  Pope 
Ganganeili  were  translated  from  Italian 
to  French,  and  Combo  made  a  transfu¬ 
sion  of  these  last  into  English.  They 
were  for  sometime  considered  the  gen¬ 
uine  productions  of  the  amiable  church¬ 
man. 

Our  industrious  writer  would  have 
been  above  human  weakness  if  he  had 
not  shown  up  the  vicious  points  in  his 
former  acquaintances  in  high  life. 

From  1777  to  1784  he  continued  a 
kind  of  second-class  chronicle  in  the 
“Royal  Register,”  in  which  unworthy 
members  of  society,  many  of  them  his 
ancient  intimates,  were  held  up  to  con¬ 
tempt.  lie  addressed  one  heroic  epistle 
to  Sir  James  Wright,  “whose  trading 
propensities  and  weaknesses  as  a  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  George  III.  had 
become  the  gossip  of  the  fashionable 
world.”  lie  accused  him  of  having  sent 
cargo  on  cargo  of  trashy  Vertu  to  the 
King  from  Venice,  and  of  having  worn 
his  Majesty’s  cast-off  lace  and  small¬ 
clothes.  “I  have  been  present,”  says 
Combe,  “  when  a  slave  of  8t.  James’s 
glowed  with  importance  from  an  impu¬ 
dent  exposure  of  the  tail  of  his  shirt,  to 
show  the  astonished  company  the  Crown 
and  G.  R.  worked  on  it.” 

In  1779  Combe  produced  the  “  Letters 
of  Yorick  and  Eliza,”  a  work  unworthy 
of  an  honorable  man.  Stertte’s  standard 
in  respect  of  conjugal  and  platonic  love 
was  low  enough,  but  Combe  should  not 
have  made  a  detailed  application  of  what 
might  have  been  only  a  bit  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  not  kept  under  control. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  poem 
“  The  World  as  it  Goes.”  Neither  pro¬ 
duction  pleased  Horace  Walpole,  but 


that  far  from  rigid  moralist  was  not  well 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  Straw’- 
berry-hill,  and  the  gitn-crack  spirit  which 
ruled  it,  and 

“  Its  passages  that  led  to  nothing." 

Combe  probably  contributed  what  he 
could  to  ]>ay  his  creditors,  but  we  find 
him  occupying  the  King’s  Bench  Prison 
some  time  before  1780.  lie  was  allowed 
to  live  at  12  Lambeth  Road,  within  the 
rules  of  this  prison,  soon  after,  and  there 
he  abode  till  his  death,  fifty  odd  years 
later. 

His  next  work  was  the  letters  attri-  ' 
buted  to  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  that 
eccentric  and  profligate  nobleman,  with 
whom  Combe  had  been  acquainted  in 
his  days  of  dissipation,  and  whose  style 
he  so  well  caught  up  that,  even  in  1851, 
a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Itevieio  as¬ 
serted  that  they  were  the  genuine  com¬ 
position  of  the  professed  author,  merely 
interpolated  here  and  there  by  Combe. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Robert  Cole  inserted 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Combe’s 
own  autograph  notes,  which  claimed 
their  undivided  authorship  for  himself. 

This  disreputable  nobleman,  now  re¬ 
membered  only  by  his  supposed  vision, 
had  once  been  practically  corrected  for 
an  outrage  on  the  gentle  demeanor 
which  should  characterize  the  inter¬ 
course  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
incident  is  related  by  Thomas  Moore 
and  Thomas  Campbell.  We  prefer  the 
narrative  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

“  Some  of  the  most  exclusive  ladies 
of  fashion  had  instituted  a  society,  which 
was  called  ‘  The  Coterie,’  to  which  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  admitted  as  visitors.  Among 
the  favored  members  was  Duke  Combe. 
One  evening  Lady  Archer,  who  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  too  fond  of  gaudy 
colors,  and  M’ho  had  her  face  always 
lavishly  rouged,  was  sitting  in  the  cote¬ 
rie,  when  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  graceless 
son  of  an  estimable  peer,  enteted  the 
room,  evidently  intoxicated,  and  stood 
before  Lady  Archer  several  minutes, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  The  lady 
manifested  great  indignation,  and  asked 
why  he  thus  annoyed  her.  *  I  have  been 
thinking,’  said  Lord  Lyttleton,  ‘  what  I  can 
compare  you  to  in  your  gaudy  coloring, 
and  you  give  me  no  idea  but  that  of  a 
drunken  peacock.’  The  lady  returned  a 
sharp  answer,  on  which  he  threw  a  glass 
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of  wine  in  her  face.  All  was  confusion 
in  a  moment,  but  though  several  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  were  present,  none 
of  them  took  up  the  cause  of  the  insult¬ 
ed  female,  till  Mr.  Combe  came  forward, 
and,  by  resolute  behavior,  obliged  the 
offender  to  withdraw.” 

So  far  the  “  Bard  of  Hope :  ”  the  para¬ 
graph  that  follows  is  taken  from  the  text 
of  the  work : 

“  Combe  seems  to  have  retained  a 
lively  recollection  of  his  lordship’s  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  to  have  thrown  into  the  let¬ 
ters  the  full  strength  of  his  imitative  pow¬ 
er.  The  family,  of  course,  denied  their 
authenticity,  but  they  were  such  admir¬ 
able  imitations  of  the  peer’s  style,  and 
contained  so  many  good  things,  that  ful¬ 
ly  one  half  of  the  literary  world  believ¬ 
ed  them  to  be  genuine  productions,  and 
they  found  such  a  ready  sale,  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  was  published  in  1782,  and  a 
third  some  time  afterwards.” 

Except  articles  for  the  periodical  pres.s. 
Combe  produced  nothing  of  importance 
till  1789,  except  “The  Origin  of  Com¬ 
merce,”  professedly  by  Adam  Anderson, 
a  valuable  work  in  four  volumes. 

About  the  date  mentioned  he  seems  to 
have  been  subsidized  by  Pitt’s  party. 
The  King’s  malady,  the  Prince  of  W  ales’ 
hasty  acceptance  of  the  regency,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  father,  were  disturbing 
elements  in  the  great  j)olitical  ma¬ 
chine,  .and  required  judicious  treatment. 
Combe’s  “  Letter  from  a  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  a  3Iember  of  Parliament,”  was 
answered  by  two  or  three  pamphleteers 
of  the  day,  and  finally  by  Combe  himself. 

In  1790  appeared  his  “  Meares’  Voyage 
from  China  to  America,”  and  “The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks  in  England,”  which 
went  to  six  volumes,  and  was  exceedingly 
>opular.  Alas  for  the  permanence  of 
iterary  reputation  !  What  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  living  readers  has  jwrused 
“  The  Diable  Boiteaux  in  England  ”  ? 
and  is  a  similar  fate  to  attend  many  of 
Mudie’s  most-called-for  novels  in  eighty 
years  from  this  time  ?  A  contemporary 
of  Combe  remarked  of  this  satirical  no¬ 
vel: — “If  we  may  judge  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  some  of  the 
individuals  whose  portraits  are  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Combe’s  novel 
of  “The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  that  work  may  be  taken  as  con¬ 
veying  his  view  of  the  characteristics  of 


the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  was  an 
actor,  with  no  common  resources  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  fashionable  history  of  his  own  time.” 

Omitting  his  political  pamphlets  for 
the  next  few  years — pamphlets  in  which 
the  prince  was  not  spared,  and  his 
“  Word  to  the  Traders,”  in  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  sound  notions  on  political  econo¬ 
my — we  come  to  his  “  Critique  on  the 
Royal  Academy,”  which  brought  him 
under  Alderman  Boydell’s  notice,  and 
procured  him  employment  in  furnishing 
the  descriptive  text  to  Farington’s  beau¬ 
tiful  “  Views  on  the  Thames.” 

Till  1803  Combe’s  hands  were  kept 
busily  employed  on  voy.ages,  travels,  and 
even  the  Asiatic  Register.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  never  enjoyed  much 
happiness,  became  insane  in  1801,  and 
lingered  out  the  remaining  thirteen 
years  of  her  life  in  an  asylum. 

In  1803,  the  Pitt  party  being  no  long¬ 
er  in  power,  and  his  pension  of  jC200  be¬ 
ing  suspended,  he  accepted  a  position  on 
the  Times,  and  thundered  away  as  “Va¬ 
lerius,”  on  the  exciting  topics  of  Buona¬ 
parte  and  Gallic  enmity  to  the  British 
lion.  In  1804,  Pitt  being  restored  to 
power,  he  again  touche<^  his  income,  as 
the  French  say,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
it.  The  great  minister  died  in  1 806,  and 
with  him  perished  Combe’s  pension,  not- 
w'ith8t.an<ling  some  vigorous  a])peals  to 
I.iord  M nigra ve. 

In  1808  Combe’s  finances  seem  to  have 
been  very  slender,  for  we  find  him  writ¬ 
ing  sermons  for  well-to-do  clergymen. 
About  seventy-three  of  these  were  writ¬ 
ten,  and  some  arrived  at  the  honor  of 
publication.  It  may  bo  judged  that  our 
author  had  not  led  the  life  of  an  an¬ 
chorite  during  all  these  years  of  literary 
activity.  He  must  have  got  much  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  but  it  evidently 
was  spent  as  fast  as  it  was  gained.  Per¬ 
haps  he  w’as  but  poorly  recompensed  for 
much  of  his  labors. 

It  W’as  at  this  low  point  in  his  affairs 
that  Ackormann,  desirous  to  illustrate  his 
Poetical  Magazine  with  colored  plates  by 
llowlandson,  pro|)08ed  to  him  to  furnish 
a  |)oetical  narrative  to  one  of  these  plates 
wliich  should  be  furnished  to  him  each 
month,  and  which  in  succession  were  in¬ 
tended  to  illuslr.ate  the  whimsical  adven¬ 
tures  of  an  elderly  clergyman  in  search 
of  picturesque  scenery.  The  ofier  w’as 
eagerly  accepted.  Rowlandson’s  design 
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being  furnished,  lie  studied  it,  wrote  on, 
of  course,  tnaking  las  n.arrative  incrense 
in  interest  .ns  it  approached  the  given 
dramatic  scene.  The  next  month  the 
process  was  repeated,  the  poet  and  the 
artist  all  the  time  seeming  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  each  other.  It 
need  not  be  told  how  ill-calculated  such  a 
iio  plan  was  to  produce  an  illustrated 
poem  worth  public  attention.  Yet  the 
public  w’as  pleased  with  the  poem  and 
pictures,  the  publisher  was  pleased  with 
the  sale,  and  the  writer  and  artist  with 
their  portion  of  the  prize  money  for  the 
10,000  lines  .and  the  very  odd  illustrations. 

Public  taste  having  either  improved, 
or  at  all  events  considerably  changed 
within  a  half  century,  we  can  scarcely 
account  for  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
Dr.  Syntax  and  his  Kosinante. 

It  is  known  that  Pickwick  originated 
much  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Dickens  be¬ 
ing  engaged  to  illustrate  poor  Sey¬ 
mour’s  etchings.  The  artist’s  early  death, 
however,  left  the  writer  to  follow  a  de¬ 
sign  of  his  own,  .and  the  world  need  not 
be  told  with  what  result. 

“The  tour  ])roved  a  capital  hit,  and 
soon  formed  the  m.ain  attraction  of  the 
magazine.  The  good-natured,  moraliz¬ 
ing  Syntax  at  once  became  a  public 
character  and  a  general  favorite.  Ilis 
distinctive  portrait  was  quite  as  well 
kept  up  by  the  author  as  by  the  artist, 
and  his  singular  features,  as  drawn  by 
liowl.andson,  were  as  unmistakable  as 
his  perpetual  good  humor  in  the  midst 
of  troubles  and  mishaps,  described  by 
Combe.  The  creation  was  a  success ; 
and  .as  Paul  /*ry  g.ave  a  n.ame  to  all  sorts 
of  objects  ten  years  hater,  so  Syntax  was 
the  popular  title  in  his  day.” 

Ackermann  was  so  well  ple.ased  with 
his  poet  that  he  employed  him  to  write 
the  letter-press  for  the  third  volume  of 
his  “  ^licrocosin  of  London,”  the  first 
and  second  having  been  written  before 
their  satisfaction  with  each  other  had 
Wen  established.  He  also  entrusted  to 
him  the  text  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
the  Thames.  This  was  published  in 
1811,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Life 
of  Arthur  Murphy,  with  the  assumed 
authorship  of  Jesse  Foot. 

In  1812,  the  tour,  illustrated  by  .31 
)>lates,  was  published  at  a  guinea,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  year  it  passed  through 
hve  large  editions. 


Ilis  next  works  were  poems  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  IVincess  Elizabeth’s  designs, 
and  the  text  of  a  large  history  of  Oxford 
illustrated. 

In  1815  w.as  issued  “The  Dance  of 
Death,”  and,  in  the  following  year, 
“The  Dance  of  Life,”  neither  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  the  poet’s  and  the  artist’s 
duties  were  carefully  executed.  In  1816 
also  appeared  an  illustrated  History’  of 
Public  Schools,  the  text  by  the  same  in¬ 
defatigable  hand. 

Having  completed  MacLeod’s  “Loo 
Choo,”  and  the  “  Antiquities  of  York,” 
])ublisher,  poet,  and  artist,  brought  out 
“  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  Consolation,” 
in  1819,  and  “  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,”  in  1821.  Both  met  with  a  fair 
share  of  success ;  but  now  annoyances 
rose  on  every  side  in  the  shape  of  imita¬ 
tions,  and  the  poor  poet  was  obliged  to 
announce  in  the  most  public  manner  the 
names  of  the  only  poems  produced  by 
him. 

His  History  of  Madeira  c.ame  out  in 
1821,  and  his  Johnny  qxm  Genus,  the 
last  and  weakest  of  his  poems,  in  1822. 
He  felt  that  his  powers  had  quitted  him 
after  having  discharged  severe  duties 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  he  wrote 
no  more. 

The  last  week  of  our  writer’s  life  was 
strangely’  occupied.  Having  no  child, 
ho  late  in  life  adopted  a  young  man,  to 
whom  he  intended  to  leave,  among  other 
things,  the  MS.  of  his  autobiography. 
Being  displeased,  however,  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  ])rot6g6  with  the  daughter 
of  Olivia  Serres,  the  soi-disant  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  he  employ’ed  his 
last  d.ays  in  burning  at  a  candle,  leaf  by 
leaf,  the  intended  legacy.  Ilis  death 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  Juno,  1823,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Combe’s  second  wife  was  the  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  of  Mr.  Cosway,  the  artist. 
Writers  give  very  different  accounts  of 
this  second  union,  some  asserting  that  it 
was  a  most  unhappy  one,  while  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
gives  much  praise  to  the  lady  for  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  repair  the  evils  caused  by  her 
husband’s  improvidence.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Cosway 
and  Mrs.  Conibe,  lived  apart  from  their 
husbands,  and  that  Combe’s  last  days 
were  micheered  by  the  presence  of  wife 
or  child. 
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We  have  no  sketches  by  any  contem¬ 
poraries  of  how  the  versatile  writer  spent 
life  within  doors.  His  days  chiefly  pass¬ 
ed  at  his  lodgings,  Lambeth  Place, 
within  the  prison  rules,  which,  as  a  judge 
facetiously  remarked,  seemed  to  extend 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  amount  of  lite¬ 
rary  Libor  he  got  through  must  have  left 
him  little  time  for  social  recreation,  and, 
it  is  probable,  that  as  his  drink  was  the 
liquor  afforded  by  the  Thames  pijres, 
literary  satellites  who  patronize  alcohol 
in  its  various  phases  were  not  frequent 
in  their  visits.  Coupling  his  quiet,  un¬ 
assuming  manners  with  his  industry  and 
general  ability,  we  fancy  that  Thacaeray 
had  him  in  mind  when  the  projector  of 
the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Marshalsea,  to  get  the  programme  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  quiet-maimered  and  society- 
loving  man  of  letters. 

There  seemed  a  sort  of  poetie.al  justice, 
Nemesis,  rather,  in  the  fact  of  Combe’s 
letters  to  Mariainne  being  published  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  lie  once  boasted  that 
Eliza  had  preferred  himself  to  Yorick 
in  reference  to  his  letters  between  these 
ersonages.  Tlie  letters  were  fabricated 
y  himself,  but  in  retaliation  his  own  un¬ 
doubted  corresimndence  with  Muriamne 
were  given  to  the  world  after  his  own 
death  by  the  person  for  whom  Mariamne 
had  jilted  him.  We  are  not  going  to 
call  this  connection  by  a  worse  name 
than  Platonic.  The  brain  of  a  literary 
man  of  70  must  possess  more  energy 
than  his  heart.  Ilis  first  w’ife  was  still 
alive,  and  the  little  episode  w'as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  p.art6  of  imagination  with 
one  of  sentiment<ality. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
Combe  stood  to  moral  or  religious  in¬ 
fluences  could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  his  editor:  “Al¬ 
though  Combe  had  been  dissipated  in  his 
youth,  and  up  to  his  last  w'ork  gave  no 
evidence  of  any  particular  seriousness, 
he  always  believed  himself  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  in  the  long  preface  to  his 
Syntax  is  careful  to  impress  the  reader, 
that  though  on  a  first  view  of  some  of 
the  prints  it  may  appear  as  if  the  cle¬ 
rical  character  was  treated  with  levity, 
be  is  confident  in  announcing  a  very  op¬ 
posite  impression  after  a  perusal  of  the 
work.” 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga¬ 
zine  testified  to  the  reliance  which 


Combe  placed  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  a  future  existence, 
and  to  the  fortitude  and  resignation  with 
which  he  supported  the  near  appro.ach 
of  his  final  release  from  all  sublunary 
troubles. 

That  Combe’s  inclinations  all  tended  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  refined  amenities 
of  high  life  is  evident  from  the  sketch  of 
his  early  career,  llis  subsequent  labori¬ 
ous  application  to  mere  literary  drudg¬ 
ery,  constant  and  unceasing,  exhibited  in 
a  strong  light  his  self-command  .and  pow¬ 
ers  of  application  to  uncongenial  tasks. 
For  even  literary  occupation  must  bo 
most  unwelcome  to  one  whose  darling 
maxim  was  practically  this :  “  Enjoy  all 
the  agreeable  things  attainable  in  your 
intercourse  with  society.  When  old  age 
brings  incapacity  of  enjoyment  in  its 
train,  w’e  shall  consider  what  is  to  be 
done.”  Tlmt  a  refined  voluptuary  such 
as  he  should  have  left  behind  him  so  lit¬ 
tle  th.at  is  morally  objectionable,  epe.aks 
much  for  his  subjection  to  some  form  of 
moral  or  religious  training. 

In  his  Dr.  Syntax  he  had  for  coadju¬ 
tor  a  man  whose  pictorial  works  were  of 
a  coarse  and  sensual  character.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  to  Syntax  wouhl  be 
better  adapted  to  such  poetry  as  Virgii 
tr.avestied.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to 
him  to  present  in  outlines  and  colors  a 
truly  estimable  maid  or  matron.  Row¬ 
landson  was  in  his  glory  depicting  the 
ludicrous  whims  and  freaks  of  the  IJri- 
tish  tar  when  on  shore  and  seeing  life 
among  his  peculiar  circle  of  acquaintr 
ance ;  but  many  of  the  quiet  scenes  in 
which  the  good-hearted,  but  rather  sus¬ 
ceptible  Doctor  played  a  part,  were 
above  him.  Ho  could  not  seize  the 
quiet  manner  and  refined  spirit  by  which 
the  intercourse  of  gentle-nurtured  men 
and  women  is  imbued.  Combe,  to  he 
sure,  had  only  one  picture  to  embody  in 
some  hundreds  of  lines,  and  therefore 
could,  in  a  great  degree,  follow  out  his 
own  ideas.  He  was,  however,  in  some 
manner  obliged  to  chime  in  with  the 
tastes  of  the  general  body  of  his  pub¬ 
lisher’s  patrons,  to  whom  adventures  of 
sportsmen,  and  those  of  the  fast  society 
of  town  and  country,  were  the  cream  of 
such  enjoyment  as  was  to  be  found  in 
books.  Admirers  of  the  Turn,  Jerry^ 
and  Bob  literature  of  the  generation  now 
fast  dying  out  would  scarcely  welcome 
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fictions  in  prose  or  verse  of  a  thoroughly 
healthy  tone.  Taking  these  things  into 
account,  and  considering  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  patrons  of  the  Poetical 
Magazine^  it  is  surprising  and  gratifying 
to  litid  BO  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  poetical  illustrations  to  the  colored 
mezzotints  of  Thomas  Rowlandson. 

A  great  part  of  ConilHj’s  work  con¬ 
sists  of  words  arranged  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  without  a  flash  of  poetry.  In¬ 
deed,  the  subjects  generally,  and  the 
pointless  conversations,  were  impossible 
to  be  elevated  to  the  region  of  that  divine 
art ;  and  people  of  good  taste  would  prefer 
to  have  the  ludicrous,  and  frequently  most 
common-place  incidents  related  in  the 

{)ro8e  of  Monsieur  Jourdain.  There  are, 
lowever,  scattered  all  through,  agreea¬ 
ble  descriptions  of  scenery  and  trains  of 
thoughtful  reflections  which  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  find  in  any  shape,  and  which  tes¬ 
tify  that  Combe  w'as  not  unequal  to  de¬ 
scriptive  or  didactic  poetry. 

There  is  scarcely  a  measure  in  which 
the  mere  jog-trot  doggerel  so  soon  and  so 
disagreeably  exhibits  itself  as  the  octo-syl- 
labic  selected  by  our  versifier.  It  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  wondered  at  that  after  the  first 
three  or  four  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
were  ])ublishcd,  the  public  had  no  cor¬ 
dial  weleotne  for  any  more,  the  world  of 
letters  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  so  de¬ 
luged  with  imitations  in  which  nothing 
was  attained  but  the  dismal  monotony 
and  tiresome  pounding  of  the  accented 
syllables.  The  native  strength  and  vi¬ 
gor,  and  picturesqueness  of  Scott’s  poe¬ 
try  kept  these  disagreeable  adjuncts  out 
of  sight — even  as  the  outer  texture  of 
the  human  figure  disguises  the  meagre 
and  angular  outlines  of  the  solid  supports 
within.  But  in  nearly  all  the  poems — 
Byroji’s  excepted — which  appeared  with¬ 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  present 
century,  bones  were  most  awfully  pro¬ 
minent,  scarcely  kept  in  their  place  by 
the  dry  skin  and  muscle. 

We  subjoin  some  couplets  of  Air. 
Combe’s  better  mood : 

“  Along  the  ground  the  brambles  crawl, 

And  the  low  hjrssop  tops  tlie  wall ; 

The  bullrush  rims  I'rom  the  ledge, 

The  wild  rose  bloasoms  in  the  hedge. 

«  *  * 

Thus  throughout  Nature's  various  state 
or  living  or  inanimate. 

In  every  ditferent  class  we  see 
How  boundless  the  variety. 


What  playful  change  in  all  wo  know 
Of  this  mysterious  world  below  ; 

In  all  where  instinct  motion  gives, 

In  what  by  vegetation  lives. 

But  these  are  trivial  when  we  look 
Through  the  first  page  of  Nature’s  book; 
When,  half-inspired,  we’re  taught  to  scan 
The  vast  varieties  of  man." 

Tliese  are  Syntax’s  reflections  within 
Covent  Garden  Theatre : 

*“I  think,’  said  Syntax,  looking  round, 

'It  is  not  go^  this  vast  profound: 

I  see  no  well-wrought  columns  here. 

No  attic  ornaments  appear 
Naught  but  a  washy,  w’anton  waste 
Of  gaudy  tints  and  puny  taste ; 

Too  large  to  hear,  too  long  to  see, 

Full  of  unmeaning  symmetry. 

The  parts  all  answer  one  another, 

Each  pigeon-hole  reflects  its  brother ; 

And  all,  alas  I  too  plainly  show 
How  easy  'tis  to  form  a  row. 

But  where’s  the  grand,  the  striking  whole  ? 

A  theatre  should  have  a  souL’  ” 

RowKindson  was  a  good  draughtsman, 
save  when  a  respectable  human  figure 
was  in  question.  His  interiors  of  thea¬ 
tres  and  assembly-rooms  were  correctly 
and  yet  freely  delineated ;  and  if  the 
general  colored  composition  was  at  times 
gaudy  and  meretricious,  the  contrast  and 
harmony  exhibited  were  calculated  to 
please  every  but  a  fastidious  eye.  There 
was  no  sparing  of  rich  and  mellow  hues, 
and  the  general  eflfect  was  pleasing  and 
harmonious.  The  taste  of  the  young 
and  the  mere  general  lover  of  fiction  is 
uniformity  for  a  series  of  slightly-con- 
neeted  adventures,  and  hence  the  inte¬ 
rest  which  Gil  Bias  and  other  books  of  its 
class  will  always  continue  to  excite,  even 
in  readers  who  are  not  sensible  of  its  va¬ 
lue  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  and 
character.  So  the  popularity  of  “Dr. 
Syntax’s  Tour”  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  mere  sensational  had  not  thor¬ 
oughly  vitiated  public  taste,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terrible  hold  taken  of  many 
imaginations  by  a  few  works  of  the  kind 
published  between  1806  and  1820.  The 
Waverley  Novels,  and  those  of  Miss 
Edgew’orth  and  Miss  Austen,  and  the 
historic  romances  of  the  Misses  Porter 
kept  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Lovers  of  mere  adventure  relished  the 
endless  succession  of  accidents  and  mis¬ 
haps  which  befell  the  worthy  Doctor,  and 
the  sight  of  some  of  the  plates  induced 
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favorers  of  loose  literature  to  read 
through  the  poem  for  passages  of  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  character,  which  happily  they 
did  not  find. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  three  jour¬ 
neys  of  the  Doctor  are  given,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  colored  fac-similes  of  all  the 
original  plates,  79  in  number.  Mr.  Ilot- 
ten  has  given  as  full  an  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  as  is  now  attainable. 
(We  would  gladly  see  some  interior 
scenes  of  his  prison  house-keeping.) 
This  we  have  freely  used  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  article.  He  has  also  furnish- 
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ed  as  complete  a  list  as  is  now  possible 
to  make  out  of  the  works  of  his  author, 
who,  as  must  have  already  appeared  to 
our  readers,  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  exhibited  such 
a  command  over  a  refined  and  indolent 
disposition,  and  such  industrial  energy, 
as  few  other  literary  voluptuaries  have 
done.  Mr.  Hotten  has  reproduced  a 
book  worthy  of  the  trouble,  even  if  the 
introduction  w.as  its  only  good  feature, 
and  has  issued  it  .at  a  most  moderate 
price.  It  is  only  an  exceedingly  largo 
sale  that  will  cover  his  expense. 
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There  is  .an  obsolete  journal  of  fashion 
called  La  Lelle  Aasemblee,  which  con¬ 
tains  descriptions,  not  only  of  various 
and  elaborate  modes  of  costume — de¬ 
lightful  to  ladies — but  also  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  forms  of  diversion  of  its  time;  and 
in  one  of  the  numbers  for  the  year  1800, 
the  curious  reader  lu.ay  find  an  article  on 
the  recreations  of  Paris,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Tlieatre  Fran9ais,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  demeanor  of  the  audience 
at  the  rise  of  the  curt.ain.  Tiie  passage 
is  worth  transcribing,  as  an  illustration 
of  some  national  characteristics  of  the 
French  people  which  have  not  caught 
the  infection  of  change  amongst  all  the 
changing  fashions  brought  forth  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventy  years. 

“The  moment  the  curtain  is  seen  to 
rise,”  says  the  writer  in  the  old  period¬ 
ical,  “  that  instant  confusion  turns  itself 
into  order.  Unlike  our  countrymen, 
who  call  for  silence  by  the  word  itself, 
the  French  express  their  wish  for  at¬ 
tention  by  a  noise  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  prolongation  of  the  syllable 
ish.  After  the  curtain  is  once  up,  it 
is  expected  that  no  person  should  in¬ 
terrupt  the  performance ;  the  established 
rule  of  a  French  audience  is  universal 
attention.” 

This  attitude  of  attention  is  the  same 
at  the  Th6ktre  Fr.an5ais  now,  as  then. 
There  is  the  same  order,  the  same  abso¬ 
lute  silence  observed,  the  same  complete 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the 
drama.  Any  casual  interruption  is  in¬ 
stantly  suppressed  :  silk  dresses  are  not 


allowed  to  rustle,  fans  must  not  flutter, 
no  whispers  must  circulate  ;  the  audience 
is  expected  to  exist,  for  the  time  being, 
only  for  the  actors,  as  the  actors  exist 
only  for  the  audience.  Between  the  acts 
of  the  j»iec,e  comes  the  relaxation.  Then 
most  of  the  spectators  leave  their  seats 
.and  throng  the  antechambers  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  where  the  imagination  still  flnds  a 
stimulus  in  art.  Grand  statues  of  dra¬ 
matists,  players,  and  poets  have  their 
dwelling-place  here,  giving  dignity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  hour,  as  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  immortality  of  genius.  The 
hour  passes ;  the  play  is  acted  out  when 
the  curtain  falls;  but  the  creative  power 
which  brings  a  noble  drama  into  exis¬ 
tence  remains  a  treasure<l  memory  for  a 
great  nation.  The  marble  statue  of  the 
man  is  the  symbol  of  his  genius  carved 
out  for  unborn  ages.  Tlie  player  who 
intensifled  the  passions  and  realized  the 
beauty  which  the  poet  conceived,  stands 
by  his  side  in  sculptured  glory,  and 
sluarcs  his  immortality. 

An  author  or  an  actor,  passing  through 
these  halls,  feels  the  stir  of  ambition 
within  him,  and  a  spectator  entering 
them,  full  of  the  emotions  which  the 
stage  has  excited,  feels  satisfied  that 
these  are  not  vain  things,  and  returns  to 
the  next  lift  of  the  curtain  with  a  deej)- 
ened  interest.  When  audiences  and  ac¬ 
tors  are  in  such  a  condition  of  mutual 
sympathy,  the  actors  arc  impelled  to 
reat  efforts.  An  audience  so  attentive 
oes  not  overlook  excellence  in  the  small¬ 
est  performance — even  in  the  delivery 
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of  a  mcssajre — and  therefore  every  play¬ 
er  has  a  sufficient  motive  for  doing  his 
best. 

A  complete  harmony — which  is  just¬ 
ness  of  proporlion-^an  adequate  skill  in 
all  the  parts  and  in  their  combination, 
result  from  these  inlluences,  and  an  acted 
drama  at  the  Ki  an5ai3  is  a  work  of  high 
art.  When  such  players  and  such  an 
audience  are  dealing  with  the  work  of 
a  great  author,  the  excellence  produced 
is  of  that  kind  which  makes  a  perma¬ 
nent  impression  of  delight  upon  the 
mind. 

There  is  a  dram.atic  poem  by  Alfred 
de  Ulusset,  little  known  in  England, 
called  “  La  Nuit  d’Oetobre.  ”  It  is  not 
a  play  ;  it  is  a  dialogue  which  takes  place 
between  the  poet  and  his  muse.  The 
poet — who  is  the  victim  of  a  fatal  pas¬ 
sion,  whose  soul  is  stained,  whose  life  is 
corrupted  by  the  poison  of  a  misplaced 
love — is  sitting  by  his  deserted  hearth 
in  gloomy  meditation  when  his  muse  ad¬ 
dresses  him  with  tender  reproach.  W^hy 
has  he  neglected  her  ?  why  h.as  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  dominion  of  beauty  and  truth 
w’hich  she  had  opened  to  him  ?  In  re¬ 
ply,  he  tells  the  history  of  his  betrayal 
and  his  great  des])air;  she  answers  with 
comp.assion  and  with  an  exhortation  to 
return  to  her,  and  in  her  pure  embrace 
to  soothe  his  bruised  heart,  to  accept  the 
bitter  |)ast  as  a  wholesome  medicine,  to 
slake  his  burning  thirst  at  the  sweet  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  stream  of  Helicon,  to  take  her 
hand  again  and  suffer  her  to  lead  him  to 
the  region  of  eternal  glory.  The  poet 
listens,  throwsoff  his  consuming  lethargy, 
worships,  and  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the 
piece  concludes — a  piece  depending  for 
Its  interest  exclusively  upon  the  poetry  of 
its  passion  and  upon  the  truth  with  which 
this  poetry  is  rendered  in  recitation.  The 
dialogue  is  confined  to  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  is  a  visionary  being  behind  a 
veil,  and  there  is  no  movement  but  that 
of  inward  passion.  No  stir  I'rom 
without,  no  interruption  even  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  instant  to  the  seclusion  of  the  poet’s 
study,  no  scenic  eflbct,  no  action  beyond 
the  gestures  of  one  unhappy  man.  There 
is  probably  no  stage  in  the  universe  but 
that  of  the  Fran9ai8  where  such  a  repre¬ 
sentation  could  attract  and  satisfy  an  au¬ 
dience  ;  there  it  does  both  satisfy  and 
attract,  and  when  Mdlle.  Favart  .and  M. 
Delaunay  are  playing  in  it  the  pit  is  in¬ 


conveniently  crowded,  and  yet  the  silence 
of  the  throng  is  like  that  of  a  single  rapt 
listener,  while  F.avart’s  rich  tones  pour 
forth  in  tender  music  those  delicious 
lines: 

“  C’est  line  dure  loi,  mais  uno  lois  suprfime, 

Vieillo  comme  le  mondo  ct  la  fatalite, 

Qu'il  nous  faut  du  malheur  recevoir  le  bapt^me, 
Et  qu’4  ce  triste  prix  tout  doit  4tre  achet6. 

Les  niuit^soDS  pour  murir  ont  besoin  do  rosee  : 
Pour  vivre  et  pour  sentir  rhomino  a  besoin 
dcs  plcurs : 

La  joie  a  pour  symbole  une  plante  brisw, 
lluniide  encoro  do  pluie  et  couverte  de  Ueurs.” 

«  •  «  «  * 

And  the  same  throng  trembles  with  the 
fever  of  a  great  passion,  while  Delau¬ 
nay’s  exquisite  art  fills  every  syllable  with 
anguish  in  the  j)oet’s  anathema : 

“  Uonte  &  toi  I  fenune  d,  I’ooil  sombro, 

Dont  les  funestes  amours 
Ont  ens^veli  dans  I’ombro 

Mon  printemps  ct  mes  beaux  jours. 

C'est  ta  voii,  e’est  ton  sourire, 

C’est  ton  regard  corrupteur 
Qui  m’ont  appris  k  maudire, 

Jusqu'au  scmblaul  du  bonhenr ; 

C'est  ta  jeunesso  ct  tea  charmes 
Qui  m’ont  fait  dese«{H>rer, 

Et  si  jc  douto  des  larmes, 
t”e8t  que  je  t’ui  vu  pleurer.” 

•  •  •  * 

No  one  who  has  heard  Delaunay’s 
tones,  rising  and  fulling  in  the  rapid  ut¬ 
terance  of  impetuous  invective  or  the  ca¬ 
ressing  languor  of  fond  remembrance,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  alternations  of  tenderness 
and  abhorrence,  of  yearning  and  of  loath¬ 
ing  which  mark  the  progress  of  this 
great  tragic  poem — no  one  who  has 
heard  the  soft  persuasion  of  Favart’s 
muse  pouring  sweet  melody  into  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  her  disciple — no  one 
who  has  heard  the  music  of  the  two 
voices  mingling  in  their  final  reconcilia¬ 
tion  can  ever  lose  the  sense  of  Ileauty 
thus  stimulated  to  the  highest  point  by 
the  poet  and  his  interpreters. 

Hut  where  is  the  English  pit,  gallery, 
or  dress  circle  which  could  tolerate  these 
revehations  of  the  poet’s  mind  with  no 
other  aid  from  without  than  that  of  the 
muse  at  the  back  of  the  scene,  veiled, 
following  his  stejis  with  slow,  floating 
movement,  extending  her  arms  compas¬ 
sionately  towards  him,  but  never  meet¬ 
ing  his  eye  ? 

It  would  be  less  impossible  to  find 
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tragedians  in  London  capable  of  per¬ 
forming,  than  auditors  capable  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  such  a  scene;  indeed, throughout 
the  whole  of  our  great  metropolis  we 
cannot  at  the  present  day  assemble  a 
full  aiidience  willing  to  listen  with  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  a  dramatic  poem  or  a 
poetical  drama.  We.  have,  «ndeed,  no 
established  drama,  no  playhouse  where 
the  manager  can  afford  to  wait.  The 
Fran5ai3  and  the  Op6ra  Comique,  the 
Od^on,  the  Chatelet,  and  the  Grand  Op6- 
ra,  all  the  houses  in  Paris  where  the  per¬ 
formances  are  the  most  finislied  and 
where  the  best  pieces  are  produced,  re¬ 
ceive  support  from  Government.  In 
London  every  play  produced  is  a  money 
speculation,  and  must  therefore  address 
itself  to  the  immediate  gratitication  of  the 
masses ;  and  the  mass  is  generally  vul¬ 
gar,  and  prefers  the  lotvest  and  coarsest 
food.  Audiences  require  to  be  educated 
by  the  drama  before  they  can  appreciate 
it.  The  Fran9ais,  not  de|)ending  for 
support  solely  on  the  immediate  a])plau8e 
of  the  public,  has  had  time  to  direct  and 
improve  its  taste,  and  in  this  way  every 
first  representation  at  this  house  is  sure 
of  assembling  a  circle  of  instructed  crit¬ 
ics.  A  considerable  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  representations  which 
make  a  portion  of  the  national  pride  of 
the  people,  and  the  study  of  the  trage¬ 
dian  is  that  of  an  artist  wdiose  skill  is 
well  understood  and  appreciated  in  all  its 
details.  A  piece  which  has  gone  through 
forty-eight  rehearsals  is  still  announced  as* 
“in  preparation” ;  they  are  continued  till 
there  is  no  flaw  in  the  performance.  At 
the  Opera  Comique  “  La  petite  Fadette,” 
and  “Le  premier  Jourde  Bonheur,”  are 
as  remarkable  for  exquisite  finish  and 
smoothness  as  the  “  Nuit  d’Oetobre,”  or 
“  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,”  or  “  Paul  For- 
estier,”  or  “  Le  Menteur,”  at  the  Fran- 
9ais.  The  performances  at  the  unen¬ 
dowed  theatres  are  not  equal  to  these  in 
completeness  and  harmony.  Where  there 
is  a  French  company  there  will  gener¬ 
ally  be  found  some  talent  and  often  some 
genius ;  but  it  is  not  the  cleverness  of 
one  or  two  players  w’hich  produces  a 
erfect  work  of  art,  but  the  indefatiga- 
le  drilling  of  a  company,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  cherishing  of  every  germ  of  ability 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  every 
part.  Wherever  a  playhouse  is  a  mere 
speculation,  such  an  amount  of  care  be¬ 


comes  impossible,  and  the  best  ambition 
of  the  player  is  at  an  end,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  restless  vanity  or  a  greed  for  gain. 
T^e  minor  theatres  of  Paris  excel  those 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  they  have  mod¬ 
els  of  excellence  in  the  endow’ed  play¬ 
houses,  with  the  hope,  for  the  superior 
artist,  of  being  engaged  in  the  higher 
regions  of  his  art,  tvhere,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  not  only  all  the  best  skill  of  mod¬ 
ern  I’aris  is  concentrated,  but  where 
also  the  traditions  of  its  past  classical 
drama  have  their  home,  and  where  the 
retired  genius  enjoys  his  well-earned 
pension,  and  makes  it  his  pleasant  task 
to  train  the  rising  talent  of  the  day. 
Those  who  have  read  that  delicious 
dramatic  poem  by  Fran9ois  Coppee  call¬ 
ed  “  Le  Passant,”  will  accept  the  fact  of 
its  great  and  jtrolonged  success  at  the 
Th6dtre  de  I’Odeon,  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  refined  taste  of  Parisian  play-go¬ 
ers.  For  the  beauty  of  the  piece  con¬ 
sists  in  its  poetry,  without  any  kind  of 
spasm  or  sensational  effect.  The  French 
writers,  casting  off  the  pedantic  trammels 
of  their  classical  drama,  have  developed 
a  quantity  of  poetry  of  which  they  w’ere 
supposed  to  be  incapable.  Victor  Hugo 
and  Alfred  de  Musset  are  acknowledged 
by  all  nations  in  their  different  ways  as 
eminent  dramatic  poets,  and  M.  Copp6e 
for  that  one  jiroduction  of  “  Le  Passant” 
deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory. 

Clever  writers  of  comedy  and  romantic 
drama  are  too  abundant  for  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  selection,  but  Augicr,  Sardou,  and 
Feuillet  are  the  names  which  the  mo.st 
immediately  present  themselves  for  dis¬ 
tinction  in  that  long  list.  But  as  some 
evil  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  the 
good  of  this  world,  wo  find  that  the  new 
freedom  which  has  opened  a  way  for  the 
imagination  of  the  dramatic  poet  has 
also  given  admittance  to  the  vagaries  of 
unsound  thought,  which  substitutes  the 
abnormal  for  the  true,  and  puts  fever  in 
the  place  of  force.  The  danger  that  the 
genius  of  France  incurs  at  present  con¬ 
sists  in  the  s|)asm  and  contortion  which 
the  romantic  school  has  encouraged,  and 
which  writers  of  such  extraordinary  gifts 
as  Victor  Hugo  and  Octave  Feuillet  ought 
to  have  had  the  strength  to  renounce. 
M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  last  tragedy,  called 
“Julie,”  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  do¬ 
mestic  tragedy;  a  painful, fatal  passion 
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absorbs  the  unhappy  woman  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
scene,  culminating  in  her  death.  She 
dies  of  her  internal  anguish.  The  play, 
though  the  plot  is  of  a  disagreeable  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  an  ofienoc  against  morals,  but 
it  is  an  offence  against  art.  No  human 
being  could  take  any  touch  of  pollution 
from  this  drama.  The  penalty  of  the 
transgressor  is  very  bitter,  and  there  is  no 
scone  of  alluring  tenderness  to  soften  its 
effect.  But  young  authors  desiring  to 
imitate  M.  Feuillet  would  be  likely  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  bad  art  by  working 
with  such  a  model  before  them — for  it  is 
only  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  which 
atones  for  the  manner  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  That  intensity  ofp.assion,  reached 
by  the  master’s  hand,  absorbs  all  the 
feeling  and  suspends  the  judgment  of  the 
spectator  ;  but  the  slightest  shortcoming 
would  make  it  revolting  to  the  taste. 
Indeed,  the  least  failure  of  strength  in 
the  actress  would  be  fatal  to  the  piece, 
even  as  it  stands,  and  M.  Feuillet  would 
hardly  have  ventured  upon  bis  concluding 
scene  if  he  had  not  known  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Mile.  Favart.  So  much  regard 
for  the  special  talent  of  an  actress  is  not 
good  either  for  author  or  player,  and  a 
beautiful  drama  is  rarely  produced  under 
such  an  influence.  The  great  fault  in 
the  construction  of  M.  Feuillet’s  “  J ulie  ” 
consists  in  its  monotony  of  pain — in  the 
absence  of  that  relief  which  beauty  gives, 
or  should  give,  to  the  severest  tragedy. 
Such  a  relief  is  afforded  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  “  Lear  ”  by  the  tenderness 
of  Cordelia  and  the  devotion  of  the  fool 
to  his  master;  and  no  perfect  master  of 
his  art  would  allow  any  great  tragic 
work  to  be  complete  without  some  touch 
of  beauty  of  this  kind.  The  true  j)oet 
will  not  be  content  merely  to  lacerate 
the  imagination  ;  he  will  also  elevate  and 
soothe  it.  The  scourge  is  too  much  in 
use  in  the  modern  French  romantic 
school,  and  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  reader  or  spectator  are  in  danger  of 
being  blunted  or  stmmed  by  a  long 
course  of  this  savage  treatment.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  late  productions 
of  the  French  dramatists,  and  in  some 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  poets, 
as  in  Victor  Hugo’s  play  of  “Le  Roi 
s’amuse,”  which  is  in  some  respects  a 
grand  production,  and  which  would 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  master¬ 


pieces  of  creative  genius  if  the  poet  had 
used  more  restraint ;  if  he  had  paused  in 
the  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  and  had 
tempered  the  horror  of  his  situations 
with  some  alternations  of  repose  and 
sweetness.  If  such  writers  as  Victor 
Hugo,  Feuillet,  and  Augier  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  true  art,  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  violent  and  startling  effects, 
abandon  decorum  and  dignity,  the  phay- 
ers  will  come  by  degrees  to  follow  their 
example,  and  instead  of  such  finished 
artists  as  Favart  and  Delaunay  we  shall 
have  shriekers  and  grimacers.  Things 
have  not  yet  .arrived  at  so  bad  a  i)ass  as 
this;  but  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
school  of  fiction  in  France  (and  in  Eng¬ 
land  also)  is  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  honest  critic  to  speak 
words  of  warning  while  there  is  yet 
time.  The  English  acted  drama  is  past 
hope — it  is  dead,  without  a  chance  of 
resurrection ;  but  the  French  stage  lives 
yet,  is  still  vigorous,  is  still  fresh,  and 
still  maintains  the  elements  of  beauty 
within  it  uncorrupted.  It  runs  the  risk 
of  descending  to  a  lower,  but  it  has  the 
means  of  rising  to  a  higher  life. 

Critics  still  w'atch  over  it,  poets  still 
nourish  it ;  and  if  only  the  genius  of 
the  dramatist  can  be  brought  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  he  may  make  the  Parisian  stage  the 
focus  of  true  imperishable  art  and  the 
promoter  of  intellectual  progress.  The 
French  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
swiftness  and  vividness  of  their  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  they  are  qumk  to  feel  and  to 
express  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
an  essentially  dramatic  people,  specially 
subject  to  the  immediate  influences  of 
eloquence,  and  to  the  shows  of  ])a88ion. 
Their  impulse  is  not  less  prompt  for 
good  than  for  evil,  and  therefore  the 
dramatic  poet  in  France  holds  a  most 
important  office.  He  has  the  emotions 
of  an  emotional  people  at  his  command, 
and  may  rouse  their  brutal  instincts  by 
scenes  of  physical  force,  or  lift  them 
by  the  sense  of  beauty  into  the  region 
of  spiritual  thought  and  lofty  emotion. 
It  is  never  the  proper  function  of  the 
dramatist  to  preach  ;  but  by  the  show 
of  noble  passion  and  the  sweet  harmo¬ 
nics  of  true  poetry,  he  may  impercepti¬ 
bly  educate  the  sesthetic  instincts  of  his 
audience,  and  wdth  the  growth  of  purity 
of  taste  a  refinement  of  the  moral 
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sense  will  advance.  ./Esthetic  develop¬ 
ment  M'ill  not  take  the  place  of  moral 
and  religious  training,  but  it  will  assist 
their  intiuence.  When  Mr.  Phelps  di¬ 
rected  a  series  of  classical  dramatic 
performances  at  Sadlers’  Wells,  the 
public-houses  were  for  the  first  time 
deserted ;  and  at  the  eating-houses, 
where  working  men  refreshed  themselves 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  entertain¬ 
ments,  discussions  on  the  Sliakespcarian 
characters  replaced  coarse  jests  and 
indecent  talk.  The  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  of  audiences,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  this  undertaking  were  riotous  and 
ill-behaved,  manifested  the  good  effect 
of  these  well-regulated  performances, 
and  this  improvement  became  every 
day  more  marked,  while  drunkenness 
and  street  brawls  rapidly  diminished. 
The  ettect  was  a  very  marked  one ;  the 
case  was  worthy  of  official  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  grant  from  Government  to 
the  theatre  of  Sadlers’  Wells,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  representation  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  might  have  produced  a  salutary 
and  permanent  effect  upon  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  north  of  London.  But  Eng¬ 
lish  governments  will  not  condescend  to 
notice  the  national  drama. 

The  proper  production  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  drama  is  a  costly  undertaking, 
and  it  hap|>ened  to  Mr.  Phelps,  as  it 
h.as  happened  to  other  lessees,  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  cope  for  long 
with  the  expense  involved  in  this 
classical  entertainment,  and  having  no 
assistance  from  without,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  project. 

At  Dresden  the  drama  is  no  less 
artistic  than  at  Paris.  The  harmony  is 
not  less  perfect  between  the  players, 
and  the  pieces  habitually  performed  are 
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even  of  a  higher  order  than  those  at 
the  Fran^ais;  but  hero  again  we  have 
the  support  of  Government  afforded  to 
this  fine  national  entertainment,  and  at 
this  theatre  actors  are  engaged  for  life. 
It  is  further  to  go,  however,  for  a  play 
to  Dresden  than  to  Paris,  and  also  the 
German  language  is  less  universally 
understood  than  the  French.  For  this 
reason  it  is  to  the  endowed  playhouses 
of  Paris  that  the  stranded  'English 
playgoer  directs  his  hope,  welcoming 
with  enthusiasm  every  new  w’ork  of 
excellence  which  appears  at  the  Fran- 
(^ais.  A  piece  just  now  produced  called 
“  Les  Ouvriers  ”  is  to  be  mentioned 
with  satisfaction  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  slight  in  construction, 
but  graceful,  agreeable,  and  blameless ; 
.and  it  is  written  in  finished  verse.  It 
has  been  very  favorably  received.  Let 
authors  assure  tiieinselves  that  the  best 
works  will  command,  if  not  the  most 
immediate  enthusiasm,  certainly  the 
most  permanent  success,  and  let  those 
who  have  the  immortal  gift  of  genius 
w’ork  for  immortality,  l/et  them  re¬ 
ject  the  tricks  which  startle  a  public 
into  temporary  attention.  Let  them 
abjure  the  spiism  and  the  convulsion 
which  has  more  in  it  of  artifice  th.an 
art ;  let  them  renounce  the  abnormal  for 
the  true ;  let  them  beware  of  taking 
monsters  for  models ;  let  them  apply 
the  precious  gifts  of  imagination  and 
eloquence  to  the  interpretation  of  na¬ 
ture's  eternal  harmonies  and  endle.ss 
beauties;  let  them  invest  their  genius 
with  the  highest  attributes  of  humanity, 
so  that  their  works  m.ay  not  merely 
endure  for  the  fashion  of  a  period,  but 
outlive  the  prejudice  of  nationalities 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 
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in  any  other  w’ork  of  the  kind.  To  the 
jiortraits  we  add  brief  biographical 
sketche.s,  both  intended  for  permanent 
record.  In  accordance  with  this  rule,  we 
embellish  our  present  number  with  the 
portrait  of  a  man  long  and  well  known 
as  an  industrious  laborer  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  been  neighbors,  almost 


i 

1 


From  the  commencement  of  the  work 
we  have  sought  to  make  the  Eclectic 
a  kind  of  portrait  gallery,  which  should 
contain  carefully  engraved  likenesses  of 
men  eminent  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
others  filling  high  positions  in  Church  and 
State.  Thus  in  our  past  seventy-four 
volumes  may  be  found  a  larger  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons  than 
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within  Bpeakin"  distance  of  each  other. 
Tlie  j)ortrait  has  been  admirably  en- 
jjjaved  by  oiir  artist,  Mr.  Perine,  which 
we  are  sure  will  gratify  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  veteran  Editor,  who,  pen 
in  hand,  appears  in  the  engraving  still 
engaged  at  the  work  which  lie  has  done 
so  well.  The  following  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch,  pre|)ared  at  our  request  by  a 
frientl  of  the  Doctor,  will  form  an  ap¬ 
propriate  accompaniment  to  the  portrait. 

Samuel  lrena*us  Prime  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Hev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  D.D., 
an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  grandfather 
was  a  physician  in  this  city,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  stirring  patriotic  ballads 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  are 
preserved  in  Griswold’s  Appendix  to 
Disraeli’s  “Curiosities  of  Literature.” 
The  taste  of  this  family  for  literary  cul¬ 
ture  and  pursuits  has  been  marked  in 
many  generations.  A  single  fact  will 
illustrate  this  hereditary  tendency.  A 
son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
clergyman,  and  reads  the  identical  Greek 
Testament  w’hich  his  father  read,  and  his 
grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
ami  his  great,  great-grandfather;  inak. 
ing  five  successive  generations  of  classi¬ 
cal  students,  and  all  clergymen  but  one, 
he  being  the  physician  before  spoken  of, 
who  wrote  readily  verse  or  jirose  in  the 
ancient  classics,  and  in  several  modern 
tongues. 

S.  Ircmeus  Prime  was  born  in  Ralls- 
ton,  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  in  ('ambridge, 
Washington  County,  New’  York;  and 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
1829,  before  he  wjis  seventeen  years  old  ; 
receiving  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  .at  Princeton  Seminary,  and,  after 
a  successful  ministry  of  five  years,  owing 
to  failing  health,  relinquished  pulpit  la¬ 
bor,  and  came  to  New  York,  in  1840, 
where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Ohsemer  as  an  assistant  editor, 
lie  W'as  at  that  time  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  before  long  the  principal  bur¬ 
den  of  the  editorial  department  was 
laid  upon  him.  With  only  a  brief  inter¬ 
val  of  two  years  he  has  discharged  these 
<luties  with  unremitting  ardor  and  stead¬ 
iness  of  purpose  till  the  present  moment. 

The  distinguished  founders  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  Sidney  E.  and  Richard 
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C.  Morse,  retired  from  the  paper  in  1858, 
after  a  long  career  of  honorable  useful¬ 
ness,  and  Dr.  Prime,  purchasing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  S.  E.  Morse,  Esq.,  is  now'  the 
senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  well- 
known  religious  weekly.  Its  circulation, 
though  largely  among  Dresbyterians,  has 
neycr  been  confined  to  them  ;  but  being 
established  upon  a  broad  and  unsectarian 
basis,  it  finds  ready  acceptance  among 
Christian  people  of  all  denominations. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  though 
contending  with  feeble  health  till  within 
a  few  years  past,  is  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  and  prolific  writers  on  the 
press.  Overflowing  with  humor  and 
good  spirits,  delighting  in  his  work, 
which  he  pursues  as  if  it  were  a  pastime, 
he  accomplishes  a  greater  amount  of 
labor  in  a  given  time  than  any  man 
with  whom  we  are  acijuainted.  A  phi¬ 
lanthropist  in  the  widest  sense,  he  is  an 
active  working  member  of  the  principal 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions  :  he 
is  prominent  among  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  ;  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  ;  the  Ame- 
ric.an  Colonization  Society,  and  others ; 
he  is  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Evangelical  Alliance, 
President  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  Trustee  of  Williams  College,  Pres¬ 
ident  (elect)  of  Wells  College  for  Young 
I,adies  at  Aurora,  New’ York,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  member  of  other  institutions  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Not  a  w’eek  passes 
without  applications  being  made  to  him 
to  .advocate  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
])latform,  some  benevolent  or  religious 
object ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  idle, 
even  if  he  wished  it. 

No  small  portion  of  his  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  persons  from  far  and  near, 
w’ho  arc  attracted  by  the  kindly  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  nature  of  his  writings  to  apply 
for  advice  and  assistance ;  and  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  men  of  the  age  in 
the  Christian  Church,  at  home  an<i  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  w’ould  fill  volumes. 

Dr.  Prime  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  promoters  of  the 
Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Observer  having  a  wide  circulation, 
and  perhaps  equally  w’ide  among  both 
branches,  its  editor  was  able  to  exert  a 
direct  and  favorable  influence  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reunion.  From  him  came  the 
4l> 
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proposition  to  appoint  the  “  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  of  the  two  assemblies  to  nego¬ 
tiate  terms  of  reunion,  whose  delibena- 
tions  resulted  in  the  consummation  of  the 
union  last  November. 

Dr.  Prime  has  also  been  a  traveller  in 
many  lands,  having  at  different  times 
made  extensive  journeys  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt ; 
and  his  books  of  “  Travel  in  Europe  and 
the  East  ”  have  been  popular  for  many 
years.  Few,  if  any  American  clergy¬ 
men,  have  formed  so  extensive  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  men  abroad,  or  made 
themselves  more  familiar  with  the  social 
manners  and  customs  and  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  European  countries.  Besides 
his  letters  and  constant  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press,  and  his  multitudi¬ 
nous  editorial  labors.  Dr.  Prime  is  the 
author  of  more  than  thirty  volumes, 
most  of  them  published  without  his  name, 
and  all  of  them,  we  believe,  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  Some  of  them  have 
been  reprinted  abroad,  and  in  several 
languages.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  his  work  entitled 
“  The  Power  of  Prayer  ”  were  sold  in 
Europe,  and  his  “  Thoughts  on  the 
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Death  of  Little  Children  ”  carried  com¬ 
fort  to  thousands  of  sorrowing  hearts. 
A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  his 
published  writings  shows  that  they 
would  easily  fill  a  hundred  fair  sized  vol¬ 
umes  of  400  pages  each.  And  all  that 
he  has  written  and  done  has  been  promp¬ 
ted  by  the  single  and  evident  jnirpose 
io  do  good — to  make  the  world  better  and 
happier. 

In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  literary  la¬ 
bor,  Dr.  Prime  can  always  find  time  for 
the  enjoyment  of  social  converse  with 
his  friends ;  he  is  a  frequent  guest  as  well 
as  a  generous  host,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote  and  story  enlivens 
many  tables,  and  his  wit  brightens  nume¬ 
rous  assemblies.  Posses8e<l  of  a  tender 
and  deeply  sympathetic  nature,  he  is  also 
frequently  called  to  give  consolation  to 
the  afflicted ;  and  though  not  a  pastor,  he 
does  a  large  amount  of  pastoral  work, 
lie  is  now  67  years  old,  and  fresher  than 
when  he  came  to  this  city  thirty  years 
ago.  The  portrait  of  him  in  this  number 
of  the  Eclkctic  shows  him  at  his  pen- 
work,  and  is  a  hapjiy  representation  of 
his  intellectual  head  and  characteristic 
countenance. 
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“AFTER  MANY  DAYS. 


I. 

In*  autumn’s  ailent  twilight,  sad  and  sweet, 

O  love,  no  longer  mine,  alone  1  stand ; 

Listening,  I  seem  to  hear  dear  phantom  feet 
Pass  t»y  me  down  the  golden  wave-worn  strand ; 

I  think  of  things  that  were  and  things  that  be, 

I  hear  the  soft  low  ripples  of  tlie  sea 
That  to  my  ilioughts  responsive  music  beat. 

II. 

My  heart  is  very  sad  to-night  and  chill, 

But  hush’d  in  awe,  as  his  who  turns  and  feels 
A  mournful  rapture  through  his  being  thrill. 

When  music,  sweet  aud  slumb’rous,  softly  steals 
Down  the  deep  calm  of  some  cathedral  nave ; 
Then  swells  and  throbs  and  breaks  as  does  a  wave. 
And  slowly  ebbs,  aud  all  again  is  still. 

III. 

And  is  it  only  five  years  since,  O  love. 

That  we  in  this  old  place  stood  side  by  side, 
Where  in  the  twilight  once  again  I  move  ? 

Is  tills  the  same  shore  wash’d  hy  the  same  tide  ? 
My  heart  recalls  the  past  a  little  space, 

The  sweet  and  irrevocable  days ; 

I  knew  not  then  how  bitter  life  might  prove. 


1  lov’d  you  then,  and  shall  love  till  I  die; 

Your  way  of  life  is  fair,  it  should  bo  so. 

And  I  am  glad,  though  in  dark  years  gone  by 
Hard  thouglits  of  you  I  had;  but  now  l<kiiow 
A  fairer  and  a  softer  path  was  meet 
For  treading  of  your  dainty  maiden  feet : 

Your  life  must  blossom  ’iieath  a  summer  sky. 

v. 

The  twilight,  like  a  sleep,  creeps  on  the  day. 

And  like  dark  dreams  the  night  creeps  on  that 
sleep; 

If  you  should  come  again  in  the  old  way 
And  look  from  pensive  tender  eyes  and  deep 
Upon  me,  as  you  looked  in  days  of  old — 

If  my  hand  should  again  of  yours  take  hold, 
ilow  should  I  feel,  and  what  thing  should  I  say  ? 

VI. 

Ah,  sweet  days  flown  shall  never  come  again. 
That  happy  summer  time  shall  not  return 
When  we  two  stood  beside  this  peaceful  main, 
And  saw  at  eve  the  rising  billows  yearn 
With  passion  to  the  moon,  and  heard  afar. 

Across  the  waves,  and  ’neath  the  first  warm  star. 
From  ships  at  sea  some  sweet  remember’d  strain. 
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TIL 

I  can  recall  the  day  when  first  wo  met, 

And  how  the  bnrning'summer  sunlight  fell 
Across  the  sea  ;  nor,  love,  do  I  forget 
How,  underneath  that  summer  noontide  spell, 

We  saw  afar  the  white-sail'd  vessels  glide 
As  phantom  ships  upon  a  waveless  tide. 

Whose  shining  calm  no  breezes  come  to  fret 

vni. 

And  shall  I  blame  you,  sweet  because  you  chose 
A  softer  path  of  life  than  mine  could  be? 

I  keep  our  secret  here,  and  no  man  knows 
What  pass'd  five  years  ago  'twixt  you  and  me — 
Two  loves  begotten  at  the  self-same  time. 

When  that  gold  summer  tide  was  in  its  prime : 

One  love  lives  yet  and  one  died  with  the  rose. 

IX. 

I  work  and  live  and  take  my  part  in  things. 

And  so  my  life  goes  on  from  day  to  day; 

Fruitless  the  summers,  seedless  all  the  springs, 

To  him  wlio  feels  December  one  with  May; 

The  night  is  not  more  dreary  than  the  sun. 

Not  sadder  is  the  twilight  dim  and  dun, 

Tliaii  dawn  that  still  returning,  shines  and  sings. 

I. 

Fed  with  wet  scent  of  hills,  through  growing 
shades. 

To  the  while  water's  edge  the  wind  moans  down  ; 
The  lapping  tide  steals  on,  while  daylight  fades, 
And  tills  the  caves  with  shells  and  seaweed  brown. 
Ah,  wild  sea-beaten  coast  more  dear  to  me 
Than  fairest  scenes  of  that  fair  land  could  bo 
Where  warm  Italian  suns  sleep  happy  glades  I 

zi. 

Farewell,  familiar  scene,  for  I  ascend 
Tl'.e  jagged  path  that  led  me  to  the  shore ; 
Farewell  to  clifli  cave,  inlet — each  a  friend; 

My  parting  steps  shall  visit  ye  no  more; 

Dear  are  ye  all  when  suit  light  steals  through 
glcKim; 

Here  had  my  Joy  its  birth — here  found  its  tomb — 
Here  love  begun,  and  here  one  love  had  end. 

Philip  Bourke  Mariitox. 


MEDUSA. 

On'B  calm  and  cloudless  winter  night 
Under  a  moonless  sky — 

The  gracious  golden  sunset  light 
Was  dead,  I  saw  it  die — 

I  stood  alone  a  little  space. 

Where  tree  nor  building  bars 
Its  outlook,  in  a  desert  place. 

The  best  fur  seeing  stars. 

Xo  sound  was  in  the  frosty  air, 

No  light  below  the  skies, 

I  looked  above,  and  unaware 
Looked  in  Medusa’s  eyes  : 


The  eyes  that  neither  laugh  nor  weep. 
That  neither  hope  nor  fear. 

That  neither  watch  nor  dream  nor  sleep. 
Nor  sympathize  nor  sneer ; 

Tiie  eyes  that  neither  spurn  nor  choose. 
Nor  question  nor  reply. 

That  neitiier  pardon  nor  accuse, 

That  yield  not  nor  defy ; 

The  eyes  that  hide  not  nor  reveal. 

That  trust  not  nor  betray, 

That  acquiesce  not  nor  appeal ; 

The  eyes  that  never  pray. 

0  love  that  will  not  be  forgot ! 

O  love  that  leaves  alone  I 
0  love  that  blinds  and  blesses  not! 

0  love  that  turns  to  stone  I 

Robert  Weeks,  in  the  Oalaxjf. 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Come  when  I  am  dead,  love. 

Un  a  day  to  me ; 

I  shall  not  feel  you  tread,  love. 
Tenderly  1 

Come  not  very  soon,  love. 

To  the  quiet  place ; 

Let  it  be  in  June,  love. 

In  the  grace 

Of  a  summer  day,  love, 

Very  calm  and  fair. 

Let  our  Mabel  play,  love. 

Merry  there  1 

Look  between  the  trees,  love. 

Into  airy  bloom, 

When  the  summer  breeze,  love 
Wafts  the  fume 

Of  many  a  summer  flower,  love ; 
Songs  from  near  the  nest ; 

My  memory  shall  have  power,  love. 
To  invest 

Earth  with  subtler  grace,  love. 

And  a  rarer  joy, 

Who  knew  me  face  to  face,  love. 
From  a  boy. 

I  would  not  have  thee  weep,  love, 
Hopeless  in  thy  woe ; 

Only  from  my  sleep,  love. 

Let  there  flow 

Through  the  summer  light,  love. 
Shadow  of  a  loss. 

Mellowing  delight,  love, 

In  my  moss. 

For  the  land  revealed,  love. 

All  her  heart  to  me. 

Nor  w’ill  keep  concealed,  love. 
Aught  from  thee. 
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Now  mj  fault  maj  stain  not 
Check  of  thine  with  tears,  ^ 
'  RIooin  of  love  may  wane  not 
Envied  of  the  years  I 

Yet,  oh  I  for  warm  embracing 
Thee  upon  my  breast  I 
And  oh !  fur  interlacing 
Fainting  into  real ! 

But  gaze  into  the  distance  ; 

Mellow  lies  the  earth  ; 

God  with  sweet  insislance 
Held  our  hand  trom  birth. 


Led  us  from  the  far  light, 
Where  He  only  knows. 
From  the  silent  starlight 
Where  the  souls  repose. 


He  from  everlasting 
Led  us  docile  here, 

Joined  our  hands  unhasting. 
Now  recalls  me,  dearl 


Darling,  Ho  is  yonder 
Wheresoe’er  1  go. 


Life  nor  Death  may  sunder 
From  His  heart  I  know. 

Therefore  do  not  weep,  love, 

He  is  culling  home ; 

Still  the  day  is  deep,  love ; 

In  the  evening,  cumo  1 

Ruukx  Noel. 


EVENING. 

The  long  crow-lines  push  woodward  string  on 
string. 

And  whirring  to  their  willow-beds  away, 

The  dusky  starlings  beat  with  burnished  wing 
The  golden  air  of  the  declining  day. 

Low  down,  the  sun  sets  grandly ;  and  the  fields, 
The  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  still  pools,  aro 
dashed 

With  shifting  showers  of  gold.  The  twilight 
steals 

Up  from  the  plain  anon ;  anon,  abashed. 

As  fearing  to  be  seen,  a  star  or  two 

Steal  out  faint,  timid  lights.  One  dear  day  more 

The  gluttonous  Past,  that,  hungering  ages  through. 

Is  never  filled,  unto  her  monstrou.s  store 

Hath  safely  added ;  and  another  time 

Stern  Night  fulfils  her  mystery  sublime. 
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Among  my  Bookn.  By  James  Rcssell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

WiTti  the  exception  of  the  recent  volume  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  essays,  it  may  bo  questioned  if 
any  literary  criticism  has  been  coiitributed  to  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Hazlitt,  at  once  so 
sohd,  so  clear,  and  so  comprehensive,  as  these 
(too  few)  sheaves  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  gleaned 
from  among  his  books.  Lowell  (for  we  “  dignify 
by  curtailing  him  of  the  ‘  Mr,  ’  and  reducing  him 
to  a  bare  patronymic,  as  being  a  kind  by  him- 
Belf’) — Lowell  is  not  the  writer  to  produce  medi¬ 
ocre  work  in  whatever  field  ho  undertakes  it, — 
whether  in  poetry  or  criticism,  or  iu  creating  a 
character  scarcely  less  genuine  and  typical,  though 
less  fortunate  in  historical  circumstance,  than 
that  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  his  happy  individual¬ 
ity,  the  wide  range  of  his  reading,  and  his  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  assimilation  have  never  shone 
to  more  conspicuous  advantage  than  in  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  present  volume.  Were  not  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  so  narrow  a  field  in  itself — too 
narrow,  in  fact,  in  its  -influence  to  monopolize  a 
genius  which  has  illustrated  itself  so  nobly  in  a 
wider  and  higher  one — we  could  almost  wish 
that  Lowell  would  devote  himself  to  supplying 
the  most  conspicuous  deficiency  in  our  literature, 
— the  branch  of  it  which  Sainte-Beuvo  in  France, 
and  iSchlegel  and  Gerviuns  in  Germany,  have  in 
their  respective  languages  raised  to  the  dignity 
and  precision  of  a  fine  art.  That  Lowell  is  the 
one  of  all  our  writers  most  capable  of  perfonuiug 
this  work,  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  His  intel¬ 
lect,  though  masculine  and  somewhat  rugged,  is 
essentially  analytical,  as  may  bo  seen  even  in  his 
poems;  his  fancy  is  graceful  and  copious;  the 


range  of  his  sympathy  and  reading  broad  as  hu¬ 
manity  and  its  literature.  There  is  scarcely  an 
author  who  uses  the  English  language  as  a  medi¬ 
um  of  cxprc.ssion  whose  intellect  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  so  subtle,  and  whose  imagination  is  at 
once  CO  powerful  and  so  disciplined,  us  that  of  Low¬ 
ell;  and  those  aro  the  qualities  which  must  go  to  tho 
making  of  criticism  which  shall  lx^come  a  perma¬ 
nent  element  in  literature.  As  this  narrowing  of 
his  field  of  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  him,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  we  may  bo 
thankful  that  ho  makes  an  occasional  incursion 
into  it,  and  brings  back  fruit  of  such  flavor  as  our 
palates  are  not  often  made  acquainted  with. 

“Among  ray  Books’’  contains  six  c.^says: 
“Drj’den, ’’  “Witchcraft,”  “Shakespeare  Once 
More,”  “New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago," 
“  Lessing,”  and  “  Rousseau  and  tho  Sentimental¬ 
ists.”  Of  these  the  papers  on  “  Dryden,”  “  Rous¬ 
seau,”  and  “Ixssing"  will  probably  be  most  .sat¬ 
isfactory  to  students,  though  comparison  is  invid¬ 
ious  wiiero  all  are  so  good.  Lowell  docs  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  quite  so  superior  to  his  brother 
essayists  in  such  esoteric  themes  os  Witchcraft, 
and  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  as  in  those 
whioh  arc  more  purely  literary  and  personal. 
Moreover,  early  New  England  is  so  tangled  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  so  saturated  with  partisan  feeliugs,  that 
tho  author  who  ventures  into  it  had  as  well  rec¬ 
oncile  himself  to  the  fate  of  immolation  on  tho 
altar  of  somebody’s  prejudices ;  and  indeed  Low¬ 
ell  has  not  escaped.  More  than  one  critic,  or 
rather,  more  than  one  writer,  has  made  that 
essay  tho  text  for  a  noisy  onslaught  upon  tho 
whole  book. 

We  doubt  if  Pope’s  groat  rival  has  ever  re- 
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coived  such  appreciative  and  satisfactory,  and  yet 
such  just  treatment  since  ho  became  legitimate 
prey  for  the  critics.  Tliore  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Dryden  and  Ix)\vell,  and 
our  faults  and  merits,  if  personitied  in  another, 
never  find  a  truer  and  juster  critic  than  ourself. 
Young  men  will  doubtless  still  prefer  Dr.  John¬ 
son's  ponderous  antitheses  and  rolling  periods; 
but  Lowell  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  subtle, 
and  brings  us  much  nearer  to  Dryden’s  actual 
personality.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  waj’  of  holding 
ids  subject  at  arm’s  length,  both  from  himself  and 
the  reader,  while  he  photographed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  exactness  every  of  its  external  features ;  Low- 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  way  of  getting  into 
the  heart  and  brain  of  his  author,  and  forcing  us, 
as  it  were,  to  assist  hi(n  in  his  (lue  and  tireless 
.'inalysis.  Such  work  is  not  the  kind  in  which  wo 
participate  for  transient  amusement,  but  when 
j)ropcrly  assimilated,  it  becomes  an  appreciable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  of  man. 

The  fujme  remarks  will  apply  to  the  essay  on 
“  Le.s^ing,"  himself  almost  incoiupsrably  great  as 
a  critic ;  and  to  the  one  on  “  lloussenu  and  the 
Sentiinentalist.s.”  Even  the  disciples  of  “  pca)r 
Jean  Jacques’*  will  accept  almost  as  a  revelation 
the  acute  analysis  of  his  character,  and  of  his  in- 
liuence  upon  contemporary  and  subsequent  thought. 

The  only  thing  in  “.Shakespeare  Once  More” 
that  is  not  good  is  the  title,  which  seems  to  hint 
that  after  tliis  nothing  more  remains  to  bo  said 
upon  the  subject.  Doubllc.s8  many  of  us  have 
thought  that  nothing  really  did  remain  to  be  said, 
but  Mr.  Lowell  has  himself  managed  to  say  so 
much  that  is  new,  suggestive,  and  thoroughly  good, 
that  he  should  be  the  last  to  intimate  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  exhnustetl.  The  principal  features  of  the 
es.say  are  a  searcliing  examination  of  Shakesp>eHre’s 
language  considered  philologically,  a  comparison 
of  Shakespieare  with  the  Greek  drama,  and  an  acute 
analysis  of  the  play  of  Hamlet'  The  originality, 
nice  discrimination,  and  vigorous  thought  of  this 
ess.ay  alone  would  stamp  the  author  as  a  critic  of 
the  llrst  order. 

Mr.  I.owell’8  general  conception  of  8hake8i)eare’8 
character  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Wliipple, 
which  was  recently  elucidated  in  these  pages;  and 
wo  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract 
which  gives  a  better  conception  of  the  immortal 
dramatist  of  his  position  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  of  the  character  of  his  work,  than  whole  vol¬ 
umes  of  platitudinous  eulogy : 

“  We  atlmire  in  Homer  the  blind  placid  mirror  of 
the  world’s  young  manhood,  the  bard  who  escaptes 
from  his  misfortune  in  pxtems  all  memory,  all  life 
and  bustle,  adventure  and  picture;  we  revere  in 
Dante  that  compressed  force  of  lifelong  passion 
which  could  make  a  private  exp>erience  eosmopM)!- 
itan  in  its  reach  and  everlasting  in  its  signiliennee ; 
we  respect  in  Goethe  the  .Aristotelian  pmet,  wise  by 
weariless  observation,  witty  with  intention,  the 
stately  Geheimerrath  of  a  provincial  court  in  the 
empire  of  Nature.  As  we  study  these,  we  seem 
in  our  limited  way  to  penetrate  into  their  con¬ 
sciousness  and  to  measure  and  master  their  meth¬ 
ods  ;  but  with  Shakespeare  it.  is  just  the  other  way ; 
the  more  we  have  familiari'/.e<l  ourselves  with  the 
operations  of  our  own  consciousness,  the  more  do 
we  find,  in  reading  him,  that  he  has  been  before¬ 


hand  with  us,  and  that,  while  we  have  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  the  door  of  his  being,  he  has 
searched  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  own. 
While  other  paiels  and  dramatists  embody  isolated 
phases  of  character  and  work  inward  from  the 
prhenomenon  to  the  special  law  which  it  illustrate.s, 
he  seems  in  some  strange  way  unitary  with  human 
nature  itself,  and  his  own  soul  to  have  been  the 
law  and  the  life-giving  prower  of  which  his  crea¬ 
tions  are  only  the  phenomena.  We  justify  or  criti¬ 
cise  the  characters  of  other  writers  by  our  memo¬ 
ry  and  exprerience,  and  pronounce  them  natural  or 
unnatural ;  but  he  seems  to  have  worked  in  the 
very  stnflT  of  which  memory  and  exprerience  are 
in.ude.  and  we  recognize  his  truth  to  nature  by  an 
innate  and  unac'quired  sympathy,  as  if  he  alone 
pro.ssessed  the  secret  of  the  ‘  ideal  form  and  uni¬ 
versal  mould,’  and  embodied  generic  typ)e8  rather 
that!  individuals.  In  this,  Cervantes  alone  hasap- 
piroached  him ;  and  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho. 
like  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespieare,  are  the 
contemporaries  of  every  generation,  because  they 
are  not  products  of  an  artificial  and  transitory  so¬ 
ciety,  but  becau.se  they  are  animated  by  the 
primeval  and  unchanging  forces  of  that  humanity 
which  underlies  and  survives  the  forever-fickle 
creeds  and  ceremonials  of  the  parochial  corners 
which  we  who  dwell  in  them  sublimely  call  The 
World.” 

In  this  volume,  as  in  his  late  r)oem  The  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Lowell  has  awakened  the  ire  of  the  critics  by 
certain  syntactical  eccentricities,  and  by  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  strange  verbal  compounds  decidedly 
Germanesque  in  character ;  but  however  objection¬ 
able  the  practice  is  generally,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  they  always  concentrate  his  meuuing  seems 
to  us  to  vindicate  their  use.  Moreover  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  which  give  flavor  and  individuality 
to  Lowell’s  style ;  and  who  would  exchange  that 
for  the  smooth  and  dainty  commonplaces  of  pol¬ 
ished  mediocrity?  Finally,  whatever  eccentric 
polysyllables  these  sentinels  at  the  outposts  of  our 
literature  may  succeed  in  intercepting  in  their  pas¬ 
sage,  no  one  can  rise  from  “  Among  my  Books  ” 
without  having  acquired  much  food  for  thought, 
and  having  the  range  of  his  sympathies  immensely 
widened  by  contact  with  one  whoie  intellect  and 
whose  sympialhies  are  so  cosmopolitan  that  he  can 
“  include  intolerance  even  among  the  things  to  be 
tolerated.”  It  is  this  broad  humanizing  influence, 
more  marked  as  the  influence  extends,  which  is 
the  noblest  result  of  lowell’s  writinjjs ;  and  it  has 
never  been  manifested  more  characteristically  and 
porvasively  than  in  this  collection  of  casual  essays. 

.Vauprat.  Geobue  Sanu.  Novels.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

That  George  Sand,  who  is  incompwrably  the 
greatest  novelist  that  France  has  ever  produced, 
if  not,  as  Edmond  About  pronounces  her,  ‘‘the  no¬ 
blest  mind  of  our  epoch,”  should  have  remained 
for  so  long  comparatively  unfamdiar  to  American 
renders,  while  scores  of  noisy  scribes  have  made 
universal  if  ephemeral  reputations,  must  be  looked 
upon  ns  a  most  singular  literary  phenomenon,  aud 
one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Why  is  it 
that  we,  who  have  become  remarkable  for  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  extended  to 
every  great  literary  genius  of  the  century,  have 
remained  indifiTerent  to  the  claims  of  the  moat  cos- 
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mopolitan  and  int«nselj  human  of  tliem  all,  the 
one  which  is  in  most  profound  accord  with  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  tendencies  of  our  national  life, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  champions  that  true  de¬ 
mocracy  has  ever  had  in  Europe  ? 

In  looking  about  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
the  only  one  which  suggests  itself  and  w’hich  may 
or  may  not  be  adequate,  is  the  fact  that  Madame 
Dudevant  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
manner  of  introduction  to  our  public.  The  first,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  of  her  books  which 
were  translated  were  “  Indiana  ’’  and  “  Consuelo  " 
— books  written  in  all  the  unrestrained  fervor  and 
passionate  voluptuousness  of  youth,  before  thought, 
and  experience,  and  knowledge  of  its  powers  had 
harmonized  the  grand  proportions  of  her  nature. 
The  result  which  might  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  followed.  “Indiana"  and  “Consuelo" 
were  themselves  eminently  succe.ssful.  Among 
one  class  of  readers  they  obtained  recognition  from 
the  splendor  of  the  genius  which  illuminated  them, 
and  by  another  class  they  were  devoured,  as 
prurient  literature  is  always  devoured.  But  they 
shocked  too  deeply  the  conservative  prejudices  of 
respectable  people  to  permit  of  a  calm  appreciation 
of  the  author's  qualities,  and  a  reputation  estab¬ 
lished  upon  any  other  basis  is  of  course  ephemeral 
and  worthless.  Yet  these,  together  with  the 
tempest  of  criticism,  or  rather  pietism,  which  their 
appearance  stirred  up,  were  for  a  long  time  almost 
the  only  material  from  which  the  publiccould  form 
a  judgment,  and  subsequent  attempts  have  had  to 
contend  against  firmly  settled  prejudices  and  sus¬ 
picion.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  unjust.  It 
is  as  if  Shakspeare  were  known  to  a  nation  of 
readers  only  through  the  medium  of  “  Venus  and 
Adonis”  and  the  “Rape  of  Lucrece.”  There  is 
not  in  any  great  novels  of  the  day  a  more  bracing 
and  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  a  larger  benevo¬ 
lence,  a  more  generous  philosophy,  or  a  more  un¬ 
compromising  loyalty  to  Truth,  than  in  the  maturer 
works  of  George  Sand  ;  and  there  are  none  which 
can  compare  with  them  in  furnishing  food  for 
thought. 

TVe  are  thus  earnest  and  emphatic  in  combating 
the  too  general  misconception  of  Madame  Sand’s 
characteristics  as  a  writer,  because  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros,  have  two  or  three  of  her  works  in  press, 
and  we  understand  that  it  will  depend  upon  the 
reception  extended  to  tliese  whether  tliey  complete 
the  series.  “  Mauprat "  has  been  selected  to  “  feel 
the  public,”  and  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  later  style.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  her 
V  best  and  most  satisfactory  works,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  one  of  her  first  productions  after  she  had 
pass^  the  stormy  period  of  her  earlier  life ;  and  is 
strong,  moreover,  with  her  peculiar  strength,  and 
characteristic  of  her  ideuit,  her  art,  and  her  style. 
Edmee,  the  heroine,  seems  to  us  an  impossible 
character,  or  only  possible  in  a  world  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  George  Sand's  large,  logical,  and 
passionate  nature, — but  the  story  is  fascinating  and 
moves  forward  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and 
the  dramatic  development  of  character  proceeds 
with  the  firmness  and  precision  of  a  sculptured 
figure,  Tlie  object  of  "  Mauprat  "  is  to  “  paint  an 
eternal,  exclusive  love. — a  love  inspired  before  and 
continuing  during  and  after  marriage ;  "  but  there 
is  no  preaching,  no  rhetoric,  no  moralizing,  and 
none  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  inferior 
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writers  for  welding  together  fiction  and  ethics. 
Madame  Sand’s  didactic  conceptions  mould  her 
characters  a.s  naturally  and  inevitably  as  circum¬ 
stances  mould  individual  life. 

The  majesty  and  perfection  of  that  stylo  w'hieh 
has  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  such  widely 
different  minds  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  Heine,  Miche¬ 
let,  and  Thackeray  is  of  course  lost  in  a  transla¬ 
tion  ;  but  Miss  Vaughan’s  rendering  of  “  Mauprat’’ 
is  good,  even  exceptionally  no.  She  and  Miss 
Preston,  w*ho  we  suppose  will  assist  in  the  work, 
ought  to  give  us  as  satisfactory  a  series  of  the 
novels  as  we  can  expect  to  have  in  an  alien 
tongue. 

The  stylo  of  binding  selected  by  the  publishers 
is  neat,  tasteful,  and  convenient,  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done.  Wo 
commend  “  Mauprat”  and  the  succeeding  volumes 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  study  the 
most  characteristic  and  influential  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  century. 

The  Rule  of  the  Monk ;  or,  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Gk.neual  Gahibaudi.  New  York : 
Harper  Bros.  * 

The  only  thing  which  entitles  “  The  Rule  of  the 
Monk  ”  to  the  slightest  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  famous  as 
General  Garibaldi  whose  name  will  insure  it  a 
hearing  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and 
wherever  else  the  story  of  Italy’s  struggle  for 
freedom  has  been  told.  As  a  novel  it  is  simply 
nothing.  There  is  no  vestige  of  anything  that 
can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  plot,  no  char¬ 
acters,  no  movement,  no  local  coloring,  nothing  to 
convince  our  reason  or  engage  our  sympathies. 
Even  as  a  political  manifesto  it  is  deficient  in 
method,  precision,  vigor,  concentration,  and  every 
other  element  of  force,  except  that  of  uncompro¬ 
mising,  fanatical  hatred.  Yet  it  is  from  this  latter 
point  of  view  only  (as  a  political  manifesto)  that 
it  can  be  considered  as  of  any  importance,  and 
considering  the  character  of  the  Italians  and  the 
hold  which  General  Garibaldi  has  upon  their  im¬ 
aginations,  if  not  their  affections,  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies,  its 
influence  in  this  direction  will  be  very  great  It 
is  one  long,  bitter,  uncompromising  attack  upon 
priestcraft  and  the  Papacy,  and  an  impassioned 
exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to  rebel,  to  commit 
crime  even,  in  order  to  throw  oft'  this  intolerable 
y»ke  and  the  influences  which  have  upheld  it 
Among  the  Italians  of  to  day  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  such  seed  fulling  upon  stony  or  barren 
ground,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  that  spirit  which  is  already  manifest¬ 
ing  itself,  and  which  will  ultimately  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  priests  to  remain  in  Italy,  except  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  body  social  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced  in  every  other  civilized  country 
of  the  world.  This  was  obviously  Garibaldi’s 
object  in  writing  his  book,  and  however  crude 
his  instrument  may  appear  to  an  alien,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  will  not  be  ineffective. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  connection  with 
“  The  Rule  of  the  Monk  ”  is  the  revelation  which 
it  affords  of  Garibaldi’s  own  character.  The 
born  revolutionist,  who  mistakes  his  own  passion¬ 
ate  restlessness  for  patriotism,  who  has  no  con¬ 
ception  whatever  of  political  necessitie.s,  who 
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will  violate  the  laws  himself,  and  encourage  others 
to  violate  them,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  private 
conception  of  public  policy,  who  will  encourage 
brigandage  because  brigands  have  assisted  him, 
whose  passionate  impatience  cannot  brook  the 
long  delays  which  ho  himself  perceives  are,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  inevitable, — his  whole  vol¬ 
canic  and  dangerous,  yet  simple-minded,  earnest, 
and  hopeful  nature  is  brought  before  us  with  a 
distinctness  and  precision  which  could  only  come 
of  a  self-revelation.  Outside  of  Italy  this  will  be 
the  principal,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  value  of  the 
work. 

The  translation  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  bad, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  other  defects  is 
peculiarly  aggravating.  The  exceeding  bad  taste 
of  the  translator's  preface  prepared  us  for  inferi¬ 
or  work,  but  though  bad  begun  worse  remained 
behind.  Moreover,  if  our  memory  servos  us, 
there  were  only  two  references  in  the  text  to  the 
five  notes  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  and  these 
were  wrong,— No.  1  referring  to  No.  2,  and  No.  2 
to  No.  3. 

A  Day  by  the  Fife,  and  other  Papers.  By  Leioii 
Hc.nt.  Boston:  Huberts  Bros. 

Of  all  the  English  essay-writers  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  none  wlio  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
wlioso  influence  has  so  extended  with  the  years, 
and  who  has  inspired  .such  a  tender  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  breast  of  his  readers,  as  Leigh  Hunt. 
Though  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
popularize  that  branch  of  literature  i:i  England, 
yet  the  es.say  in  his  liands  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  both  in  form  and  subsiauee  which  has 
rarely  or  never  been  equalled,  eitlicr  before  or 
since.  His  scholarly  culture  and  extensive  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  broad  range  of  his  sympathies,  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  graceful  and  lambent  style,  and  the 
geniaL  sunny  temperament  which  he  brought  to 
all  his  literary  work,  give  him  a  peculiar  place 
in  literature,  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
“  the  gentle  Elia  ”  than  any  otlier  English  writer. 
Like  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  others  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  ho  was  fond  of  delving  among  the 
old  Elizabethan  and  anti-Elizabetiian  poets; 
among  the  mythologies  of  the  ancieuts,  and  old 
Scandinavian  legends;  wherever  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination  of  man  have  flowered  into  that 
quaint  lore,  half  religion  and  all  poetry,  which  is 
found  in  all  early  literatures.  And  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  any  of  them  has  brought  so  much  pure 
gold  to  the  surface.  For  Hunt  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  critic,  and,  besides  the  culture  which  would 
enable  him  to  discriminate,  had  the  genuine  poetic 
instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  iti  Nature 
and  in  .\rt.  This  predominating  propensity  of 
the  author  fur  the  quaint  and  the  antique  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  present  volume  as  in  the  others 
which  have  preceded  it;  and  the  papers  on  the 
“Heathen  Mythology,"  “The  Glcnii  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Poets,"  “The  Genii  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,”  and  on  “  Fairies,"  are  in  nun*c’s  most 
scholarly  and  happiest  vein.  Those  who  have 
met  him  in  his  other  collections  will  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  treat  which  awaits  them  in  this 
one,  and  those  who  have  not  can  here  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  in  one  of  his  most  genial 
and  satisfactory  moods.  The  series  on  Nymphs, 
Satyrs,  Mermaids,  Giants,  Genii,  Fairies,  Ac^  wore 


intended  by  Hunt  to  form  part  of  a  book  to  be 
entitled  ‘"rho  Fabulous  World."  Ho  was  to 
“complete  what  was  wanting  to  it. . .  .and  to  add 
the  miraculous  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to 
any  fabulous  people,  such  as  Enchanted  r^pears. 
Flying  Sophas,  Illimitable  Tents  that  jiack  up  in 
nutshells,  Ac.,”  but  unfortunately  the  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  and  the  articles  are  here  for 
the  first  time  collected  into  consecutive  order. 
Literature  missed  something  by  the  failure  of  this 
scheme,  and  what  we  have  here  stimulates  regret 
as  well  as  affords  gratification. 

The  other  papers  in  the  volume  extend  over 
the  whole  period  of  Hunt’s  literary  life,  and  while 
hardly  the  choicest  collection  of  his  remains,  wo 
can  cordially  hope  with  the  Editor  (to  whose  in- 
du.stry,  by  the  way,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude) 
that  it  “  will  be  acceptable  to  the  old  admirers  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  introduce  him  to  many  now  and 
appreciative  readers." 

Journal  of  Social  Science.  No.  2.  Now  York  : 
Leypoldl  dc  Holt.  1870. 

Tiik  Journal  of  Social  Science  is  the  organ  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and 
contains  the  transactions  of  that  body,  together 
with  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  general  sub¬ 
ject.  The  first  number  was  issued  last  August, 
but  the  Journal  will  hereafter  probably  make  its 
appearance  quarterly.  This,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  interest  awakened  and  the  response 
made  by  the  public;  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  American  readers  if  a  publication  so  val¬ 
uable,  so  indispensable  in  fact  to  a  proper  stud}' 
of  the  social  organism,  is  allowed  to  languish  for 
want  of  support.  It  is  said  that  No.  1  of  the 
Journal  obtained  a  wider  circulation  in  Europe 
than  hero,  and  this  fact,  if  true,  is  more  than  hu¬ 
miliating  when  we  reflect  that  nowhere  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  organ  of  enlightened  and  scientific 
opinion  more  necessary  than  in  our  own  country. 
The  peculiar  value  of  the  Journal  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  production  of  specialists  work¬ 
ing  in  their  special  fields,  and  this  kind  of  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  so  common  with  us  that  we  can  afford 
to  treat  with  indifference  any  agency  however  in¬ 
adequate  which  promises  to  furnish  it  The  vast 
importance  of  Social  Science  in  itself,  co-extensive 
as  it  is  with  the  multifarious  interests  of  human 
society,  should  carry  a  copy  of  the  Journal  into 
every  cultivated  household  in  America. 

The  present  number  contains  the  papers  which 
were  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  held  last  autumn  in  this  city ;  and  as  wo  de¬ 
sire  to  give  an  idea  of  its  scope,  and  have  not  the 
space  for  a  critical  examination,  wo  will  simply 
enumerate  the  subjects  treated  of,  appending  the 
names  of  the  authors.  A  most  suggestive  paper 
on  “Immigration,"  by  Fricdriek  Kapp;  “The 
American  Census,"  by  James  A.  Garfield,  M.C^ 
“  The  Mode  of  Procedure  in  Cases  of  Contesten 
Elections,"  by  Henry  L.  Dawes,  M.C. ;  “  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  The¬ 
odore  W.  Dwight ;  “  The  Science  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,"  by  Joseph  D.  Potts j  “  Vaccination,"  a 
Report  presented  by  Francis  Bacon,  VVm.  A.  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  David  F.  Lincoln :  “  The  Election  of 
Presidents,”  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. ;  “  Life 
Insurance,"  by  Sheppard  Homans ;  “  The  Adniin- 
istration  of  Criminal  Justice,”  by  George  C.  Bar- 
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ret^  •*  Hoalth  Laws  and  their  Administration,” 
by  Elisha  B.  Harris;  and  “An  International  Code,” 
by  Darid  Dudley  Field.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Intelligence,  and  a  list  of  works  relating  to  Social 
Science  published  in  18C9. 

There  is  enough  suggestive  matter  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  to  furnish  even  the  most  cultured  reader  with 
ample  food  for  thought  until  the  appearance  of 
the  next  number  later  in  the  spring. 

Lorinfj,  of  Bonion,  has  just  issued  three  or  four 
interesting  pamphlets  with  which  we  believe 
he  begins  his  Spring  campaign.  “  Taie*  of 
Kurof)«an  Ai/e  "  comprises  five  stories.in  which  the 
author,  believing  that  a  description  of  Italy,  “  her 
customs,  manners,  and  monuments,  would  be  less 
hackneyed  in  the  form  of  tales  than  of  tracts,”  has 
“created  purely  fictitious  characters  to  occupy  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes ;  embodying  in  this  way  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  a  residence  of  some  years.”  They  are  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so, 
and  it  will  not  take  longer  to  read  them.  “  Farm¬ 
ing  as  a  Profession”  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  a  Western  Editor ;  “  Sorrento  Wood 
Can'ing  ’’  tells  “  what  it  is,”  and  “  how  to  do  it 
and  “  National  Temperance^  by  Henry  G.  Spauld¬ 
ing.  is  a  calm,  thoughtful,  .nnd  temperate  essay 
upon  a  que.stion  which  has  not  been  too  remark¬ 
able  in  this  countiy  for  judicious  treatment  by  our 
‘  ‘  great  moral  reformers.” 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Sun  and  the  Aerial  Currents. — To  what 
cause,  indeed,  cau  we  assign  the  aerial  currents, 
— those  regular  and  irregular  movements  which  wo 
observe  in  the  gaseous  matter  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
Evidently  to  solar  heat,  that  only  slightly  warms 
tlie  layers  of  our  atmosphere,  but  which  darts 
upon  tho  soil  of  the  tropical  regions  and  raises 
them  to  a  higher  temperature  than  other  latitudes. 
The  lowest  layers  of  air  iu  contact  with  tho  soil 
are  thus  heated  and  dilated,  tho  rarefied  air  thus 
produced  ascends  and  flows  to  the  north  nnd  to 
the  south  towards  tho  higher  latitudes,  whilst  it 
is  replaced  by  masses  of  colder  air  supplied  by 
the  temperate  and  polar  regions.  Thus  are 
formed  those  regular  currents  of  air  known  ns 
trade-winds,  the  directions  of  which  are,  however, 
inodilictl  by  the  rotation  of  tho  earth. 

Two  aerial  rivers  flow  inces.santly  in  each  hem¬ 
isphere,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles :  tho 
higher  one  flowing  towards  the  north-east  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  towards  tho  south  east 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  the  other,  or  lower 
current,  taking  precisely  tho  contrary  direction, 
and  forming  a  stream  from  the  north-cast  or 
south-east.  “  Thus  are  produced  the  great  winds 
of  our  atmosphere,  which  are  materially  modified, 
however,  by  the  irregular  distribution  of  earth 
and  water.  Winds  of  minor  importance  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  tho  local  action  of  heat,  cold,  or  evap¬ 
oration.  There  are  winds,  formed  by  the  heated 
air  iu  tho  valleys  of  the  Alps,  which  rush  with 
destructive  violence  through  tho  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  There  are  agreeable  puffs  of  breezes 
which  descend  from  the  glaciers  on  the  heights. 
There  are  land-breezes  nnd  sea-breezes  owing  to 
variations  of  temperature  upon  the  coast  during 
tho  day  and  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
the  heal  of  the  sun  upon  tho  soil  causes  a  vorti¬ 
cal  asccnsiori  of  air  which  the  oooler  air  of 
the  sea  comes  in  to  replace.  In  the  evening  the 
soil  is  sooner  cooled  by  radiation  than  the  water 
of  the  sea,  nnd  tho  circumstances  are  reversed  : 
it  is  then  the  cooler  and  heavier  air  of  the  coast 
that  flows  towards  the  sea.  ” — Tyndall. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  eirculation  of  water,  like 
that  of  air, — those  incessant  motions  so  iudispon- 
sablo  to  the  maintenance  of  life  on  the  globe, — 
acquires  tlio  mechanical  force  whicli  gives  rise  to 
it,  partly  from  the  mechanical  power  of  the  sun 
and  partly  from  gravitation  at  the  earth’s  aurfuce. 

Other  liquid  currents,  those  which  furrow  the 
seas  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner ;  unequal  temperatures  give  rise 
to  unequal  dilatations,  to  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  currents  in  the  waters ;  evaporation  produces 
a  reverse  effect,  by  increasing  the  sultness  of  the 
sea  where  the  solar  heat  causes  this  evaporation 
to  be  most  considerable, — that  is,  m  the  regions  of 
the  equatorial  zone :  hence  arises  a  difference  in 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  and  motion  (or 
currents)  which  is  the  consequence  of  it 

The  quantity  of  motion  thus  unceasingly  pro¬ 
duced  by  soiar  heat  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe 
is  immense  It  is  not  confined  to  the  aerial,  flu¬ 
vial,  or  oceanic  circulations ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
these  circulations  themselves  give  rise  to  inces¬ 
sant  modifications  in  the  solid  cru*t  of  the  earth. 
A  slow  but  continuous  degradation  of  rocks  and 
strata,  transport  of  sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  from 
year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century,  change 
the  form  of  our  coasts,  the  shape  of  our  hills 
and  mountains.  And  it  is  still  the  mechanical 
power  of  solar  heat  which  is  the  prime  cause  of 
all  these  transformations. — From  ^‘The  San,"  by 
Guilleuin,  published  fty  Cuakles  Scrib.ser  4  Co. 

Solar  Radiation  on  Mountains. — It  results  from 
some  experiments  made  at  different  altitudes  by 
the  late  Professor  Forbes,  by  the  German  meteo- 
rologiat  Kuemtz.  and  al'torward.s  again  by  M. 
Martins,  of  Montpellier,  that  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  is  much  greater  on  the  mountains  than 
in  the  valleys.  The  reason  is,  in  the  first  place, 
because  (he  layer  of  atmosphere  which  the  rays 
pass  through  is  less  extensive:  and  next,  be¬ 
cause  the  air  above  the  mountains  is  much  drier, 
much  less  charged  with  vapor,  than  the  air  of  the 
plains.  Nevertheless,  wo  fiolit  colder  the  higher 
we  ascend,  so  that  thero  is  an  appurent  contra¬ 
diction  here,  which  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
The  objects  whidi  receive  directly  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  get  heated,  whilst  the  air  a()- 
sorbing  only  a  small  quantity  of  heat  remains 
cold.  “Never,”  says  Professor  Tyndall,  “did  I 
suffer  so  much  from  solar  heat  as  when  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  corridor  to  the  grand  plateau  of 
Mount  Blanc,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1857:  whilst 
I  sunk  up  to  the  waist  in  the  snow,  the  sun  darted 
its  rays  upon  me  with  intolerable  fierceness.  On 
entering  into  the  shade  of  the  Dome  du  Gouti 
these  impressions  instantly  changed,  for  tlie  air 
was  as  cold  as  ice.  It  was  not  really  much  colder 
than  the  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays :  and  I 
suffered,  not  from  contact  with  warm  air,  but  from 
the  stroke  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  reached  mo 
after  passing  through  a  medium  as  cold  ns  ice.” 
— From  "The  Sun,"  by  Guil.tKMiN,  just  published  in 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.’s  Illustrated  Library  of 
Woitders. 

Fholography  and  Science  — Of  all  the  useful  la¬ 
bor  which  photography  has  done  for  man  there  is. 
however,  no  one  feat  which  she  has  accomplished 
more  extraordinary  than  that  by  which  she  re¬ 
cords  the  results  of  the  philosopher’s  investig^a- 


tions.  The  story  of  Aladdin’s  lamp, — that  glorious 
tale  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” — which  used  so  to 
excite  our  boyish  emotions,  told  us  of  no  greater 
wonders  than  those  of  photography.  The  mys¬ 
terious  “  genius  of  the  lamp,” — tliat  strange  being 
whose  powers  were  so  unlimited— ^was  but  tho 
prototype  of  another  spirit — actinic  force — which 
promises  even  greater  marvels  than  those  achieved 
by  its  Kaslern  predecessor.  When  we  inform  our 
readers  that  the  night-work  at  tho  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  now  abolished,  and  that  through 
the  long  dreary  hours  when  the  human  world  is 
at  rest  photography  is  silently  and  steadily  re 
cording  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe, 
our  Spirit  of  the  Lamp  ceases  to  be  mythical.  It 
would  bo  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our 
di.sposal  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  contrivances  employed  in  the 
“Observatory”  for  recording  the  variations  in  the 
movement  of  the  several  instruments  which  such 
an  institution  possesses;  but  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  tho  means  by  which  the  movements  of 
tho  magnetic  needle  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
photography.  The  needle  is  so  suspended  that 
ihe  apparatus  suspending  it  carries  a  small  con¬ 
cave  mirror  of  long  focus,  which  moves  uniformly 
with  the  needle  itself.  Placed  opposite  to  this  is 
a  lamp  (gas  or  photogen),  through  a  narrow  slit 
in  which  a  bright  spot  of  light  falls  on  the  mirror. 
At  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  latter 
there  is  a  piece  of  mechanism,  comprised  of  a 
cylinder  bearing  photographic  paper,  and  attached 
to  a  strong  time-piece,  so  that  it  revolves  slowly 
in  twenty  four  hours.  Tho  light  which  passes 
from  the  lamp  travels  to  the  mirror,  and  is  reflect¬ 
ed  by  it  (the  rayc  having  previously  been  made 
parallel  by  a  lens)  on  the  slowly-revolving  cylin¬ 
der.  As  the  magnet  moves  slowly  to  the  east  or 
the  west,  so  does  the  mirror,  ard  so  also  docs 
tho  spot  of  light  upon  the  paper ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  tliat  at  tho  end  of  tho  twenty-four 
hours  the  paper,  when  removed  from  the  cylin¬ 
der,  contains  a  series  of  curves  which  pass  to 
tho  right  or  left  of  the  centre,  and  thus  indicate 
with  the  utmost  exactness  the  movements  which 
tho  needle  has  performed.  In  the  case  of  the 
barometer  a  somewhat  similar  device  has  been 
employed;  but  in  this  case  the  mirror  has  been 
dispensed  with.  The  light  is  allowed  to  trav¬ 
erse  tho  barometer  before  passing  on  to  tho 
prepared  paper,  and  as  it  can  only  pass  at  a 
point  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  tho  ele¬ 
vation  or  depression  of  this  fluid  is  thus  made  to 
register  itself.  Thus  in  tho  case  of  these  several 
instruments  docs  photography  all  tho  night  long 
perform  its  useful  office,  and  confer  benefits  on 
mankind  which  only  those  who  know  the  value 
of  accurate  scientific  statistics  can  appreciate. 

An  improved  Seismometer  or  Earthquake  Mea¬ 
surer.  —  Lieut. -Col.  Ramstedt,  of  Helsingfors,  has 
constructed  .a  new  form  of  seismometer,  for  which 
he  profKiscs  tho  descriptive  name — Telegraph  of 
tho  accidental  movements  of  tho  earth.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  these  movements  are  much  more  frequent 
and  Continuous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and 
that  the  greatest  number  escape  notice  through 
want  of  proper  observation,  he  suggests  that  his 
instrument  should  be  placed  in  the  principal  mag¬ 
netic  observatories  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where,  being  self-recording,  it  would 
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note  tlio  occurrence  of  eveiy  shock  or  movement, 
however  sli(;ht.  If,  as  LieoU-Col.  Ramstedt  re¬ 
marks,  there  are  tremblings  of  the  earth  nearly 
every  day,  it  eeems  desirable  that  some  notice  of 
them  slioiild  be  taken ;  and,  perhaps,  established 
observatories  would  be  the  best  places  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  all  the  records  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  one  central  office,  the  localities  in  which 
shocks  and  tremblings  are  most  frequent  would  be 
discovered ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  some  conclu¬ 
sions  might  be  drawn  as  to  whether  the  move¬ 
ments  are  periodical,  or  form  part  of  some  in¬ 
termittent  system  of  vibrations  by  which  the 
earth  is  affected.  The  seismometer  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  indicate,  by  lines  traced  with  a  pencil,  the 
time  at  which  a  shock  takes  place,  and  its  force 
and  direction. 

Skylli  of  Jfun  and  Anthropoid  Ape. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Z(H)l()gical  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  7ih,  Profes-sor  Huxley  read  a  very  important 
paper  upon  the  resemblance  which  exists  between 
the  crania  of  tho  children  of  certain  races  of  man, 
and  those  of  the  higher  apes.  'I'here  are  certain 
osteological  features  by  which  both  the  higher  and 
lower  apes  resemble  man,  but  there  are  also  certain 
characters  by  which  the  lower  forms  more  closely 
approach  the  human  type  than  the  higher  ones. 
It  is  necessitrv,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  anatomical  indication  of  relationship,  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  those  characters  of  approach  to  human 
kind  which  are  exhibited  by  creatures  whose  gen¬ 
eral  characters  point  clearly  to  their  degraded  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  scale.  On  doing  this  it  will  be 
found  that  the  more  imjwrtant  points  which  de- 
mon.strate  the  relation  of  the  higher  apes  to  man 
are  the  altitude  of  the  cranium,  the  position  of  the 
nasal  bones,  and  the  character  of  the  maxillae. 
Profts-sor  Huxley’s  examination  of  the  skull  of  a 
child  from  one  of  the  islands  of  tho  i^outli  Pacihe 
Archipelago  has  led  him  to  believe  that  tho  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  human  to  the  quadrumanous 
is  more  strongly  niaiked  than  has  heretofore  been 
supposed.  Apparently  there  is  an  objection  to 
this  conclusion  upon  the  ground  that  the  skull  ex¬ 
amined  having  been  that  of  a  child  ten  years  old, 
the  ethnological  characters  could  not  have  been 
developed;  but  this  difficulty  Mr.  Huxley  meets 
by  as.sorting  that  in  the  cranium  in  question  the 
race  characters  were  so  decidedly  marked  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  mista¬ 
ken  the  specimen  for  a  Caucasian  cranium. 

Restoration  of  Life  in  Warm-blooded  Animals. — 
A  most  valuable  es-say,  from  the  p»‘n  of  one  of  our 
ablest  practical  physiologists  (Dr.  B.  W.  Richard¬ 
son),  has  ap[>eared  on  tiie  a'oove  subject.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  recognized 
methods  of  restoring  animation, — artificial  respira¬ 
tion,  exciting  the  circulation,  and  heat, — and  shows 
that  even  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  supply 
bloo'i  to  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  previous  to  coagulation-  the  blood  may  l>o 
driven  or  drawn  over  the  pulmonic  circuit;  may 
be  oxidized  in  its  course  ;  may  reach  tho  lell  side 
of  the  heart,  may  be  distributed  over  the  arteries, 
and  tliat  thus  distributed  it  po.sscsses  tho  [K>wcr  of 
restoring  general  muscular  irritability  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  manifestations  of  life.  In  one  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  upon  a  dog,  the  writer,  by  introducing  blood 
heated  to  90°  Pahr.  into  the  coronary  arteries 


(pumping  it  in  by  the  rhythmic  movement  of  a 
syringe  piston),  succeeded  in  making  the  heart 
(which  till  then  was  still,  cold,  and  partly  rigid) 
pulsate  perfectly  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

The  Luminosity  of  Phosphorus. — Herr  W.  Miil- 
ler,  of  Perleberg.  gives  an  explanation  of  the  well- 
known  luminosity  exhibited  by  phosphorus  in  tho 
dark.  It  depends  on  slow  combustion  or  combi¬ 
nation  with  oxygen  ;  but  does  not  take  place  in 
pure  oxygen,  except  when  it  is  diluted  by  other 
gases,  as  is  the  case  in  tho  atmosphere.  In  other 
atmospheres,  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  the  pho- 
tiomenon  does  not  occur. 

Diamonds. — Profeswir  Tyndall  has  just  succeed¬ 
ed  in  igniting  a  diamond  in  oxygen  by  tho  concen¬ 
trated  rays  of  the  electric  light.  He  has  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  ignite  it  by  the  purely  invisible 
rays  from  the  same  source.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  a  new  locality  for  diamonds  is  reported 
by  Herr  Gu.stav  Ro.se,  of  Berlin,  which  may  be 
considered  the  first  in  Europe,  if  tho  western  slope 
of  tho  Ural  is  placed  out  of  the  question.  Tho 
stone  referred  to  was  found  in  the  granite  quarries 
of  Count  Schonborn  in  Bohemia,  and  has  been  un¬ 
questionably  identified  as  a  diamond,  both  by  tho 
combustion  of  a  splinter  into  pure  carbonic  acid, 
and  by  its  physical  and  mineralogical  properties. 
Its  weight  is  57  milligrammes;  it  is  cubical  in 
shape,  and  is  of  light  yellow  color,  and  is  probably 
not  the  only  one  to  be  discovered.  Prof.  Wohler, 
of  Gottingen,  has  also  discovered  minute  diamonds 
in  a  piece  of  platinum  from  Oregon. 

Cinchona  Cultivation. — We  learn  from  a  report 
Just  issued  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  officiating  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  and 
in  charge  of  the  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Bengal, 
that  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  is  greatly  extend¬ 
ing  in  India,  the  Government  plantation  at  Dar¬ 
jeeling  being  especially  prosperous,  where  three 
distinct  species  of  tho  Peruvian  bark  are  cultivated 
with  success,  and  nearly  1,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  A  plantation  has  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Nunklow  in  the  Khasia  Hills.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  cinchona  has  now  been  successfully 
introduced  into  St.  Helena  and  tho  Azores. 

Anthrojjophayi. — We  learn  from  the  Institut  of 
the  ‘24th  of  January  that  M.  Quatrefages  ha*  pre¬ 
sented  a  note  to  M.  Garrigou  on  certain  bones  of 
man  that  he  has  found  in  a  cave,  and  which  have 
been  split  longitudinally,  apparently  to  permit 
them  to  be  used  for  various  domestic  purpose*. 
He  cites  them  a*  constituting  an  additional  proof 
that  the  pre-historic  races,  who  were  dwellers  in 
caves,  were  anthropophagous. 

A  Xeto  Electro-typographic  Machine  — The 
French  have  been  more  speedy  than  ourselves  in 
putting  into  operation  the  mi^ern  inventions  in 
telegraphy.  Hughes'  American  machine,  which 
delivers  the  message  in  long  printed  stri;)*,  like  a 
tailor’s  measure,  is  employed  on  all  the  great  rail¬ 
way  lines  in  France  ;  and  the  delicate  apparatus  of 
M.  Meyer,  which  faithfully  transmits  auiogruphs, 
drawings.  Oriental  characters,  or  whatever  tho 
sender  may  fancy  to  trace  on  the  metallic  paper, 
is  now  us^  on  the  Lyons  railway.  A  now  elec¬ 
tro-typographic  machine,  the  invention  of  M. 
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Henri  Fontflino,  a  French  barrister,  is  now  at 
work  in  one  of  tlio  public  offices  in  Paris.  The 
object  of  tills  tiincliine  is  to  print  off  with  economy 
and  rapidity  the  quantity  of  short  papers  required 
ill  law  courts,  public  and  private  offices,  or  com- 
rnercial  houses,  now  executed  by  the  longer  and 
more  expensive  processes  of  printing  or  auto¬ 
graphy.  The  machine  of  M.  Fontaine,  like  the 
electric  telegraph,  is  on  the  principle  of  substituting 
fixed  for  movable  types,  one  type  only  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  same  letter;  thus  dispensing  with 
the  ponderous  and  bulky  movable  types  of  the 
printer.  Steel  types,  representing  the  difl'erent 
characters  used  in  printing  (capitals,  small  letters, 
italics,  kc.),  arc  ranged  round  two  hori/.untaI  disks, 
placed  one  over  the  other.  Above  these  is  an¬ 
other  metallic  circle  divided  into  notches  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  type  below.  By  a  very  simple 
machinery,  as  the  handle  or  bar  in  the  centre 
presses  against  the  notch  representing  the  letter 
required,  an  electric  shock  lowers  the  type  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  rolled  round  a  cylinder  placed  be¬ 
neath,  prints  the  letter,  and  again  returns  to  its 
place.  The  operation  is  so  rapidly  performed  that 
a  hundred  letters  may  be  easily  printed  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  When  completed,  the  paper  is  transferred 
to  the  lithographic  stone  to  bo  worked  oft'.  The 
great  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fontaine's  machine 
is  its  great  simplicity,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  worked,  its  convenient  size  (about  3 
feet  by  2),  and  its  moderate  cost.  The  typography 
is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  finely  engraved  steel  types. 

TV  -i.w. — Ujion  two  nights  during  the  past  few 
weeks  the  learned  Academicians  of  France  fell  to 
discus.“ing  the  periods  at  yvhich  the  horse  and  the 
ass  became  domesticated  animals.  Professor  Owen, 
after  a  late  study  of  the  tablets  and  in.scriptions 
illustraiing  Egyptian  life  and  usages  some  six 
thousand  years  ago,  had  stated  that  horses  and 
asses  are  absent  from  these  careful — and  no  doubt 
reliable — representations;  and  his  inference  had 
l>een,  that  the  lounders  of  Egyptian  civiliz.ation 
immigrated  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  subjugation 
and  impressment  of  these  animals.  To  this  state¬ 
ment  a  later  Egyptologist,  M.  Lenormant,  demur¬ 
red,  in  so  far  as  the  ass  is  concerned  :  for  he  had 
accumulated  a  fund  of  evidence,  from  pictorial 
records,  to  prove  that  the  meek  beast  was  a  bearer 
of  nu'ii's  burdens  as  far  buck  as  the  most  antique 
mural  paintings  carry  us — some  six  thousand 
year.*,  at  least ;  an  age  that  ought  to  make  us  re¬ 
vere  the  donkey.  Not  so  the  horse:  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  service  to  men  before  the  days  of 
the  shepherd  kings,  or  some  sixteen  centuries  be¬ 
fore  our  era.  This  was  M.  lA-normant's  case; 
wherenjKin  M.  Faye — whoso  reputation,  by  the 
way,  is  astronomical,  and  no.t  archmological — up¬ 
rose,  and  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  mules  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  flencsis  xxxvi.  24,  there  must  have  been 
horses  in  Canaan  long  before  M.  Lenormatit’s  as¬ 
signed  periml.  This  brought  a  caution  from 
M.  Milne-Ed  wards  against  accepting  tl.e  Scriptural 
translation,  inasmuch  as  the  tianslators  were  not 
naturalists,  and  the  mules,  by  them  so  called,  were 
a  distinct  species.  The  Biblical  mule  must  remain 
a  doubtful  animal :  there  is  more  confusion  about 
its  history  than  it  would  become  us  to  plunge  into. 
A  Hebrew  scholar  who  is  also  a  naturalist  might 


unravel  the  mystery ;  but  the  combination  is  not 
piobable — 

Hebrew  roots . 

Do  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 

The  Solar  Prominences.— Jir.  Zolhier  has  taken 
some  remarkable  views  of  solar  prominences  ob¬ 
served  by  aid  of  tho  spectroscope— with  an  open 
alit.  Perhaps  tho  most  interesting  of  the  series 
are  six  taken  within  the  course  of  twenty-threo 
minutes.  The  prominence  observed  changed 
figure  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Its  height 
varied  from  about  thirty-five  to  about  forty 
seconds,  or  from  about  14,000  to  about  10,000 
miles;  but  the  chauges  of  figure  were  most 
singular.  At  first  the  prominence  was  bowed 
towards  the  right,  tho  centre  of  its  apparent  ma.ss 
lying  some  2,000  miles  from  an  upright  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  narrow  base.  Ten 
minutes  later  tho  prominence  had  not  only 
changed  in  figure,  but  had  become  perfectly  up¬ 
right.  It  resembled  at  this  time  a  tree,  with  an 
upright  stem  ocmipying  about  one-third  of  its 
total  height.  Only  two  minutes  later  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  stem  had  vanished  and  tho  mass  of 
tho  prominence  had  passed  over  towards  tho  left. 
Three  minutes  later  a  complete  change  had  passed 
over  the  figure  of  the  prominence ;  it  now  re¬ 
sembled  an  A,  tho  left-hand  stroke  representing 
what  had  been  tho  stem,  and  tho  down  stroke 
abnormally  think.  Eight  minutes  later  it  had 
again  changed  totally  in  aspect;  now  resembling 
a  camel’s  head  turned  towards  the  right.  When 
the  enormous  real  volume  of  the  prominence  is 
considered,  these  changes  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon  as  highly  significant.  We  may  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  processes  of  enormous  .violence  must 
bo  in  action  to  occasion  movements  so  rapid.  Mr. 
Lockyer’s  estimates  of  tho  rate  at  wliich  tho 
solar  cyclonic  storms  sweep  on  their  course,  are 
fully.  ju.stifiod  by  those  observed  motiou  of  dis¬ 
placement. 

Jhiritd  Alive. — A  paper  lately  appeared  in  the 
p.nges  of  Scientijic  Opinion,  entitled  tho  Physiol¬ 
ogy  of  Trance,  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Clark,  in  which  some 
very  curious  facts  were  stated.  Tho  following 
case  of  a  native  Indian,  who  was  buried  for  a 
whole  month,  is  quoted  from  Braid,  and  in  these 
days  of  Welsh  fasting  girls  may  be  of  interest. 
In  tho  floor  of  the  house  was  a  hole,  about  3  ft. 
long,  2J  ft.  broad,  and  the  same  in  depth,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  yard  deep,  in  which  ho  was  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture,  sewed  up  in  a  linen  shroud,  with 
liis  knees  doubled  up  towards  tho  chin.  Two 
heavy  slabs  of  stone,  6  or  ft  long,  several 
inches  thick,  and  broad  euough  to  cover  tho 
mouth  of  the  grave,  were  then  placed  over  him  so 
that  he  could  not  escape.  Tho  doors  were  closed 
with  masonry,  and  a  guard  placed  around  the 
building.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month  tho  gravo 
was  openod,  and  after  certain  proco.sses  had  been 
gone  through  tho  Indian  revived. 

Vte  Iron  Age  in  E>fypl. — Tho  researches  of  tho 
German  Egyptologist,  Laiith,  have  established 
that  the  iron  age  in  Egypt  belongs  to  a  much 
more  remote  period  than  was  hitherto  supposed, 
on  the  faith  of  the  Greek  historian,  Agatharehi- 
dos.  Tho  word  ba — the  Egyptian  name  of  iron 
— has  been  metwiih  in  documents  dating  about  four 
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thousand  years  before  our  era.  Some  mention  it 
with  tlie  qualification,  nepeu,  i.’e.,  celestial.  Those 
are,  no  doubt  the  aerolites,  whose  frequent  incan¬ 
descent  condition  may  have  suj^i^ested  to  the  an¬ 
cients  the  idea  of  smelting  minerals.  Moreover, 
the  aspect  of  the  well-wrought  stones  of  the 
P3'ramids  should  have  led  to  the  presumption  that 
the  Egyptians  knew  the  use  of  iron.  In  Greece 
and  Italy,  the  use  of  this  metal  only  commenced 
about  the  seventeenth  century  D.c. ;  in  Gaul,  in  the 
eighth  century;  and  in  the  Scandinavian  North 
only  at  the  commencement  of  our  era. —  Cosmos, 
Aug.  1, 1868.  , 

The  Stone  Age  in  Egypt. — S.  letter  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Messrs,  liamy  and  Lenormant  to  the 
Academie  des  Seiences,  to  prove  that  Egypt  has 
had  its  stone  age  as  well  a-s  Europe.  Their  let¬ 
ter  is  dated  from  Luxor,  and  they  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy: — “We  beg  you  to 
communicate  to  the  members  a  discovery  we  have 
just  made,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  Upper 
Egypt  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kliedive,  which  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
that  learned  body.  The  existence  of  an  age  of 
stone  in  Egypt  has  often  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  The  facts  we  are  about  to  relate  will, 
we  think,  give  some  information  that  will  exercise 
an  infiucnco  on  the  opinions  entertained  hitherto 
on  that  question.  On  the  elevated  plat::au  which 
divides  the  celebrated  valley  Biban-el-Molouk 
from  the  escarpments  which  overlook  the  Phara¬ 
onic  edifices  of  Doir-el-Bahari  we  have  ascertained 
the  presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  wrought 
flints,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  square  yards. 
These  wrought  flints,  which  are  of  the  well-known 
type  designated  arrow-heads,  lance-hcads,  lanceo- 
lated  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  etc.,  evidently  con¬ 
stitute  the  remains  of  an  ancient  manufactory, 
according  to  all  probability  pre-historic,  and  ex¬ 
actly  resembling  those  known  in  France  under  the 
denomination  of  “  factory  of  the  neolithic  period.’’ 
M.M.  Ballard.  Quatrefages,  Wurtz.  Jamin,  Broca, 
Berthelot,  with  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bo  travelling,  were  witnesses  of  the  discovery, 
and  authorize  us  to  declare  that  they  verify  the 
origin  of  the  specimens  collected  by  us.  and  their 
similitude  to  those  found  in  Europe.  The  beat  of 
them  we  propose  to  deposit  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Germain,  where  they  can  be  inspected  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  antiquarian  subjects.” 

Pre-hisUn-ic  Man. — A  somewhat  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  of  human  and  animal  remains  has  been  com¬ 
municated  by  Professor  Capellini,  of  Bologna,  to 
the  Oaaetta  deW  Emilia.  The  Professor,  on  his 
return  from  Denmark,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be 
present  at  the  International  I^re-historic  Cougross, 
was  rendered  so  zealous  by  what  he  had  hoard 
there,  that  he  was  induced  to  make  many  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spezzia.  In  the 
course  of  these  excursions  he  visited  many  cav¬ 
erns,  and  in  one  of  these  he  was  successful  in 
discovering  traces  of  pre-historic  man.  This  was 
in  a  grotto  in  the  island  of  Pulraeria,  the  access 
to  which  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  Here  he 
caused  excavations  to  be  made;  and  the  result 
was  the  discovery  of  numerous  flint  and  stone 
implements,  the  workmanship  of  which  showed 
they  belonged  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  stone 
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age.  Besides  these  wrought  implements  and  va¬ 
rious  other  objects  brought  into  the  cavern  by  its 
human  occupants,  ho  found  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  bones  of  animals  mingled  with  bones  of 
human  beings.  The  condition  of  these  latter 
bones,  ho  says,  “  would  justify  the  inference  that 
the  grotto  had  been  inhabited  by  anthropophagi, 
and  that  the  Italians  of  that  epoch  were  cannibals, 
like  their  contemporaries  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
Denmark.  Among  the  human  bones,  I  found 
those  of  women,  and  part  of  the  jawbone  of  a 
child  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Some  of 
these  bones  were  entire ;  others  were  partially 
calcined.  In  the  centre  of  the  cave  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  discern  traces  of  a  fire-place.  Whoever 
has  busied  himself  in  pre-historic  researches, 
whoever  has  read  Spring’s  excellent  work  on  the 
Chauvaux  cavern  in  Belgium,  and  the  writings  of 
other  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  caverns  in 
France,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  island  of  Palmeria  prove  that  the 
Italians  were,  as  I  have  said,  man-eater.s.  For 
the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  mo  to  direct 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  subject.  The 
Cyclopeans  spfiken  of  in  the  fable  were  probably 
these  cannibals.” 

A  Xebula  suspected  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  certain 
Fixed  Stars  — Mr.  Lo  Sueur  has  studied  the 
celebrated  nebula  around  n  Argfis  with  the 
fine  four-feet  reflector  by  Grubb,  recently  sent 
out  for  the  Melbourne  Observatory.  He  finds  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  stars  mapped  bj- 
Sir  John  Herschcl  have  changed  either  in  situa¬ 
tion  or  in  brilliancy.  But  the  nebula  shows  so 
many  indications  of  change,  that  ho  has  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  it  lies  nearer  to  us  than  the 
fixed  stars  seen  in  the  same  field  of  view.  1 1 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  expresses  merely  the 
view  suggested  to  him  by  the  apftearance,  and 
changes  of  appearance,  of  the  nebula.  There  aro 
no  means  whatever  of  determining  whether  the 
nebula  is  nearer  to  us  or  farther  from  us  than  the 
stars  with  which  it  seems  associated.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  jiossible,  that  if  the  nebula  is  really  as¬ 
sociated  with  those  stars,  the  fact  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  peculiarities  in  the  apparent  move¬ 
ments  of  the  nebular  masses.  It  seems  difficult 
to  study  Sir  John  llerschel’s  pictures  of  the  irre¬ 
gular  nebulas  without  being  led  to  the  opinion 
that  stars  and  nebulae  are  actually  mixed  up 
together.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
Mr.  Le  Sueur’s  pictures  of  the  groat  nebula  cannot 
be  explained  us  due  to  motions  of  the  nebular 
masses  around  the  stars.  His  present  opinion  is, 
how-ever,  that  wo  have  mentioned  above. 

The  discovery  is  interesting,  coming,  as  it  does, 
so  soon  after  the  enunciation  by  Mr.  Proctor  of 
the  theory  that  nebulas  are  not  external  galaxies, 
but  belong  to,  and  fall  within,  the  sidereal  system. 

Sir  John  Hersehel,  commenting  on  tliis  view, 
remarks  that  |>osMbly  the  nebulic  may  bo  minia¬ 
tures  of  our  galaxy  within  its  limits. 

Expansion  of  Witter  in  Freezing. — Herr  RildorffT, 
of  Berlin,  makes  the  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing  very  evident  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment.  which  was  performed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ghemical  Society.  Strong  cast-iron  tub<‘S  were 
filled  with  water,  closed  with  a  dose-fitting  screw, 
and  ]>laoed  in  a  freeziug  mixture.  lu  a  few 
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minutes  the  water  freezes  and  shivers  the  tubes 
to  pieces  with  a  loud  report.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  No.  of  the  Hivista  Contemporanea  for 
Jan.,  1870,  that  M.  Barth61emy,  professor  in  the 
Lyceiiin  of  Pan,  attacks  tho  theory,  universally 
adopted  by  physicists,  that  water  expands  in  tho 
act  of  freezinir,  and  attributes  the  bursting  of  a 
Ixjttlo  containing  water  which  is  allowed  to 
freeze,  to  a  development  of  gas  from  the  water  at 
the  moment  of  its  congelation.  In  the  Jan.  No, 
of  the  London,  Kdinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  however.  Rev.  Canon  Moseley 
reviews,  in  an  article  '*  On  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
perties  of  ico,”  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory, 
showing  that,  in  the  winters  of  184.5  and  1846, 
throe  independent  observers,  Schumacher  of 
Copenhagen,  Moritz  of  Dorpat,  and  Pohrt  of 
Pultowa,  investigated  tho  subject,  and  arrived  at 
an  almost  identical  result  for  the  coefUeient  of 
linear  expansion,  viz.,  about  .000065  for  1°  R. 
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Mr,  Jarvrs  on  the  Influence  of  Art  Museums. — 
Tho  educational  advantages  of  galleries  and  mu¬ 
seums,  and  their  conservative  and  refining  iullu- 
cnco  on  society,  in  teaching  respect  for  tho  past, 
and  affording  the  means  of  estimating  tho  actual 
progress  of  manners  and  ideas  of  various  races, 
are  loss  notably  considered.  In  America  tho 
popular  notion  of  them  is  .simply  us  depositories 
of  curiosities  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  not  of 
sufficient  importanco  to  be  critically  examined. 
Tho  general  impression  of  their  contents  is  that 
they  aro  well  enough  for  tho.so  who  made  them, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  all  this.  Kvon  for 
no  higher  purpose  they  deserve  to  bo  multiplied ; 
for  they  beguile  many  from  haunts  of  vice,  and 
in  tho  cud  will  assuredly  come  to  bo  esteemed  on 
more  rational  if  not  rcsthetic  ground.”.  As  it  has 
taken  several  centuries  to  reduce  tho  sense  of 
beauty  in  us  as  a  race  to  a  mere  negative  state, 
probably  it  will  take  as  many  more  of  culture  and 
oncouragemout  in  tho  opposite  direction  to  make 
it  a  vital  force  again. 

Few  persons  have  any  conception  of  tho  crowd 
of  visitors  a  gallery  attracts.  A  conjecture  of 
tho  number  that  visit  the  Louvre  and  Versailles 
museums  may  bo  hazarded  from  tho  fact  that 
more  than  tlireo  hundred  thousand  francs  are  re¬ 
ceived  annually  from  tho  sale  of  catalogues, 
which  aro  probably  not  bought  by  one  visitor  iu 
twenty.  Before  canes  and  umbrellas  were  ad¬ 
mitted  with  their  owner.”,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  were  taken  in  one  year  from  their  deposit 
at  the  doors.  At  the  current  fee  of  two  sous  each 
this  sum  would  represent  one  milliou  persons  who 
brought  those  articles  with  them.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  very  many  more  who  did  not  thus  ou- 
cu  nber  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
inhabitants  of  any  city  aro  less  disposed  to  enjoy 
llibir  own  sights  than  those  who  are  obliged  to 
journey  to  sec  them.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
compute  tliat  one  million  Parisians  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  one-tenth  part  of  tho  frequenters  of  their 
galleries.  The  statistics  of  tho  British  Museum 
give  corresponding  results.  They  exhibit  indirect¬ 
ly  the  pecuniary  advantages  conferred  on  those 


communities  which  pos.”css  artistic  attractions  of 
sufficient  interest  to  draw  to  them  vait  con¬ 
courses  of  sight-seers,  independent  o.  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  they  proflbr  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  Indeed,  not  a  low  towns  in  E  irope 
may  bo  said  almost  to  live  on  their  old  art, 
which  really,  especially  in  Italy,  constitutes  for 
tho  whole  country  a  productive  capital  of  untold 
value,  supporting  a  large  number  of  people.  As 
is  natural  in  America,  we  thiuk  more  of  '  s  ab- 
lishing  railroads  and  other  chanucls  of  commerce. 
But  were  one  of  our  towns  to  own  a  great  museum, 
visitors  would  flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  in  such  numbers  as  would  soon  repay  its 
outlay,  and  leave  it,  as  it  were,  a  free  gift  to  pos¬ 
terity,  with  a  prolific  income  for  tho  benefit  of 
tho  citizens  at  large.  The  pecuniary  gain  would 
bo  none  tho  less  because  chiefiy  tlowing  in 
from  indirect  sources.  Providence  so  regulates 
cause  and  effect  that  tho  best  things  morally,  in¬ 
tellectually,  and  aesthetically  are  certain  of  tho 
best  consequences,  in  not  merely  these  respects, 
but  ultimately  in  material  well-being.  To  use  an 
expressive  Americanism,  Central  Parks  pay." 
So  do  national  museums,  as  that  city  will  discov¬ 
er  which  is  the  first  to  found  one  on  a  Central 
Park  scale  of  organization  and  administration. — 
Art  Thoughts. 

A  History  of  Engraving. — An  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  prints,  produced  by  various  processes, 
and  recently  brought  together  at  the  House  of 
tho  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  is  of  an  historical 
character.  In  arranging  it  the  object  has  been  to 
illustrate  tho  results  attained  by  each  of  tho  pro¬ 
cesses  employed,  rather  than  to  point  attention  to 
tho  works  of  any  particular  masters  of  schools  of 
art.  The  scries  begins  with  examples  of  prints 
from  wood  or  metal  blocks,  either  simple  or  com¬ 
pound,  and  of  plain  as  well  as  colored  impres¬ 
sions  obtained  by  their  means,  but  by  a  single 
operation  of  the  printing  press. 

.V  London  paper,  noticing  this  collection,  says ; 
“A  set  of  impressions  from  tho  blocks  cut  by 
Bewick  illustrate  tho  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
wood  engraving  was  advanced  at  the  close  of  tho 
last  century,  and  examples  of  split  prints  from 
tho  pages  of  tho  Illustrated  Xews  show  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  aid  collectors  in 
completing  their  scries  from  the  pages  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  tho  literature  of  our  own  times.  Prints 
from  engraved  copperplates,  follow,  and  they 
illustrate  tho  results  attained  by  simply  cutting 
away  portions  of  tho  surface  of  tho  metal  plate 
by  tho  engraver ;  the  action  of  acids,  as  applied 
ill  the  production  of  etchings;  and  tho  result  of 
a  combination  of  etching  and  engraving,  as  those 
arts  were  practised  at  the  period  when  Hogarth 
began  his  career. 

“  Tho  next  set  illustrates  engravings  upon  steel, 
and  lithography.  Following  tho  lithographic 
examples  is  a  largo  series  of  prints  in  carton  cV 
tained  by  a  variety  of  photographic  processes.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  that  the  past,  tho  present, 
and  tho  future  of  our  print-producing  powers  have 
each  been  baaed  upon  entirely  distinct  principles. 
As  greater  facilities  for  producing  prints  have 
lieen  demanded,  a  weaker  and  apparently  less 
durable  source  of  production  has  been,  and  ap¬ 
pears,  in  tho  future,  to  be  still  more  resorted  to. 
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Thus,  in  the  past  period,  engravings  were  exe¬ 
cuted  and  prints  obtained  from  copper  and  steel 
plates.  At  present  wood-blocks  and  lithographic- 
stones  are  employed,  but  the  future  of  our  art- 
producing  power  appears  likely  to  rest  on  what 
are  apparently  still  less  durable,  viz.,  gums,  resins, 
and  gelatine. 

“  The  scries  is  brought  to  a  close  by  juxtaposing 
the  works  of  Doo,  Cousins,  Landseer,  and  others, 
engravers  of  our  own  times,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Graves,  with  the  series  of  carbon  prints  obtained 
by  means  of  gelatine,  as  in  the  photo  galvano- 
graphic  process  of  llerr  Paul  Pretsch ;  prints  in 
gelatine  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company  of  London,  and  Woodbury’s  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  prints  from  gelatine  as  seen  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  M,  Tcssier  du  Motay,  of  Paris,  and  Herr 
Altert  of  Munich.  The  collection  consists  of 
about  300  examples,  and  presents  a  sort  of  pan¬ 
oramic  view  of  prints  and  reproductive  art  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
look  in  the  future.’’ 

Kaulbach. — There  is  not  in  all  Munich  a  mure 
industrious  worker  thau  Kaulbach.  Go  to  him  as 
often  as  you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  in  his 
studio,  in  a  loose  coat  lined  with  fur,  standing  be¬ 
fore  his  ca.«el,  now  working  at  this  chalk  drawing 
of  some  story  from  Goethe  or  Shakspeare,  now  at 
a  cartoon,  and,  more  rarely,  at  an  oil  picture. 
Drawing  is  his  forte,  and  what  he  delights  in.  And 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  watch  him  as,  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  ho  draws  with  sure  hand  the  outlines 
of  a  human  flgure.  No  workman  under  an  over¬ 
seer  is  more  regular  at  his  work  thau  he.  Now 
and  then  he  gives  himself  a  holiday,  but  it  is  very 
rarely,  and  there  must  be  some  circumstance  which 
has  led  to  the  unusual  occurrence.  The  cause 
generally  Is  the  completion  of  some  task  on  which 
lie  bad  been  long  at  work;  and  then  be  gives  him¬ 
self  a  holiday,  and,  if  it  be  summer,  stays  at  home 
in  his  shady  garden,  reading  a  volume  of  Scott  or 
Shakspeare.  If  it  be  winter  time,  his  pastime  is 
to  play  with  some  bit  of  satire,  political  or  other ; 
and  he  enjoys  the  fun  as  this  figure  or  that  group 
grows  into  form,  and  a  happy  touch  gives  the 
character  intended.  One  such  cartoon,  life  size,  I 
remember  seeing  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was 
‘‘  Germania,”  a  nobly-proportioned  woman,  with 
fine  head  and  thoughtful  countenance,  armed  too, 
with  a  mighty  swoi^  girded  to  her  side  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  should  need  be.  Her  commanding  figure  and 
strong  limbs  showed  that,  womanly  as  she  was,  she 
might  be  a  leader  in  the  fight,  but  all  her  attention 
was  absorbed  by  an  open  book,  marked  ”  Philo¬ 
sophy,”  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ;  and  so  in¬ 
tense  was  her  attention,  she  did  not  perceive  that, 
as  she  walked  on,  the  crown  which  clasped  her 
head  was  falling  down  backward.*,  and  would  b« 
lost. 

A  largo  cartoon,  which  Kaulbach  began  long 
ago  in  “  holiday  time,”  is  now  being  exhibited  for 
a  charitable  purpose,  and  has  called  forth  attacks 
and  reproaches  from  the  Ultramontane  party.  It 
represents  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Arbues  (whom  the 
Pope  canonized  two  or  three  years  ago)  going  to 
the  execution  of  an  heretical  family,  who  stand  in 
the  background.  The  stake  with  its  pile  of  wood 
is  seen  further  off,  and  a  troop  of  monks  in  solemn 
procession  are  advancing  to  the  fatal  spot.  Be- 
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side  the  Inquisitor,  some  servants  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  are  collecting  the  moneys  and  valuables  of 
which  the  condemned  family  have  been  despoiled. 
A  day  or  two  ago  one  of  a  party  who  had  come 
to  see  the  picture  was  explaining  the  subject  to 
his  friends,  when  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
grew  so  angry  that  a  scene  en.sued.  “  It  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  a  good  Catholic  to  destroy  such 
a  calumnious  work,”  he  said ;  and  matters  went 
so  far  that  the  police  had  to  be  summoned ;  and 
since  then  an  extra  policeman  is  in  attendance  at 
the  Academy  where  the  cartoon  is  exhibiting. 
Formerly  there  wa.s  perhaps  no  town  as  large  as 
Munich  where  political  questions  were  so  little  re¬ 
garded,  for  what  did  not  immediately  concern  local 
interests  was  not  heeded,  and  the  elections  passed 
over  so  quietly  that  there  was  hardly  a  sign  of 
their  takitig  place.  Now,  however,  a  battle  is 
fought  at  the  hustings  as  exciting  and  determined 
as  elsewliere.  Over  night,  as  it  were,  people  have 
become  politicians,  and  this  change  has  bWn  pro¬ 
duced  solely  by  the  encroachments  making,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  Rome,  and  Prussia  on  the  other. — 
The  Athenofum. 

The  Sister  Arts. — Music  and  painting  are 
sister  arts ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  rela¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  established  so  thoroughly  as 
it  has  been  lately  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  London 
International  College.  We  know  that  artists  are 
often  musicians  ;  wo  are  constantly  finding  them 
exchanging  terminologies;  their  vocabularies 
contain  very  many  words  in  common.  Then 
some  people  instinctively  associate  certain  sounds 
with  certain  colors,  like  the  blind  man  who  was 
rcminderl  of  scarlet  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
But  Mr.  Barrett  has  shown  us  a  physical  analogy 
between  tints  and  tones.  You  know  the  seven 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  solar  spectrum? 
These  have  often  been  compared  to  the  seven 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  Newton  started  the 
idea,  and  Mr.  Barrett  has  brought  it  homo  to  us. 
In  this  way  : — Light  and  sound  are  wave  motions. 
Light-waves  are  extremely  small;  sound-waves 
are  larger.  Tlie  colors  of  light  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  luminous  waves ;  the  notes  of  music 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  sonorous  waves. 
For  the  rays  of  the  solar  sjx?ctrum,  the  wave¬ 
lengths  have  recently  been  accurately  determined ; 
similarly,  though  not  recently,  for  the  notes  of 
the  musical  scale.  In  the  latter,  the  undulations 
decrease  in  length  as  we  ascend  the  gamut ;  and 
there  is  a  like  decrement  as  we  ascend  the  chro¬ 
matic  scale,  from  red  upwards  to  violet;  and 
beyond,  where  there  are  some  lavender  rays  not 
ordinarily  perceptible.  Now  the  curious  fact  ir 
this— that  the  relations  between  one  wave-length 
and  another  for  the  seven  primary  colors  of  the 
chromatic  scale  are  identical  with  the  relations 
between  the  wave-lengths  for  the  seven  notes  of 
the  musical  scale.  For  instance,  if  we  represent 
the  wave-length  for  the  note  C  by  the  number 
100;  then  D  is  89;  E,  80;  F,  75;  G,  67;  A, 
60 ;  B,  63 ;  and  the  octave  C,  60.  (These  num¬ 
bers,  bear  in  mind,  are  ratios,  not  absolute  quanti¬ 
ties.  We  do  not  want  the  absolute  to  represent 
the  relative.)  Turning  to  the  color  scale :  if  we 
call  red  100,  then  the  ratios  for  wave  lengths  of 
orange  will  bo  89:  yellow,  81 ;  green,  75;  blue, 
67  ;  violet,  60;  and  lavender,  63.  Compare  the 
steps  of  the  two  scales,  and  you  will  see  the  all 
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but  exact  a^eement.  It  follows,  from  tlio  com¬ 
parison,  that  for  each  combination  of  sounds 
])lea8ing  to  the  ear  there  is  a  related  combination 
of  colors  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  it  requires  no 
unreasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  an  artist  determining  the  coloring  of  his 
picture  by  harmonizing  his  tones  ujwn  the  piano¬ 
forte. 

Some  months  ago  there  were  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  galleries  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  sets 
of  decigns  submitted  in  competition  for  a  premium 
of  :t00  guineas  offered  by  the  Art  Union  Society 
of  London.  The  series  to  which  the  premium  was 
awarded  was  found  to  belong  to  Mr.  II.  C.  Selous, 
the  subject  illustrated  being  the  story  of  “  Here- 
ward  the  Wake  ;  Last  of  the  English,”  by  Canon 
Kingsley,  whicli  originally  appeared  in  Good 
Hbrcl*.  The  hair-breadth  escapes  and  daring 
deeds  of  Hereward  are  strikingly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Selous.  The  twenty  plates  have  been  engra¬ 
ved  by  Mr.  C.  U.  Lewis,  and  these,  bound  in  a 
volume,  will  bo  the  presentation  book  given  to 
each  Art  Union  subscriber  of  the  present  year. 

In  the  Keport  just  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  purchase  of  the  following 
pictures  during  the  year  18G9  is  recorded: — “The 
Courtyard  of  a  Dutch  Mansion,”  by  De  Uooghe ; 
“A  Man’s  Portrait,”  by  Cuyp;  “A  Flower 
Piece,”  by  J.  Van  Iluysum.  'these  throe  have 
already  been  hung  in  the  Gallery.  Further,  there 
have  been  bought,  but  not  yet  placed,  “  An  Al¬ 
tar  Piece,”  by  Marco  Marziale;  and  a  “  Madonna 
and  Child,”  by  Bartollomeo  Montagna.  John  Mar¬ 
tin's  *■  Destruction  of  Pompeii  ”  has  been  bought 
and  placed  at  South  Kensington.  So  the  galle¬ 
ries  of  the  old  world  grow,  while  we  sit  supinely 
in  our  seats  and  permit  opportunitici  to  slip  by,  the 
like  of  which  we  shall  probably  not  soon  see 
again. 

Messrs.  IIar])er  d’  Brothers  have,  at  their  own 
expense,  engaged  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  over  the  grave  of  the 
historian  Hildreth,  late  American  Consul  at  Tri¬ 
este,  who  is  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Florence.  The  Messrs.  Harper  are  the  publishers  of 
nil  Hildreth’s  works,  and  this  act  of  generous 
thoughtfulness  is  not  less  honorable  to  them¬ 
selves  than  to  the  dead  historian. 

The  sale  of  the  famous  “  San  Donato  ”  collec¬ 
tions  of  Prince  Demidoff  has  been  in  progress 
during  February  and  March,  and  has  been  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  samples  of  the  boudoir  and  pastoral 
art  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  as  compared  with 
the  sums  realized  from  important  Italian  pictures 
of  the  best  time. 


VARIETIES. 

Virginia  — The  elasticity  which  follows  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  political  troubles  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  Virginia.  Though  but  few 
weeks  have  passed  sinee  she  was  readmitted  to 
her  old  place  in  the  list  of  States,  signs  of  the 
new  energy,  which  shall  yet  make  her  mountains 
vocal  and  her  valleys  rich,  are  everywhere  exhib¬ 


ited.  The  wealth  which  Nature  has  stowed  away 
in  her  hills  will  not  much  longer  remain  useless 
to  man.  Her  exuberant  forests  will  yield  their 
tribute  to  the  wants  of  civilization.  Her  ex 
hausted  soil  will  bo  revivified  by  new  appliances 
of  agriculture,  and  by  the  better  industry  which 
will  grow  out  of  the  inspiring  hopes  of  a  people 
who  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  The  roads,  which  are  little  more  than  paths 
and  horse-tracks,  will  give  place  to  others  which 
shall  answer  more  properly  the  demands  of  trans¬ 
portation;  and  the  old  btato  will  ere  long  fill 
wagons  and  cars  and  steamers  with  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  her  mines  and  the  products  of  her  soil. 

Capitalists  are  not  blind  to  these  prophecies  of 
the  early  future.  The  names  of  her  towns  and 
cities,  made  famous  by  old  and  by  rec-eut  history, 
are  becoming  familiar  in  our  financial  marts;  and 
enterprises,  which  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  coming 
time,  are  not  vainly  laid  before  our  people.  Es¬ 
pecially  among  her  railroads  is  the  spirit  of  rapid 
rehabilitation  marvellously  exhibited.  'The  roads, 
disused  and  deserted  during  the  war,  are  being 
refurnished  and  set  in  motion  again.  Tlie  Vir¬ 
ginia  nnd  East  Tennessee  Railroad,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  energy  and  enterprise  of  Gen.  Ma- 
hone,  has  been  equipped  anew,  and  has  taken  its 
place  ns  a  most  important  link  in  the  South-Wes¬ 
tern  railroad  system.  TheRichmond  andYork River 
Railroad  has  been  rebuilt;  the  Alexandria  and 
Fredericksburg  road  is  being  put  under  contract ; 
and  other  railroads  in  various  sections  are  in  pro¬ 
gress,  or  soon  will  be.  Among  these,  none  are 
more  important  to  the  interests  of  the  State  than 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  from 
Charlottesville  westward  up  the  slopes  nnd 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  the 
rich  mineral  lands  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsvillo  Railroad,  which 
counects  therewith  at  Charlottesville,  and  reaches 
the  Potomac  at  Belle  Plain.  By  the  former  road, 
the  vast  region  of  Central  and  Western  Virginia 
will  bo  opened  up ;  while  by  the  latter  the  route 
to  tide-water  will  be  shortened  over  sixty  miles, 
and  the  distance  between  Virginia  and  New 
York  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  bonds  of 
these  two  roads  have  bt'on  recently  put  upon  our 
market,  over  the  names  of  leading  bankers  of 
this  city,  and  aflbrd  to  capitalists  a  most  desirable 
investment.  Virginia  is  virtually  a  new  and 
growing  country.  Her  old  habits  have  passed 
away  with  her  old  history.  The  days  to  come 
will  see  her  moving  rapidly  lorward  to  her  proper 
place  among  the  States.  Her  lands  will  yet  bear 
the  price  which  intrinsic  value  and  admirable  lo¬ 
cation  justify,  and  her  towns  and  villages  will 
swell  with  the  tide  of  immigration.  To  such 
fields,  whose  values  are  rapidly  enhancing  under 
the  impulse  of  enterprise,  there  is  a  resistless  at¬ 
traction  for  capital,  and  unexampled  promise  of 
rich  returns.  Such  a  railroad  as  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  and  Gordonsville,  free  from  the  competition 
of  parallel  lines,  opening  up  a  district  of  country 
full  of  commodities  which  the  world  needs,  and 
destined,  by  its  advantages  of  location  and  reduced 
distances,  to  become  an  important  trunk  line,  must 
certainly  command  the  attention  ot  those  whose 
means  enable  them  to  control  such  enterprises. 
As  its  bunds,  advertised  in  cur  columns  to-day, 
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by  the  well-known  bankers,  Drake  Brothers,  are 
based  upon  a  completed  road,  costinfr  double  their 
amount,  a  better  security  would  be  hard  to  find ; 
while  the  road  itself  and  its  connections,  opening 
a  new  and  expeditious  route  between  the  Norih, 
the  South,  and  the  West,  must  rapidly  develop 
the  productiveness  and  availability  of  a  wide  re¬ 
gion.  whoso  teeming  wealth  of  Timber,  Coal,  and 
Iron  has  so  long  awaited  the  electric  touch  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Capital. — Daily  Tribune. 

Jerusalem. — A  friend  in  Jerusalem  writes : — 
“  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  be  informed 
that  the  Hospital  of  the  Templars,  in  Jerusalem, 
which,  ever  since  the  last  defeat  of  the  Crusaders 
by  the  Moslems,  has  been  defiled  as  a  tanner’s 
yard,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  given  to  him  by  the  Sultan ; 
and  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  authorities  to  restore  the  building  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  style.  The  outer  entrance  gate  and  much 
of  the  basement  of  the  inclosed  edifice  itself  re¬ 
main,  and  are  superior  examples  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  as  practised  by  the  Crusaders.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  relics  will  be  treated  reverentially.” — 
Athemeum. 

DificuUies  in  Vie  Way  of  Marriage  in  France. — 
When  a  marriage  is  being  “got  up,”  a  distant 
relative  or  friend  of  one  of  the  parties  says  to  the 
connections  or  friends  of  the  other,  that  a  young 
man  or  a  youug  lady  is  to  be  hoard  of  in  the  most 
eligible  conditions,  and  offers  to  “  negotiate  ”  the 
whole.  It  is  found  that  everything  suits,  and  tho 
preliminaries  are  arranged  smoothly  enough,  when 
all  at  once  some  ono  suggests  that  the  young  man 
has  been  brought  up  in  very  indifferent  senti¬ 
ments  of  respect  to  the  Pope  personally,  tha  -  he 
is  a  manner  of  “  Protestant  ”  indeed,  or  that  tho 
young  lady  has  not  had  a  Jesuit  for  her  confess¬ 
or.  From  this  moment  it  is  hard  to  describe  all 
the  difficulties  that  arise,  and  in  many  cases  make 
a  union  impossible,  which  otherwise  presented  a 
pluraUty  of  guarantees.  In  tho  workings  of  this  new 
species  of  religion  the  Jesuits  have  introduced  a 
complete  innovation,  namely,  tho  element  of  in¬ 
quisitiveness.  People  divo  into  each  other's  se¬ 
cret  chambers,  and  judge  each  other's  thoughts. 
They  will  find  out  what  their  neighbor  believes, 
and  how  ho  “professes,”  and  how  he  stands 
towards  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power.  This  is  fast 
destroying  all  the  amenity  and  charm  of  Paris'ian 
intercourse,  and  bringing  out  the  disputations  and 
pedantic  element  which  has  lain  dormant  in  the 
French  character  since  the  terrible  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Dr.  Underhills  Croton  Wine  Vineyards — 
These  now  celebrated  vineyards  deserve  the  re¬ 
nown  they  have  acquired  for  the  productions  they 
have  so  long  yielded  of  pure  wines  of  the  best 
quality.  So  inestimable  for  use  as  medicine,  for 
communion  purposes,  for  invalids,  and  for  all  the 
occasions  which  properly  require  a  safe,  pure,  and 
healihful  beverage,  they  are  highly  commended 
by  physicians..  They  are  needed  in  many  cases, — 
decay  of  health  and  strength— as  renovators  of  the 
aysteir.  In  all  these  respects  Dr.  Underhill  is  a 
jiublic  benefactor,  and  would  receive  the  thanks 
and  patronage  of  all  who  would  enjoy  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  use  of  such  pure  piquets  of  the 
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grape,  instead  of  the  noxious  and  vile  compounds 
sold  in  the  shops,  deleterious  to  both  health  and 
life.  We  have  known  Dr.  Underhill  for  many 
years  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth,  and  we  commend  his  variety  of 
pure  wines  of  sufficient  age.  His  depot  is  at  No. 
744  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Giant  Cities  of  Barhan. — Tho  Pentateuch 
tells  us  that  Baslian  was  onco  inhabited  by  giants, 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  size  of  the  stone 
houses  shows  tliat  they  were  built  by  a  race  of 
abnormal  stature,  and  proves  the  date  of  their 
construction.  In  reality,  however,  tho  private 
dwellings  are  the  reverse  of  gigantic,  and  the 
rooms  they  contain  arc  to  modern  ideas  small.  If 
gales  are  sometimes  found  eight  feet  in  height, 
they  are  always  in  positions  where  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  had  occasion  to  pass  under  them,  and 
those  found  at  the  present  day  in  similar  situations 
are  of  tho  same  dimensions.  The  stone  doors 
guarding  the  entrances  to  the  vineyards  around 
Tabrecz  are  larger  and  more  massive  than  any  wo 
saw  in  Basham  The  extent  and  number  of  the 
ruined  towns  are  used  as  an  argument  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  the  sixty  fenced  cities  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  Moses.  Travellers  arc  apt  to  forget 
tliat  Syria  formed  a  portion  of  the  Christian  em¬ 
pire  of  Constantinople,and  that  in  tho  fifth  century 
there  were  thirty- three  Christian  bishops  in  the 
Hauran  alone.  The  population  which  built  the 
churches  and  tho  theatres  was  quite  numerous 
enough  to  have  filled  the  ruined  houses  which 
now  remain.  If  any  buildings  older  than  our  era 
still  exist  in  the  Hauran,  they  are,  1  tielieve,  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  do  not  disprove  our  conclusion  that 
a  false  impression  is  given  by  describing  these 
ruins  as  “  giant  cities.”  It  is  not  of  Ug  but  of  tho 
Antonines.  not  of  tho  Israclitish  but  of  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  conquest,  that  most  travellers  in  tho  Hauran 
will  be  reminded.” — Freshjield's  “  Central  Cauca¬ 
sus." 

IIow  Mr.  Pealmly's  Body  teas  Embalmed. — The 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  W’as  intrusted  into  tho  hands  of  Dr.  Perry. 
The  process  carrieil  out  consisted  in  injecting  tho 
whole  body  through  tho  arteries  with  a  strong 
solution  of  arsenic,  containing  also  some  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury.  Twenty-four  hours  afierwards 
another  liquid,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  tannin  acid,  was  thrown  in  with  a  view  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  gradual  conversion  of  tho  gelatinous 
strictures  into  the  tanno-gelatino  or  the  basis  of 
eather.  None  of  tho  viscera  were  removed  or 
disturbed,  and  before  tho  opening  into  the  chest 
required  for  the  infection  practised  through  tlio 
aorta  was  closed,  an  arsenical  paste,  or  rather 
cream,  consisting  of  arsenic,  camphor,  and  spirits, 
was  introduced  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  also 
through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm  into  the 
cavity  of  tlio  abdomen,  and  freely  distributed 
atxmt  Death  had  taken  place  about  two  days 
and  a  half  before  tho  process  was  commenced, 
and  decomposition  had  set  in,  so  as  to  produce 
great  distension  of  tho  abdomen ;  but  the  process 
was  found  to  check  all  this,  and  when  completed, 
all  signs  of  a  tendency  to  decomposition  were  re¬ 
moved.  We  may.  add  that  under  the  silk  shroud, 
and  upon  the  floor  of  tho  coffin,  there  was  placed 
a  bed  of  well-burnt  animal  charcoal  — Laiuet. 


